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ANNOUNCEMENT 


FIRST 
POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 
Sunday, October 30, 2:45 P. M. 













PROGRAMME 
bs uurvanthe: Overture. (a pyc ee tee cee Weber 


CAE Oe Steet iMate) 11 | 2 tat Mee. RSM RS OIC BE aT’ dey ere oe Bizet 
(First time at these concerts) 











a. oyraphonic: Poem: ) lasso.) ofc ea ate Liszt 

4. Overture, ‘“‘Nachklange von Ossian’... Gade 
! (First time in San Francisco) 

5. (a) Entr’Acte from “‘Rosamunde”......... Schubert 

Eby Musint bom aycicks corte hey. mene eet aes all Liadow 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
SECOND PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Curran Theatre 


Friday, November 4, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, November 6, 2:45 P. M. 






Soloist: IGNAZ FRIEDMAN, Pianist 






PROGRAMME 






Sates ee Oe Cas eBeeud SEP eoneSeanaua taba tabs ee au 







Soloists: 
MISHEL PIASTRO, Violin MICHEL PENHA, ’Cello 
C. ADDIMANDO, Oboe E. KUBITSCHEK, Bassoon 









Musical Association of San Srancisen 
eo 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


which maintains 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SPECIAL SYMPHONY COMMITTEE 


WALLACE ALEXANDER MORTIMER FLEISHHACKER 
R. I. BENTLEY F. J. KOSTER 
GEORGE T. CAMERON J. B. LEvIsSoN 


SELAH CHAMBERLAIN CLAY MILLER 
S. WALDO COLEMAN B. F. SCHLESINGER 


A. B. C. DOHRMANN W.C. VAN ANTWERP 
SIDNEY M. EHRMAN Ext H. WIEL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 





Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 








The 
Secret of the 
Supremacy of 
Mason & Hamlin 


Play it -- if you are 
a pianist. Listen - - if 
you love music - --- 
From the sonorous 
strings of the incom- 
parable Mason & 
Hamlin come the 
very cadence of that 
instrument divine -- 
the human voice. 
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_— ain (ull 
135 Kearny St. . ae 1323 Washington St. 
San Francisco Tit ) Oakland 
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The Ampico may be had in the Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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The San Franciseo Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—Season—1928 


FIRST PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
668th and 669th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, October 21, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, October 23, 2:45 o’clock 





PROGRAMME 





1. SUMPBPOHY ING, 2) IL) Mazo csc eet soaps ayn Brahms 
Allegro non troppo 

Adagio non troppo 

Allegretto gracioso 

Allegro con spirito 


Intermission 









2. SEA mar Deena isieint tee eee eee i he de Falla 


(First performance in San Francisco) 










3. Rondo, “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’’...........-.. Strauss 


SYMPHONYLOGUES 
The Women’s City Club announces a series of twelve Symphonylogues 
by Victor Lichtenstein, to be given in the Club Auditorium, 465 Post Street, 
at eleven o’clock on the mornings of the Friday symphony concerts. 
Course tickets for the twelve lectures, $6.00; single admissions, 75c. 
On sale at the Women’s City Club or Sherman, Clay & Co. 









MASTERWORKS 


“A Record Library of the W orld’s Great Music”’ 













With the October issue of Masterworks sets the Columbia 
Masterworks Series once more takes on added dignity and impor- 
ance in America’s musical life. The works recorded are of the best 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky and Dukas. All are recorded 
by the famous Columbia Viva-tonal (Electric) Process. The works 
are complete except for an occasional conventional repeat. All con- 
sisting of five parts or more are enclosed in attractive record albums. 









The Columbia Masterworks Series offers to all of discriminat- 
ing musical taste the most extensive repertory extant in record 
form of the world’s tone masterpieces. Ask for Columbia Record 
Catalogue and Columbia Masterworks Supplements. 








Latest Masterworks Issues, Now Available 


MOZART: “JUPITER” SYMPHONY 
Complete in Eight Parts 
By Sir DAN Goprrey and SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Set No. 72 — with Album $6.00 








MOZART: BASSOON CONCERTO, TSCHAIKOWSKY: TRIO, Op. 50, 
Op. 191 “TO THE MEMORY OF A 


GREAT ARTIST” 
Complete in Five Parts Complete in Twelve Parts 











By ARCHIE CAMDEN and ORCHESTRA, By ARTHUR CATTERALL, W. H. Squire, 
Sir HAMILTON Harry conducting and WILLIAM MurpocH 
Set No. 71— with Album $4.50 Set No. 73 — with Album $9.00 
DUKAS: L’APPRENTI SORCIER 
BEETHOVEN: QUARTET IN Complete in Three Parts 
B FLAT, Op. 130 By Société DES CONCERTS DU CoNn- 
Complete in Ten Parts SERVATOIRE DE PARIS (Orchestra of 
the Paris Conservatory) 
By Lever String Quarter Records Nos. 67335-D — 67336-D 
Set No. 70 — with Album $7,50 $1.50 each 
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Symphony No. 2, in D major - - - Johannes Brahms 
(Born May 7, 1833, at Hamburg; died April 3, 1897, at Vienna) 


Brahms spent more than ten years upon the writing of his First 
Symphony, which was produced in 1876, and then brought forth his 
Second Symphony only about a year later. The work was completed 
at Lichtenthal during the summer of 1877 and had its first public per- 
formance in orchestral form at a Philharmonic concert in Vienna, 


December 30, 1877, under the direction of Hans Richter. 


This symphony has been described by Hanslick as “‘peaceful, 
tender, but not effeminate serenity, which on the one side is quickened 
to joyous humor and on the other is deepened to meditative serenity. 
The first movement begins immediately with a mellow and dusky horn 
theme. It has something of the character of a serenade, and this 
impression is strengthened still further in the Scherzo and the Finale. 
The first movement immerses us in a clear wave of melody, upon which 
we rest, swayed, refreshed, undisturbed by two slight Mendelssohnian 
reminiscences which emerge before us. A broad singing Adagio fol- 
lows. The Scherzo is thoroughly delightful in its graceful movement 
in minuet tempo. It is twice interrupted by a Presto, which flashes, 
spark-like, for a moment. The Finale, more vivacious, but always 
agreeable in its golden serenity, is widely removed from the stormy 
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finales of the modern school. Mozartian blood flows in its veins. This 
symphony is a contrast rather than a companion to the first symphony 
of Brahms, and thus it appears to the public.’ 


The main theme of the first movement is introduced at the very 
outset by the horns; the second subject is a lyric theme for the cellos. 
The second movement opens with the main theme announced by the 
‘cellos. The second subject is presented by the flutes and oboes, and 
is followed by a new theme in the strings. The third movement is in 
the form of an intermezzo with two episodes or trios. Its principal 
theme is stated by the oboe, clarinets and bassoons, with a pizzicato 
figure in the ‘cellos. The fourth movement is in sonata form. The 
principal subject appears in the strings, and after a long transitional 
passage the second subject is announced, also by strings. The move- 
ment ends with a long and elaborate coda. 


Excerpts from “El Amor Brujo”’ - - - Manuel de Falla 
(Born November 23, 1876, at Cadiz) 

Manuel de Falla, who was introduced to San Francisco symphony 

patrons through his “‘Nights in the Gardens of Spain,”’ at one of last 


season's concerts, began his studies at Cadiz under Alejandro Odero 
and Enrique Broca. He then removed to Madrid and studied compo- 


Next Pair of Symphony Concerts 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 


Sensational Polish Pianist 


Only appearance in San Francisco 


“As a master of the keyboard he is prodigious, over- 
whelming, immense. Colossal is the only adjective that 
approximately describes Friedman’s performance.’’ — New 
York “‘American.”’ 


“His effects grip and confound the senses.”,-—-New York 


oun.” 


‘Ignaz Friedman played stupendously at Aeolian Hall last 
night. The audience cheered, something that doesn’t often 


happen in Aeolian Hall.’’—New York ‘“World.”’ 


(Complete programme on page 2) 

















sition with Felipe Pedrelli and piano with Jose Trago. In 1907 he 
went to Paris and became associated with Debussy, Dukas, Ravel and 
other modernists. His opera, “La Vida Breve,’ composed before he 
went to Paris, was produced at Nice in 1913, and subsequently per- 
formed at Paris and Madrid. With the outbreak of the war De Falla 
returned to Madrid, where his second stage piece, “El Amor Brujo”’ 
(Love, the Sorcerer), was produced on April 15, 1915. The follow- 


ing is a synopsis of the action: 


‘“Candelas, a young, very beautiful, and passionate woman, has 
loved a wicked, jealous and dissolute but fascinating and coaxing 
gypsy. Although having led a very unhappy life with him, she has 
loved him intensely and mourned his loss, unable ever to forget him. 
Her memory of him is something like a hypnotic dream, a morbid, 
gruesome and maddening spell. She is terrified by the thought that 
the dead man may not be entirely gone, that he may return, that he 
continues to love her in his fierce, shadowy, faithless and caressing way. 
She lets herself become a prey to her thoughts of the past, as if under 
the influence of a spectre; yet she is young, strong and vivacious. 
Spring returns, and with it love in the shape of Carmelo. Carmelo, a 
handsome youth, enamoured and gallant, makes love to her. Candelas, 
not unwilling to be won, almost unconsciously returns his love, but the 
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obsession of her past weighs against her present inclination. When 
Carmelo approaches her and endeavors to make her share in his pas- 
sion, the spectre returns and terrifies Candelas, whom he separates 
from her love. They cannot exchange the kiss of perfect love. 


‘Carmelo being gone, Candelas languishes and droops; she feels 
as if bewitched, and her past loves seem to flutter heavily around her 
like malevolent and foreboding bats. But this evil spell must be 
broken, and Carmelo thinks he has found a remedy. He had once 
been the comrade of the gypsy whose spectre haunts Candelas. He 
knows that the dead lover was the typically faithless and jealous Anda- 
lusian gallant. Since he appears to retain, even after death, his fancy 
for beautiful women, he must be attacked on his weak side and thus 


diverted from his posthumous jealousy, in order that Carmelo may 
exchange with Candelas the perfect kiss against which the sorcery of 
love cannot prevail. 


“Carmelo persuades Lucia, a young and enchantingly pretty 
gypsy girl, the friend of Candelas, to feign acceptance of the spectre’s 
addresses. Lucia, for love of Candelas and out of feminine curiosity, 
agrees. Carmelo returns to make love to Candelas, and the spectre 
intervenes, but he finds the charming little gypsy, and neither can nor 
will resist the temptation, not being experienced in withstanding the 
allurements of a pretty face. He makes love to Lucia, cajoling and 
imploring her, and the coquettish young gypsy almost brings him to 
despair. In the meantime Carmelo succeeds in convincing Candelas 
of his love, and life triumphs over death and over the past. The 
lovers at last exchange the kiss that defeats the evil influence of the 
spectre, who perishes, definitely conquered by love—Love the Sor- 
cerer. 


The opera is in one act and two scenes, and is known as a 
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‘‘gitaneria,’ a dramatic form peculiar to Spain. The word means 
“gypsy life’ and indicates the color and setting of a work which may 
be best described as a singing ballet. The Madrid production did not 
meet with any great success, due, according to Monsieur G. Jean- 
Aubry, the distinguished French critic, to the fact that “‘the public did 
not know just what to make of a work in which the technical skill of 


the Paris-trained composer was applied to a popular form quite new 
to the world of art. Later the composer drew from the music certain 
symphonic excerpts, in which he suppressed the spoken or sung parts 
and enlarged the instrumentation, but this did not alter the essential 
character of the work, which is to be found in its particular color, or 


the semi-Arabian style of its idioms.”’ 


In this revised form the score, consisting of twelve numbers, was 
published, the purely orchestral ones played today being: I. Introduc- 
tion and Scene (Allegro furioso ma non troppo vivo); II. Among the 
Gypsies—Evening (Tranquillo e misterioso) ; III. The Spectre (Vivo, 
ma non troppo); IV. Dance of Terror (Allegro ritmico); V. The 
Magic Circle—The Fisherman's Narrative (Andante molto tranquillo) ; 
VI. Midnight of Sorcery (Lento e lontano); VII. Ritual Dance of Fire 
to Dispel Evil Spirits; VIII. Pantomime (Allegro—Andantino tran- 
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quillo) ; IX. Dance of the Game of Love (Allegretto mosso) ; X. Finale 
(Allegretto tranquillo—Largamente). 


Richard Strauss 


Rondo, “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’ - 


(Born June 11, 1864, at Munich) 


This work was composed in 1894-95 and first performed at 
Cologne, November 5, 1895, under the baton of Franz Wullner. With 
the exception of the title, the score contains no clue as to the meaning 
of the music. However, the following interesting analysis has been 


made by William Klatte: 


‘*A strong sense of German folk feeling pervades the whole work. 
The source from which the tone poet drew his inspiration is clearly 
indicated in the introduction, which to some extent stands for the ‘once 
upon a time’ of the story books. That which follows is not to be 
treated in the pleasant and agreeable manner of narrative poetry, but 
in a more sturdy fashion, is at once apparent by the characteristic 
bassoon figure which breaks in upon the piano of the strings. Of equal 
importance for the development of the piece is the horn theme imme- 
diately following. He wanders through the land as a thoroughgoing 
adventurer. The rogue, putting on his best manners, slyly passes 
through the gate, and enters a certain city. It is market day; the 
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women sit at their stalls and prattle. Hop! Eulenspiegel springs on 
his horse, gives a smack of the whip, and rides into the midst of the 
crowd. A confused sound of broken pots and pans, and the market 
women are put to flight. In haste the rascal rides away and secures a 
safe retreat. 


‘‘This was his first merry prank; a second follows immediately. 
Eulenspiegel has put on the vestments of a priest and assumes a very 
unctuous mien. Though posing as a preacher of morals, the rogue 
peeps out from the folds of his mantle (the Eulenspiegel motive on 
the clarinet points to the imposture). He fears for the success of his 
scheme. A figure played by the muted violins, horns and trumpets 
makes it plain that he does not feel comfortable in his borrowed 
plumes. But soon he makes up his mind. Away with all scruples. 
He tears them off. 


‘Again the Eulenspiegel motive is brought forward in the previ- 
ously lively tempo, but is now subtly metamorphosed and chivalrously 
colored. Eulenspiegel has become a Don Juan and he waylays pretty 
women. And one has bewitched him; Eulenspiegel is in love. Hear 
him now, glowing with love the violins, clarinets and flutes sing. But 
in vain. His advances are received with derision, and he goes away in 
a rage. How can one treat him so slightingly? Is he not a splendid 
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fellow? Vengeance on the whole human race. He gives vent to his 
rage, and strange personages suddenly draw near. A troop of honest, 
worthy Philistines. In an instant all his anger is forgotten. But it is 
still his chief joy to make fun of these lords and protectors of blame- 
less decorum, to mock them. Now that Eulenspiegel has had his joke, 
he goes away and leaves the professors and doctors behind in thought- 
ful meditation. (Fragments of the typical theme of the Philistines are 
here treated canonically. ) 


“Alas! There is a sudden jolt to his wanton humor, The drum 
rolls a hollow roll; the jailer drags the rascally prisoner into the crimi- 
nal court. The Eulenspiegel theme replies calmly to the threatening 
chords. Eulenspiegel lies. Again the threatening tones resound; but 
he does not confess his guilt. On the contrary, he lies for the third 


time. His jig is up. Fear seized him; the fatal moment draws near; 
he is strung up. The last struggle (flutes), and his soul takes flight. 


‘After sad, tremulous pizzicati of the strings, the Epilogue begins. 
At first it is almost identical with the introductory measures, which are 
repeated in full; then the most essential parts of the second and third 
chief theme passages appear, and finally merge into a soft chord. 
Eulenspiegel has become a legendary character. The people tell their 
tales about him: ‘Once uponatime . . .’ But that he was a merry 
rogue and a real devil of a fellow seems to be expressed by the final 
eight measures, full orchestra, fortissimo.”’ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


SECOND 
POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 
Sunday, November 13, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 


1. Overture, ““‘Leonore’’ No. 3 


. Serenade, “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik”’ 
(First time at these concerts) 


. Symphonic Poem, “‘Phaeton’’ 
. Mephisto Waltz 
. ~Midsommarvaka’’ 


. Legend, “Zorahayda”’ 


. Italian Caprice 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


SECOND PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Curran Theatre 


Friday, November 4, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, November 6, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: IGNAZ FRIEDMAN, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 


. Symphonie Concertante 
(First time in San Francisco) 


Soloists: 
MISHEL PIASTRO, Violin MICHEL PENHA, ’Cello 
C. ADDIMANDO, Oboe E. KUBITSCHEK, Bassoon 
. Legend of “‘Assisi’’ 
(First time in San Francisco) 
. Piano Concerto, D minor 
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Che San Francisea Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—-Season—1928 


FIRST POPULAR CONCERT 
670th Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Sunday Afternoon, October 30, 2:45 o’clock 


PROGRAMME 


. Overture to “Euryanthe”’ 


. Suite No. 3, ““Roma’”’ 
Andante tranquille—Allegro agitato 
Allegro vivace 
Andante molto 
Allegro vivacissimo 
(First time at these concerts) 


. Symphonic Poem, “Tasso” 
Intermission 


Overture, “‘Nachklange von Ossian” 
(First time in San Francisco) 
*(a) Entr’ Acte from ““Rosamunde’”’ 
(b) “The Music Box’”’ 
(c) ‘““The Bee” 


*You may enjoy this number at home; it has been recorded for the 
Victor by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Alfred Hertz. 


SYMPHONYLOGUES 
The Women’s City Club announces a series of twelve Symphonylogues 
by Victor Lichtenstein, to be given in the Club Auditorium, 465 Post Street, 
at eleven o’clock on the mornings of the Friday symphony concerts. 
Course tickets for the twelve lectures, $6.00; single admissions, 75c. 
On sale at the Women’s City Club or Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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sisting of five parts or more are enclosed in attractive record albums. 
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Overture to ‘‘Euryanthe”’ - . - Carl Maria von Weber 
(Born Dec. 18, 1786, at Eutin; died June 5, 1826, at London) 


Although the opera ““Euryanthe”’ has never been a success be- 
cause of its poor libretto, the overture is an immortal concert favorite. 
Sir Julius Benedict, who was a pupil of Weber, wrote of it as follows: 

“The overture is rich in its effects, chivalric, repressive and pas- 
sionate by turns. It includes several of the important musical and 
dramatic features of the opera. The leading phrase, embodying 
Adolar’s faith in God and his Euryanthe, conjures up at once the splen- 
dor of a Provencal court, with its knights, its troubadours and fair 


ladies. The second subject is taken from Adolar’s scene, ‘O Happi- 
ness, | Scarce Comprehend Thee,’ and forms a delightful contrast to 
the preceding; after which an unexpected and novel modulation leads 
to a mysterious movement, which embodies the ghostly apparition of 
Adolar’s ancestors. The characters of Adolar’s rival, Lysiart, and of 
Euryanthe’s false friend, Eglantine, are portrayed by the respective 
musical figures, which, alternating with snatches of the first subject, 
describe well the struggle of truth and loyalty against fraud and trea- 
son. At last the clouds are dispersed and the return to the beginning 
and to Adolar’s motive, ‘O Happiness,’ in the original key, now a 
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jubilant, triumphant song, inspiring and almost overwhelming, by its 
enthusiasm and fire, completes this highly poetic conception.’ 


Suite No. 3, “Roma” - - - - - Georges Bizet 
(Born Oct. 25, 1838, at Paris; died June 3, 1875, at Bougival) 


Georges Bizet (whose correct name was Alexandre Cesar Leopold 
Bizet) entered the Paris Conservatoire when but nine years of age, 
where for the next ten years he pursued his musical education. His 
ability and industry were manifest from the fact that he was the recipi- 
ent of a long series of prizes culminating in the Grand Prix de Rome, 
which he carried away in 1857. This much-coveted prize is a testi- 
monial awarded annually by the Academie de Beaux Arts, which 
entitles the holder to a subsidy from the French government for a 
period of five years. The successful competitor is sent to Rome for 
two years and, while there, resides in the Villa Medici at the Academie 
de France, which was established in 1666 by Louis XIV. The third 
year is spent in Germany and the remaining two in Paris. During his 
sojourn in Rome, Bizet forwarded to Paris two operas, two movements 
of a symphony and an overture, ‘“‘La Chasse d’Ossian.”’ 

The “‘Roma’”’ Suite was first produced in Paris in 1869 under the 
title “Souvenirs de Rome, Fantasie Symphonique.”’ Bizet described 
the reception accorded it as follows: “‘“My symphony went very well. 
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First movement: a round of applause, a few expressions of disapproval 
—second round, a hiss—third round. Andante: one round of ap- 
plause. Finale: very effective, applause thrice renewed, three or four 
hisses. Altogether, success!” 


The first movement is ushered in by a slow introduction. A 
quartet of French horns presents a beautiful melody, which is devel- 
oped with fine, poetic feeling. ‘The movement proper is an allegro 
agitato, dramatic in its contents and brilliantly orchestrated. The first 
theme is presented by the strings and the second by the clarinets. 
There is an extended development of this material in the best style of 
the composer, marking the unquestionable genius of the gifted man 
whose untimely death robbed music of what promised to be a notable 
figure. The theme of the introduction returns, and with its soft state- 
ment the movement closes. The second movement is a delicious 
scherzo. A graceful, scintillating melody is announced by the strings. 
Each division of the string quartet takes it up in turn. Several charm- 
ing counter melodies are introduced and the whole has a rich, Oriental 
flavor. The trio, which is taken in a more deliberate tempo, is built 
on a new melody announced by the violins, after which the first part 
of the movement is repeated. The third movement is an andante of 
charming character. The strings present the principal melody, to 
which the clarinet is soon joined. A second theme is played by the 
woods. It is in the nature of a folk-song and is developed to a strong 
climax. There is a short episode and then the first part returns, the 
entire movement being rounded out by an expressive coda. The last 
movement is a sparkling carnival, depicting the gayety of such a cele- 
bration. The leading theme is developed with great intensity and 
spirit, the orchestral treatment being extremely facile and _ brilliant. 
A reminiscence of the third movement makes its appearance toward 
ie middle, leading to a fascinating presto with which the movement 
closes. 


Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Tasso, Lamento e Trionfo”’ - Franz Liszt 
(Born Oct. 22, 1811, at Raiding, Hungary; died July 31, 1886, at Bayreuth) 


This, the second of Liszt's thirteen symphonic poems, was com- 
posed for the Goethe Centennial Jubilee held at Weimar in 1849, on 
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which occasion it was performed as an overture to Goethe's ““Tasso.”’ 
The following is the composer's own description of the work: 


‘‘] wanted to define the contrast expressed in the title, and it was 
my object to describe the grand antithesis of the genius, ill-used and 
misunderstood in life, but in death surrounded with a halo of glory 
whose rays were to penetrate the hearts of his persecutors. Tasso loved 
and suffered in Ferrara, was avenged in Rome, and lives to this day in 
the popular songs of Venice. These three standpoints are inseparably 
connected with his career. To render them musically, I invoked his 
mighty shadow, as he wanders even today by the lagoons of Venice, j 
proud and sad in countenance, or watching the feasts of Ferrara, where 
his master works were created. I followed him to Rome, the Eternal 
City, which bestowed upon him the crown of glory, and in him canon- 
ized the martyr and the poet. ‘Lamento e Trionfo’ — these are the 
contrasts in the fate of the poet, of whom it was said that, although a 
curse might rest upon his life, a blessing would not be wanting from 
his grave. In order to give to my idea the authority of living fact, | 
borrowed the form of my tone-picture from reality, and chose for its ‘ 
theme a melody to which three centuries after the poet’s death, I have . 
heard Venetian gondoliers sing the first strophes of his ‘Jerusalem.’ 


“The motif itself has a slow, plaintive cadence of monotonous 
mourning; the gondoliers, however, by drawling certain notes, give it 
a peculiar coloring, and the mournfully drawn-out tones, heard at a e 
distance, produce an effect not dissimilar to the reflection of long 
stripes of fading light upon a mirror of water. This song once made i 
a profound impression on me, and when [| attempted to illustrate 
Tasso musically, it recurred to me with such imperative force that | 5 
made it the chief motif for my composition. The Venetian melody is ‘ 
so replete with inconsolable mourning, with bitter sorrow, that it suf- 
fices to portray Tasso’s soul, and again it yields to the brilliant deceits 
of the world, to the illusive, smooth coquetry of those smiles, whose 
slow poison brought on the fearful catastrophe, for which there seemed 
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to be no earthly recompense, but which was eventually, at the capital, 
clothed in a mantle of brighter purple than that of Alphonse.”’ 


Overture, ‘‘Nachklange von Ossian”’ - - Niels Wilhelm Gade 


(Born Feb. 22, 1817, at Copenhagen; died there Dec. 21, 1890) 


Gade, generally regarded as the founder of the Scandinavian 
school of music, began the serious study of music when he was fifteen 
years of age. His first opus, the overture played today, took the first 
prize at a competition instituted by the Copenhagen Music Society in 
1841, and won for the young composer a royal stipend for further 
study. In 1842, Gade’s C minor Symphony was produced by Men- 
delssohn at a Gewandhaus concert in Leipzig and its reception was 
such that he was warmly welcomed when he went to Leipzig in 1843. 
Becoming intimately ‘associated with Schumann and Mendelssohn, 
Gade often conducted the Gewandhaus concerts in Mendelssohn's 
absence, and upon his death in 1847 succeeded him as regular con- 
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ductor. In 1848, Gade returned to Copenhagen, where he remained. 

In the overture, “‘Nachklange von Ossian’’ (Echoes of Ossian), . 
Gade has sought to reflect the spirit of the Ossian poetry. After brief 
passages in the violas and bass strings, supported by violins and horns 
and the gentle roll of drums, the cellos announce a sombre melody. 
The woodwinds follow in short phrases. The clarinet, bassoon, and 
horn take the theme, and at last it extends to all the wind instruments, 
fortissimo. It is sunrise and hunters’ horns are heard. Another figure 
for the chase enters, after which the original subject re-enters, given 
out by the brasses and harp. The two subjects are interwoven, the 
second figure continually growing stronger, and at last a unison in the 
strings prepares the way for the second theme, announced by the 
oboe and taken successively by bassoon and horn. It is a gentle, 
eraceful melody, and is thought by some to be a tribute to womanly 
beauty. After a repetition of this theme the working out begins, fol- 


lowed by the recapitulation for which the horn call prepares the way. 
The Coda is constructed from the material in the introduction and 
brings this remarkable realization of Ossianic beauty to its close. 


Entr’Acte from ‘‘Rosamunde”’ - - ~ Franz Schubert 
(Born Jan. 31, 1797, at Lichtenthal; died Nov. 19, 1828, at Vienna) 


‘‘Rosamunde” had two performances in Vienna in 1823 and 
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then the play and music were bundled up, laid away and forgotten. 
In 1867, forty-four years later, Sir Arthur Sullivan of English comic 
opera fame, and Sir George Grove, author of the well-known musical 
dictionary, while on the hunt in Vienna for neglected Schubert manu- 
scripts, found “Rosamunde.’” The music consisted of an overture, 
three entr’ actes, two numbers of ballet music; “‘Shepherd’s Melody,”’ 
a little piece for clarinets, horns and bassoons; a romance for soprano 
solo, and three choruses. 


‘“‘The Music Box” - - - - - - Anatol Liadow 


(Born May 11, 1855, at Petrograd; died August, 1914) 


This dainty little number, known also as a Valse Badinage, is, as 
its name indicates, an imitation of an old-fashioned tinkling music box, 
and can readily be recognized as such without any detailed analysis. 
It is simply written for two flutes, piccolo, three clarinets, bells and 


harp. 


“The Bee”’ : - - - - - - Franz Schubert 
(Born July 22, 1808, at Dresden; died there April 12, 1878) 


This little piece, originally written as a violin solo with piano 
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accompaniment, was arranged for orchestra by Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Franz Schubert was a 
violinist whose artistic energies were confined to the musical life of 
Dresden. In addition to ‘““The Bee,’ which is his only work that is 
widely known, the composer published a number of etudes for violin; 
a fantasie for violin and orchestra, and other pieces for violin, ‘cello 
and piano. Like the preceding number, “The Music Box,’’ this piece 
needs no explanation beyond its title, and even this could easily be 
guessed. 
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Valse de Concert, Opus 47__ - - - Alexandre Glazounow 
(Born August 10, 1865, at Petrograd) . 


Glazounow composed this Valse at Peterhof, near Petrograd, in 
1893, the work, together with an arrangement for piano duet, made by 
himself, having brought to publication the following year. 

The waltz opens with an introduction, which is followed by the 
theme of the dance in the violas and clarinets. This is afterwards 
taken up by the higher strings. A second section is brought forward 
in the clarinet, another in the same instruments with a pizzicato accom- 
paniment in the strings. The first theme then returns in the first violins 
and woodwind, followed by other material of a playful character, 
which leads into a brilliant and effective coda. 
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Lento—Allegro non troppo 
Allegretto 
Allegro non troppo 


Cesar Franck was born in Belgium in 1822 but spent the greater part of 
his life in Paris, where for years he was the organist at Saint Clothilde. His dis- 
tinguished pupil, Vincent d’Indy, has said of the D minor Symphony: “Franck’s 
symphony is-a continual ascent towards pure gladness and life-giving light because 
its membership is solid, and its themes are manifestations of ideal beauty. What is 
there more joyous and sanely vital than the principal subject of the Finale, around 
which all the other themes in the work cluster and crystallize? While in the 


higher register all is dominated by that motive which Ropartz has justly called 
‘the theme of faith’.” 


Robert Schumann once said that a painter who wished to portray the 
Almighty would best achieve his purpose by depicting cherubs on the very edge 
of his canvass, with their eyes turned from the center. The “painter’ of the D 
minor Symphony has beheld a vision and having beheld it in its radiance and 
power, makes no attempt to affirm what he has beheld—but only suggests. ‘wo 
themes which predominate throughout the work are known as the Faith and Hope 
motives, both appearing in the first movement; the first a calm, gentle mystical 
theme of six bars, the second in the shape of a triumphant outburst of the entire 
orchestra. A characteristic feature of the symphony is the half-tone progressions, 
peculiar to Franck and the school of composers he established. 


INTERMISSION 


2. Rondo, “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’’........ Richard Strauss 


Till Eulenspiegel is the hero of an old folk-story of the fifteenth century, 
attributed to a Dr. Thomas Murner. Till is a wandering mechanic of Brunswick 
who plays all sorts of practical jokes on the simple-minded peasant folk. Although 
the composer has refused to give a detailed programme many commentators have 
done so, the substance of the story being: The opening bars of the work may be 
accepted as the “once upon a time” of the story books. Till is wandering, looking 
for adventure and comes to a certain city on market day, the market women 
sitting at their stalls gossiping. Suddenly Till mounts his horse and dashes among 
the crowd. Midst the uproar of broken pots and pans and shouting women, he 
beats a safe retreat. His next prank consists of putting on the vestments of a priest, 
but he does not feel comfortable in this role and soon throws off his robes. Next 
he appears as a Don Juan. However he really falls in love, only to be laughed at 
by the cbject of his devotion. Rage possesses him but is soon forgotten when he 
meets a company of “worthy Philistines.” Assuming an air of great seriousness he 
mocks them, leaving the good doctors and professors quite puzzled. Gaily Till 
goes his way and even the ominous tones of the trombones forecasting his fate 
sound no warning in his conscience until he lands in prison and is dragged before 
the criminal court. Note the roll of the drums and the threatening chords indica- 
tive of the questioning of the court, Till gaily answering each question with a lie. 
Not until he is condemned to death does fear seize him but then it is too late. The 
fatal moment has come; he is strung up. The flutes portray his last struggle as his 
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soul takes flight. The end of Till’s adventures is followed by an epilogue which 
ends as the tale began with “Once upon a time.” 


3.. Concerto for.Piano, \No.-];.in-& mmor. 2.202.520 22-28 Chopin 


Allegro maestoso 
Romanze— 


Rondo 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 


In the first movement there are three chief themes, exposed by the first violins 
in the orchestral introduction. After the third theme fragments of the first are 
heard preparing the first entrance of the piano. The themes are again used in 
similar fashion, broadened and leading to a virtuoso use of the piano. In the 
second orchestral tutti there is employment of the first motive with the second 
theme given to the solo instrument. Brilliant piano passages follow, while the 
orchestra makes use of the first motive. There is then a tutti with the first motive 
in E. minor, followed by the piano with the second motive in E. minor and at last 
the third in G major. In the second movement the strings play a short introduction 
and the important motives are given out in succession by the piano and varied. 
Later a subsidiary theme is introduced which gives way to the second subject. The 
strings now sing the first theme with ornamentation in the piano. In the Rondo, 
after a few measures of orchestral introduction, the first chief theme is given to the 
piano. The most noticeable of the other themes are an energetic tutti motive and 
a delicate melody given to the solo instrument. 
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“He has fire and bravura, a bril- 
liant and scintillant style, an acute 
sense of dramatic confrontations.” 
And he is one of the multitude of 
great musicians who recognizes 
that only ona great piano may he 
hope to register the subtle nuances 
and vibrant touches that distin- 
guish his personality. 
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135 KEARNY ST. al 1323 WASHINGTON ST, 


SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 


Brailowsky uses the Mason & Hamlin Piano exclusively - - records exclu- 
sively for the Ampico. It will be a pleasure to play his recordings for you. 
In Recital - - Elwyn Artist Series - - Scottish Rite Hall, Tuesday eve., Nov. 10th. 












San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


SEASON 1927-28 


FIRST BERKELEY CONCERT 
HARMON GYMNASIUM 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1927 
8:15 O'CLOCK 


PROGRAMME 


ehcp abet tis ek A Lb aya Men bs QD Be 21S (0 iterate oe oil e le ReMi as SAAT Ft b Brahms 


Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 
Allegretto grazioso 
Allegro con spirito 


INTERMISSION 


Or EMM TIGDIG: WOTRCET VATLCG onto s scalar ckest ees ahecsbmlaay Sanpiara Seactbereeeenpasangraee 


Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro con spirito 


SOLOISTS: 


MisHEt Prastro, Violin MicHeut Penna, ’Cello 
C. AppIMANDO, Oboe E. KusitscHEK, Bassoon 


3. Rondo, ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’’..............-.---------------++-- Strauss 








Ry MM PRON SIO Sse) Bar rs aol ee i i ee ea Brahms 


Brahms spent more than ten years upon the writing of his First 
Symphony, which was produced in 1876, and then brought forth his Second 
Symphony only about a year later. The work was completed at Lichtenthal 
during the summer of 1877 and had its first public performance in orches- 
tral form at a Philharmonic concert in Vienna, December 30, 1877, under 
the direction of Hans Richter. 


The symphony has been described by Hanslick as ‘‘peaceful, tender, 
but not of effeminate serenity, which on the one side is quickened to joyous 
humor and on the other is deepened to meditative repose. The first move- 
ment begins with a mellow and dusky horn theme; it has something of the 
character of a serenade, and this impression is strengthened still further 
in the scherzo and the finale. The first movement immerses us in a clear 
wave of melody, upon which we rest, swayed, refreshed, undisturbed by two 
slight Mendelssohnian reminiscences. A broad singing adagio follows. 
The scherzo is thoroughly delightful in its graceful movement in minuet 
tempo; it is twice interrupted by a presto, which flashes, spark-like, for a 
moment. The finale, more vivacious, but always agreeable in its golden 
serenity, is widely removed from the stormy finales of the modern school; 
Mozartian blood flows in its veins. This symphony is a contrast rather 
than a companion to the First Symphony of Brahms, and thus it appears 
to the publie.’’ 


The main subject of the first movement, as noted above, is introduced 
at the very outset by the horns; the second subject is a lyric theme for the 
cellos. The second movement opens with the main subject announced by 
the ’cellos; the second subject is presented by the flutes and oboes, and is 
followed by a new subject in the strings. The third movement is in the 
form of an intermezzo with two episodes or trios; its principal subject is 
stated by the oboe, clarinets and bassoons, with a pizzicato figure in the 
‘cellos. The fourth movement is in sonata form; the principal subject 
appears in the strings, and after a long transitional passage the second 
subject is announced, also by the strings; the movement ends with a long and 
elaborate coda. 


BeaPMEEDITONIAG MIORCOP WAITRO Scien. Ae cats ce py een cal ea ane a a ee Haydn 


In the eighteenth century the title ‘‘Symphonie Concertante’’’ referred 
to a piece of music for orchestra in which there were parts for solo instru- 
ments, and also to compositions for several solo instruments with orchestra. 
The work played tonight belongs to the period of Haydn’s first visit to 
London, 1791-92, after Salomon, the famous musician and impressario, had 
gone to Vienna personally and succeeded in persuading Hadyn to return 
to London with him. Their arrival had been widely announced, and Haydn 
soon found himself the object of much attention; noblemen, ambassadors, 
writers and artists called on him, and he was showered with invitations. 











The first of the Salomon-Haydn concerts was given March 11, 1791, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms; Haydn, as was the custom, presided at the harpsi- 
chord and Salomon led the orchestra. It was at a somewhat later concert, 
May 3, 1792, that the Symphonie Concertante was first performed, the solo 
violin part being played by Salomon himself. 


Rondo, ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’’.....................-.- Richard Strauss 


This work was composed in 1894-95 and first performed at Cologne, 
November 5, 1895, under the baton of Franz Wullner. With the exception 
of the title, the score contains no clue as to the meaning of the music. 
However, the following interesting analysis has been made by William 
Klatte : 


‘*A strong sense of German folk feeling pervades the whole work. - The 
source from which the tone poet drew his inspiration is clearly indicated 
in the introduction, which to some extent stands for the ‘once upon a time’ 
of the story books. However, that which follows is to be treated not in 
the pleasant and agreeable manner of narrative poetry, but in a more 
sturdy fashion, as is at once apparent from the characteristic bassoon 
figure which breaks in upon the piano of the strings. Of equal importance 
for the development of the piece is the horn theme immediately following. 
Eulenspiegel, after wandering through the land as a thoroughgoing adven- 
turer, puts on his best manners and slyly enters a certain city. It is market 
day; the women sit at their stalls and prattle. Hop! Eulenspiegel springs 
on his horse, gives a smack of the whip, and rides into the midst of the 
erowd. A confused sound of broken pots and pans, and the market women 
are put to flight. In haste the rascal rides away and secures a safe retreat. 


‘“‘This was his first merry prank; a second follows immediately. 
Eulenspiegel has put on the vestments of a priest and assumes a very 
unctuous mien. Though posing as a preacher of morals, the rogue peeps 
out from the folds of his mantle (the Eulenspiegel motive on the clarinet 
points to the imposture). He fears for the success of his scheme. A figure 
played by the muted violins, horns and trumpets makes it plain that he 
does not feel comfortable in his borrowed plumes, and soon, determining 
to put away all scruples, he tears them off. 

‘‘ Again the Eulenspiegel motive is brought forward in the previously 
lively tempo, but it is now subtly metamorphosed and chivalrously colored. 
Kulenspiegel has become a Don Juan and he waylays pretty women. And 
one has bewitched him; Eulenspiegel is in love. Hear him now; glowing 
with love, the violins, clarinets and flutes sing. But in vain. His advances 
are received with derision, and he goes away in a rage. How ean one treat 
him so slightingly? Is he not a splendid fellow? Vengeance on the whole 
human race! He gives vent to his rage, and strange personages suddenly 
draw near. A troop of honest, worthy Philistines. In an instant all his 
anger is forgotten. But it is still his chief joy to make fun of these lords 
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and protectors of blameless decorum, to mock them. Now that Eulenspiegel 
has had his joke, he goes away and leaves the professors and doctors 
behind in thoughtful meditation. (Fragments of the typical theme of the 
Philistines are here treated canonically. ) 


‘Alas! There is a sudden jolt to his wanton humor. The drum rolls 
a hollow roll; the jailer drags the rascally prisoner into the criminal court. 
The Eulenspiegel theme replies calmly to the threatening chords. Eulen- 
spiegel lies. Again the threatening tones resound; but he does not confess 
his guilt. On the contrary, he lies for the third time. His jig is up. Fear 
seizes him; the fatal moment draws near; he is strung up. The last struggle 
(flutes) and his soul takes flight. 

‘After sad, tremulous pizzicati of the strings, the epilogue begins. At 
first it is almost identical with the introductory measures, which are 
repeated in full; then the most essential parts of the second and third chief 
theme passages appear, and finally merge into a soft chord. Eulenspiegel 
has become a legendary character. The people tell their tales about him : 
‘Once upon atime....’ But that he was a merry rogue and a real devil 
of a fellow seems to be expressed by the final eight measures, full orchestra, 
fortissimo.’’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


SECOND BERKELEY CONCERT 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1927, 8:15 P.M. 


PROGRAMME 
1. Overture, ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 3........--.---.--.---c--ceeceecceeceeneeeseneenenenceneees Beethoven 
9. ‘“Nachklange von Ossian’ ’............-.----------s--c-:ce-cseeencesecereeceeeseennenteneancences Gade 
ERO LEIOE | AUG fs s.cct0Se cs nhecas ceases. ndenecnnansnscenesertsostesotnannenunanasnestnannesennenntes Wagner 
MAT ALTATT ADT IOC.. ccc cnct 8s oh s cadens ons nsesodesgc olds ear inentsSnanamann ine Tschaikowsky 
5. (a) Entr’acte from ‘‘Rosamunde’ ’..........-.---------------------eeereeees Schubert 
(D) Music Box ...........2------c-:c-cecceecceeeeeeceececeeeeeceeeeceseesenaeteenenaesannesenanes Inadow 
(Cc) The Bee .......---2-------s-c-csseeeseseeeesceeeseseseceoeeesenesnennsataeassnanesananeraeenns Schubert 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
SECOND 
POPULAR CONCERT 
Curran Theatre 
Sunday, November 13, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 


1. Overture, ““‘Leonore’ No. 3 


. Serenade, “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’”’ 
(First time at these concerts) 


. Symphonic Poem, “‘Phaeton” 
. Mephisto Waltz 
. ‘“Midsommarvaka”’ 


. Legend, “Zorahayda” - 
. Italian Caprice 












SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO PRESENTS 





Handel’s Oratorio Masterpiece 


“THE MESSIAH” 


Thursday, December 8, 8:20 P. M. 


Exposition Auditorium 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MUNICIPAL CHORUS | 


Nina Morgana, Soprano Myra Mortimer, Contralto 
Ernest Davis, Tenor Herbert Gould, Barttone 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


Tickets 50c, $1.00, $1.50. On Sale November 7, Sherman Clay & Co. 
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. * * or © 
Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


which maintains 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SPECIAL SYMPHONY COMMITTEE 


WALLACE ALEXANDER SIDNEY M. EHRMAN 

R. I. BENTLEY MoRTIMER FLEISHHACKER 

Miss LENA BLANDING F. J. KOSTER 

Miss Louise A. Boyp J. B. LEvison 

GEORGE T. CAMERON CLay MILLER 

SELAH CHAMBERLAIN B. F. SCHLESINGER 

S. WALDO COLEMAN Mrs. M. C. Sioss 

A. B. C. DOHRMANN W. C. VAN ANTWERP 
Evi H. WIEL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 








BRAILOWSKY 


ie sa “He has fire and bravura, a bril- 
‘\ LA, a liant and scintillant style, an acute 

: sense of dramatic confrontations.” 
And he is one of the multitude of 
great musicians who recognizes 
that only ona great piano may he 
hope to register the subtle nuances 
and vibrant touches that distin- 
guish his personality. 
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flason & Hamlin PIANOS 


are used exclusively by this admired artist. 


“Their lasting, or ‘singing’ tone, their resonance so full and 
noble, and their pervasiveness even in most delicate piants- 
simo - - - indeed, as the piano is supreme among musical 
instruments, so I think the Mason & Hamlin 1s supreme 
among pianos.’ — Brailowsky. For the “personality” or 
distinguishing feature of this piano is the almost hu- 
man warmth: of its noble tones. 
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1323 WASHINGTON ST, 
OAKLAND 














135 KEARNY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Brailowsky uses the Mason & Hamlin Piano exclusively - - records exclu- 
sively for the Ampico. It will be a pleasure to play his recordings for you. 
In Recital - - Elwyn Artist Series - - Scottish Rite Hall, Thursdayeve., Nov. 10th. 
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Che San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—-Season—1928 


Second Pair of Symphony Concerts 
673d and 674th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, November 4, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, November 6, 2:45 o’clock 


Soloist: IGNAZ FRIEDMAN, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 
}. (Symphonie. Concertante ..c. 22 oes tess scce eet te Haydn 
Allegro 
Andante 


Allegro con spirito 
(First time in San Francisco) 
Soloists: 


MISHEL PIASTRO, Violin MICHEL PENHA, ‘Cello 
C. ADDIMANDO, Oboe | E. KUBITSCHEK, Bassoon 


Ds Leeperichs + ASeSr VAs ok. bt eet fe: Wetzler 
(First time in San Francisco) 
Intermission 
Fe ONCETLCO LONE TEdbOo LTT eco, co Pee cs eae Brahms 
Maestoso 
Adagio 


Rondo: Allegro non troppo 
IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 


(The piano is a Steinway) 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
SYMPHONY SCRIP BOOKS 


For the convenience of symphony patrons scrip books are now available. 
Each $10 book contains twenty coupons good for 50 cents on the purchase of 
tickets for any of the Curran Theatre concerts. 


Now on Sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR MUSIC LOVERS! 


SYMPHONYLOGUES 
The Women’s City Club announces a series of twelve Symphonylogues 
by Victor Lichtenstein, to be given in the Club Auditorium, 465 Post Street, 
at eleven o’clock on the mornings of the Friday symphony concerts. 
Course tickets for the twelve lectures, $6.00; single admissions, $1.00 
On sale at the Women’s City Club or Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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-MASTERWORKS 


“A Record Library of theWorld’s Great Music” 


With the October issue of Masterworks sets the Columbia 
Masterworks Series once more takes on added dignity and impor- 
ance in America’s musical life. The works recorded are of the best 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky and Dukas. All are recorded 
by the famous Columbia Viva-tonal (Electric) Process. The works 
are complete except for an occasional conventional repeat. All con- 
sisting of five parts or more are enclosed in attractive record albums. 


The Columbia Masterworks Series offers to all of discriminat- 
ing musical taste the most extensive repertory extant in record 
form of the world’s tone masterpieces. Ask for Columbia Record 
Catalogue and Columbia Masterworks Supplements. 


Latest Masterworks Issues, Now Available 


MOZART: “JUPITER” SYMPHONY 
Complete in Eight Parts 
By Sir DAN GopFREY and SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Set No. 72 — with Album $6.00 


MOZART: BASSOON CONCERTO, TSCHAIKOWSKY: TRIO, Op. 50, 


Op. 191 “TO THE MEMORY OF A 
Sea GREAT ARTIST” 

Complete in Five Parts Complete in Twelve Parts 
By ARCHIE CAMDEN and ORCHESTRA, By ARTHUR CATTERALL, W. H. SQuirE, 

Sir HAMILTON Harty conducting and WILLIAM MurRDOCcH 

Set No. 71— with Album $4.50 Set No. 73 — with Album $9.00 
DUKAS: L’APPRENTI SORCIER 

BEETHOVEN: QUARTET IN Complete in Three Parts 

B FLAT, Op. 130 By Société DES CONCERTS DU COoN- 


SERVATOIRE DE Paris (Orchestra of 
the Paris Conservatory ) 

By LENER STRING QUARTET Records Nos. 67335-D — 67336-D 

Set No. 70 — with Album $7.50 $1.50 each 


Complete in Ten Parts 


Ask for Columbia Masterworks Supplement No. 9 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
345 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISOO, CALIF. 


Columbia 


NEW PROCESS RECORDS 


Made the New Way ~ Eleciricathy 
__ Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Scratch 
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Symphonie Concertante - : - - - Josef Haydn 


In the eighteenth century the title Symphonie Concertante re- 
ferred to a piece of music for orchestra in which there were parts for 


solo instruments, and also to compositions for several solo instruments 
with orchestra. The work played today belongs to the period of 
Haydn's first visit to London, 1791-92. Haydn received flattering 
offers from England in 1787 from W. Cramer, Gallini and Salomon, 
but he always had an excuse, until in 1790 Salomon, the famous musi- 
cian and impressario, went to Vienna personally and succeeded in per- 
suading Haydn to return to London with him. Leaving Vienna on 
December 15, 1790, they arrived in London, New Year's Day, 1791. 
Salomon, keen impressario that he was, had seen to it that their arrival 
was widely announced, and Haydn soon found himself the object of 
all manner of attentions. Noblemen, ambassadors, writers and artists 
called on him; he was showered with invitations. The first of the 
Salomon-Haydn concerts was given March 11, 1791, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. Haydn, as was the custom, presided at the harpsichord 
and Salomon led the orchestra. It was at a somewhat later concert, 
May 3, 1792, that the Symphonie Concertante played today was first 
performed, the solo violin part being played by Salomon himself. 


Legend, “‘Assisi,”” Opus 13 - - - Hermann Hans Wetzler 


(Born September 8, 1870, at Frankfort-on-Main) 


Although he was born at Frankfort-on-Main, Wetzler’s parents 


Established 1852 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK! 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 
One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


JUNE 30th, 1927 
$113,925,831.54 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 4,700,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $575,000.00, 
standing on Books at 1.00 


Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


Edward 
JOHNSON 


cAmerica’s Foremost Tenor 


Soloist at Next Pair 
of Symphony Conecrt 


Complete Programme on Page 54 








were American. Having spent his childhood in America, Wetzler was 
sent in 1882 to Frankfort as a student in the Hoch Conservatory, where 
he studied with Mme. Clara Schumann, Hugo Heermann, Bernhard 
Scholz and Humperdinck. In 1892 he returned to America, and from 
1897 until 1901 officiated as organist at Old Trinity Church, New York. 
In 1902, Wetzler gave orchestral concerts at Carnegie Hall, and in the 
following year brought into existence the Wetzler Symphony Orchestra. 
In 1904, the series of concerts included the participation in them as 
conductor and composer, of Richard Strauss. At the last. concert 
(March 1, 1904) Strauss conducted for the first time anywhere his 
‘Sinfonia Domestica.””’ 


In 1905, Wetzler returned to Germany, in order to devote himself 
to opera conducting. He began at the Hamburg establishment, re- 
maining there for three years. In the autumn of 1908, Wetzler was 
called as first cappelmeister to Elberfeld, but he left that city the fol- 
lowing year to go to Riga, there to remain for four years as conductor 
of the Stadttheater. Later positions as first conductor held by Wetzler 
were those at Halle (1915), Lubeck and Cologne (1919-23). In 
addition to his work as a conductor of operas, Wetzler has directed 
symphony concerts in Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Cologne, and Petro- 
grad. During the last two years he has divided his time between 
composition and conducting in many of the musical centers of 
Germany. 


‘Assisi’ was finished at Cologne, where Mr. Wetzler resides, 
November 29, 1924. It was one of eighty-four scores submitted in 
the competition for a prize of $1,000 offered by the Chicago North 
Shore Festival Association for the best composition written by an 
American composer. Five of those works had been selected by the 
judges of the competition to be tried at a public rehearsal, directed by 
Frederick Stock. ‘‘Assisi’’ was among the five compositions performed 


CONCERT BALL 
Benefit Holy Trinity Russian Cathedral 
Native Sons’ Auditorium 
Saturday Evening, November 12, 8:15 
Organized by 
MADAME ARIADNA MIKESHINA-DRUCKER 
Assisted by 


CLEOPATRA BOLOTINA MARGARETTE PYSTER 
Soprano JUANITA FRANCIS 
LEONID BOLOTINE DOROTHY PRING 
Violinist Danceuses of 
CHILDREN’S CHOIR Muriel Stewart 


Tickets: $1.50, $1.00, 75c. Sherman Clay & Co., or 1520 Green Street 
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on that occasion and the judges awarded it the prize. The first public 
performance of “Assisi” was given at the final concert of the Chicago 
North Shore Festival, Evanston, May 30, 1925. The name of the 
composition was then ‘“The Legend of St. Francis." The work was 


published in 1926. 


St. Francis of Assisi (Giovanni Francesco Bernardone) was born 
October 4, 1182, at Assisi, the son of a merchant. As a boy he was 
merry of heart and given to fine clothes and amusements. At the age 
of twenty-five Francis was seized by a severe illness and he rose from 
his bed of sickness an altered man. The things of joy and luxury which 
formerly he had cherished he now hated and renounced, and he gave 


himself. up to the sacrifice of self for the good of others. Poverty he 
spoke of as his bride and so compassionate was Francis of the sufferings 
of humanity that he would seek out lepers, loathed and feared by the 
populace—as he himself had once loathed and feared them—and kiss 
them and minister to their wants. The new life to which Francis de- 
voted himself caused a rupture with his parents, more particularly with 
his father, and the young man eventually renounced all dependence 
upon that parent and devoted himself to the profession of a religious 
mendicant. It was about 1210 that Francis founded that order of 
mendicants which became known as Franciscan. It began with only 
eight disciples, but the call to poverty and self-renunciation spread 
rapidly and multitudes joined it. Pope Honorius III formally ratified 
the founding of the Franciscan order in 1223. One of the outstanding 
features of the character of St. Francis—he was canonized by Pope 
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Gregory in 1228—was his love of birds and animals, which he was 
accustomed to speak of as his “‘brothers and sisters.’" There are many 
frescos in Italian churches in which there is reproduced St. Francis’ 
preaching to the birds at Bevagna, and that incident is closely con- 


nected with the music in Wetzler’s score. 


Concerto for Piano, No. 1, D minor - - Johannes Brahms 
(Born May 7, 1833, at Hamburg; died April 3, 1897, at Vienna) 


During the spring and summer of 1854, Brahms worked on a 
symphony, but this work was never completed. It was turned into a 
sonata for two pianos. The first two movements later became the first 


and second of the D minor piano concerto and the third is the move- 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2315 Jackson St 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 


THE AMERICAN ORCHESTRA AND 
THEODORE THOMAS 


by Charles Edward Russell 


In his foreword to this work, Mr. Russell says: ‘Without 
sounding the ever-ready pipe of vain-glory, we may justly 
affirm that in one division of representative art the American 
achievement has gone beyond debate. The grand orchestra 
is now more than our foremost cultural asset; it has become 
our sign of honor among the nations. If we lag in other arts, 
we lead in this.’’ 


If there is one man more than any other who has made 
the American orchestra pre-eminent, that man is Theodore 
Thomas. His biographer in telling the dramatic story of the 
development of the American orchestra gives us a vigorous 
biography of the man who for forty-three years fostered and 
led the musical taste of America. 


Publication date, October 21. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 








ment “Behold all flesh’’ in the ““German Requiem.’ The two piano 
sonata was frequently played by Brahms and Mme. Clara Schumann, 
or with his friend Julius Otto Grimm. Grimm often declared to Brahms 
that the musical contents of the work deserved a more dignified form, 
and finally persuaded him to put them into a concerto. The composi- 
tion was completed in 1858 and first performed on January 22, 1859, 


Joachim conducting. It was not received very warmly and the audience 


was accustomed to a more brilliant treatment of the piano part, and 


was plainly puzzled by the symphonic character of the composition. 
A few days later Brahms played the concerto at a Gewandhaus concert 
in Leipzig, but with the same result. Two months later Brahms played 
it at Hamburg and this time the work made a decided and unqualified 


success. 


In the first movement (D minor, 6-8) there is a long orchestral 
introduction. The chief theme begins fortissimo in the strings over a 
roll of tympani. There is an orchestral diminuendo, and the piano 


enters with material in continuation of that which has been heard. The 
second theme, F major, is announced and developed by the piano 
alone, but later is taken up by the strings with the piano in figuration 
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Solo Harpist 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 


FOR ENGAGEMENTS 
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against it. This is worked out at length. The development section 
begins with a sturdy passage for piano, and the orchestra alternates 
with suggestions of the chief theme, but there are figures that almost 
have the aspect of fresh motives. A crescendo leads back to the re- 
capitulation with the chief theme for the piano. The second theme for 
the piano alone is in D major. There is a brilliant coda on the first 
theme, ending in D minor. 

The second movement (D major, 6-4) is an elaborately treated 
Romanza on a single theme (strings and bassoons and later the piano), 


with a subsidiary theme (clarinets) in the middle section. 


In the third movement (D minor, 2-4) the first theme is given 


out by the solo instrument. The second motive is in F major (piano). 
This material is developed. The first theme reappears. The third 
theme is introduced by first violins, B flat major. This is developed. 
Then comes a fugato, after which the chief theme is given to the 
orchestra, with broken octaves for the piano. The second theme re- 
turns in D major. There is a cadenza for the solo instrument. The 
third theme comes back in D major, and is followed by a long coda, 
chiefly on the first theme, now in D major. 
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liant and scintillant style, an acute 
sense of dramatic confrontations.” 
And he is one of the multitude of 
Lge great musicians who recognizes 
Ygg that only ona great piano may he 
hope to register the subtle nuances 
and vibrant touches that distin- 
guish his personality. 


flason & Hamlin PIANOS 


are used exclusively by this admired artist. 


“Their lasting, or ‘singing’ tone, their resonance so full and 
noble, and their pervasiveness even in most delicate piants- 
simo - - - indeed, as the piano is supreme among musical 
instruments, so I think the Mason & Hamlin 1s supreme 
among pianos.’’— Brailowsky. For the “personality” or 
distinguishing feature of this piano is the almost hu- 
man warmth of its noble tones. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
SYMPHONY SCRIP BOOKS 


For the convenience of symphony patrons scrip books are now available. 
Each $10 book contains twenty coupons good for 50 cents on the purchase of 
tickets for any of the Curran Theatre concerts. 


Now on Sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR MUSIC LOVERS! 










SYMPHONYLOGUES 
The Women’s City Club announces a series of twelve Symphonylogues 
by Victor Lichtenstein, to be given in the Club Auditorium, 465 Post Street, 
at eleven o’clock on the mornings of the Friday symphony concerts. 
Next Friday’s lecture will be devoted to Wagner’s ‘‘Die Meistersinger.’’ 


Course tickets for the twelve lectures, $6.00; single admissions, $1.00 
On sale at the Women’s City Club or Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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With the October issue of Masterworks sets the Columbia 
Masterworks Series once more takes on added dignity and impor- 
ance in America’s musical life. The works recorded are of the best 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky and Dukas. All are recorded 
by the famous Columbia Viva-tonal (Electric) Process. The works 
are complete except for an occasional conventional repeat. All con- 
sisting of five parts or moreare enclosed in attractive record albums. 


The Columbia Masterworks Series offers to all of discriminat- 
ing musical taste the most extensive repertory extant in record 
form of the world’s tone masterpieces. Ask for Columbia Record 
Catalogue and Columbia Masterworks Supplements. 
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DUKAS: L’APPRENTI SORCIER 
BEETHOVEN: QUARTET IN Complete in Three Parts 
B FLAT, Op. 130 By Socrtté DES CONCERTS DU CON- 


; SERVATOIRE DE Paris (Orchestra of 
Complete in Ten Parts the Paris Conservatory ) 
By LENER STRING QUARTET Records Nos. 67335-D — 67336-D 
Set No. 70 — with Album $7.50 $1.50 each 
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Overture, ‘“‘Leonore’”’ No.3 - - - Ludwig van Beethoven 
(Born Dec. 16, 1770, at Bonn; died March 26, 1827, at Vienna) 

‘“Fidelio,’” Beethoven's only opera, was first performed at Vienna 
in 1805. For this opera he composed at one time and another no 
fewer than four overtures, three of them known as “‘Leonore’’ Over- 
tures Nos. 1, 2 and 3. “Leonore’’ was the original title of the opera, 
so named after the heroine, “‘Beethoven’’ subsequently changing the 
title of his work to “‘Fidelio."’ The third overture, played today, is by 
far the finest of the four. It is the drama in miniature, and far out- 
classes anything in the opera itself. It is a masterpiece of dramatic 
unity, strength and passion, as well as of unique and imposing musical 
construction. 


Serenade, “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’’? - Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(Born. Jan. 27, 1756, at Salzburg; died Dec. 6, 1791, at Vienna) 

This work, written in 1787, is included by Breitkopf and Hartel 
in their collection of chamber music, although it is generally supposed 
that the composition was not written as such, but rather was intended 
for, orchestral performance, even though the structural form more 
closely fits the string quartet than it does the serenade. 

The opening movement (Allegro, G major, 4-4) is in regularly 
constructed sonata form. The vigorous first theme in G major is fol- 
lowed by a contrasted subject in D. The development is slight, and 
concerned only with the principal theme. The usual Recapitulation 
follows, and the movement ends with a short Coda. The second 
movement (Andante, C major, 2-2) opens with a simple theme which 
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is given extensive repetition. In the middle a new subject (in C 
minor) is introduced in which the first violins and the basses answer 
each other imitatively. Following this the material of the first part 
returns. The Menuetto (Allegretto, G major, 3-4) is written in the 
three-part form peculiar to all minuets. The first part begins with a 
vigorous subject, forte. The second (Trio) appears in D major, and 
the third part repeats the first without change. The principal theme 
of the Rondo (Allegro, G major, 2-2) is heard five times in the course 
of the movement, although not always in the same key. There is a 
second subject which appears first in D major and in three-part har- 
mony sixteen measures after the commencement of the movement. 
It is brought back later on in G major. The Coda begins with a repe- 
tition of the principal theme. 


Symphonic Poem, “‘Phaeton’”’ - - - Camille Saint-Saens 
(Born Oct. 9, 1835, at Paris; died Dec. 16, 1921, at Algiers) 


This symphonic poem, the second of the series composed by 
Saint-Saens, was produced for the first time December 7, 1878, at a 
Chatelet concert, Paris, conducted by Edouard Colonne. In it the 
composer has retold musically the well-known Greek myth: Helios 
rises in the morning from the ocean to guide the spirited steeds of the 
shining sun-chariot across the sky. At night he sinks into the ocean 
in the west and rides in a golden boat around the northern hemisphere 
to the east, where his gorgeous palace lies. One day his ambitious son, 
Phaeton, prevailed upon his father to allow him to drive the chariot; 
but his arms were not strong enough to bridle the wild steeds, which 
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tore madly along, now above the road, scorching the heaven, and now 
below it, endangering the earth, until Jupiter, to save the universe from 
destruction, was compelled to kill the boy with a thunderbolt. Phae- 
ton’s body fell into the river Eridanos, on the banks of which his sisters 


mourned his death. 


Mephisto Waltz - - - - - - - Franz Liszt 
(Born Oct. 22, 1811, at Raiding, Hungary; died July 31, 1886, at Bayreuth) 
Lenau in this episode of his ‘“Faust’’ pictures a marriage feast at 
a village tavern. There is music, there is dancing. Mephistopheles, 
dressed as a hunter, looks in at the tavern window, and beckons Faust 
to enter and take part in the sport. The fiend assures him that a 
damsel tastes better than a folio, and Faust answers that for some 
reason or other his blood is boiling. A black-eyed peasant girl mad- 
dens him at first sight, but Faust does not dare to greet her. Mephis- 
topheles laughs at him, “‘who has just had it out with hell, and is now 
shamefaced before a woman.” The musicians do not please him and 
he cries out: ‘“My dear fellows, you draw a sleepy bow. Sick pleasure 
may turn about on lame toes to your waltz, but not youth full of blood 


and fire. Give mea fiddle, it will sound otherwise, and there will be 
different leaping in the tavern.” And Mephistopheles plays a tune. 
There is wild dancing, so that even the walls are pale with envy be- 
cause they cannot join in the waltz. Faust presses the hand of the dark 
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girl, he stammers oaths of love. Together they dance through the 
open door, through garden and over meadow, to the forest. Fainter 
and fainter are heard the tones of the fiddle; they are heard through 
songs of birds and in the wondrous dream of sensual forgetfulness. 

The basses begin the waltz rhythm with long-continued empty 
fifths, while the first violins indicate the rhythmic movement of the 
chief theme, to the full enjoyment of those that are enamoured with 
realistic dissonances. The chief theme is characterized Rustico, mar- 
cato. The dance grows wilder and wilder. An amorous waltz tune is 
then given to the ‘celli. The oboe has a seductive air to a fantastic 
tremolo figuration of the strings. Mephistopheles triumphs and shrieks 
with glee in his mockery of Faust’s love ecstasy. 


Swedish Rhapsody, ‘‘Midsommarvaka” - : - Hugo Alfven 
(Born May 1, 1872, at Stockholm) 


Hugo Alfven was born in Stockholm, and received his musical 
training in his native city and later in Brussels. His first outstanding 
musical success was as a violinist, but his second symphony, in D 
major, composed about twenty-five years ago, established his position 
throughout Europe as one of the foremost in the present generation of 
composers. For some years he served as professor of counterpoint 
and composition at the Royal Conservatory, Stockholm, and also as 
director of the symphony concerts and Royal Opera there; since 1910 
he has been professor of music at the University of Upsala, and has 
directed the famous Upsala Chorus. His most important works are 
three symphonies, two symphonic poems, several works for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra, a sonata for violin and piano, many songs and 
smaller pieces for piano and violin. 

‘‘Midsommarvaka,”’ which might be translated as “Midsummer 
Wake,” is a fantasy on Swedish folk melodies, giving a musical picture 
of the festival still celebrated in remote parts of Sweden on Midsummer 
Eve (June 24-25) with bonfires, singing and dancing. The themes 
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of the composition are for the most part sentimental and humorous 
songs and dances of the Swedish peasantry. 


Legend, ‘‘Zorahayda,’’ Opus 11 - - Johan Severin Svendsen 
(Born Sept. 30, 1840, at Oslo; died June 14, 1911, at Copenhagen) 


This composition is based upon ‘“The Legend of the Rose of the 
Alhambra,” one of Washington Irving’s fascinating tales. Placed upon 
a fly-leaf of the score, the following quotation from the story explains 
the music: 

On a clear summer night Jacinta was sitting alone in one of the 
halls of the Alhambra. Reclining by a fountain of alabaster, she 
wept; sobs burst from her breast, and her tears fell softly into the 
transparent water. But little by little the water became troubled, and 
in the midst of a wavering vapor appeared the pale phantom of a 
young and beautiful woman bearing in her hand a silver lute. Her 
apparel, resplendent with gems, was that of a Moorish princess. 
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led the musical taste of America. 
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‘‘Mortal daughter,’’ said she in a voice tender and harmonious, ““‘why 
do you weep? Wherefore do you trouble the silence of the night with 
your plaints>?’”’ 

‘| weep for a lover who has abandoned me!”’ 


“Dry your tears; thy sorrows may soon come to an end. But 
listen further. You see before you the hapless Zorahayda. Like 
yourself | have known the torments of unhappy love. A Christian 
cavalier, one of your ancestors, stole my heart away. I had promised 
to embrace his faith and to follow him to his native land. But at the 
critical moment of departure my courage failed, | hesitated, and— 
retained a captive in the palace, | died a pagan after a life of suffering. 
Since then the Genii of Evil have had full power over me, and | must 
remain under their enchantments until the day when the pure hand of 
a Christian shall break the magic spell which holds me a prisoner here. 
You can deliver me. Will you> Speak!’ 


“Yes, I will,’” responded Jacinta all of a tremble. 

‘‘Approach then. Plunge your hand into the water of the foun- 
tain; baptize me according to your faith, and my soul will find eternal 
repose. 

Jacinta advanced, caught the water in the palm of her hand, and 
sprinkled it over the head of the phantom. Then Zorahayda, her 
countenance transfigured, laid her silver lute down gently by the foun- 
tain, folded her white arms over her bosom, and, smiling on the young 
girl with a tenderness ineffable, disappeared. Jacinta seemed to waken 
from a dream. But on beholding at her feet the silver lute her doubts 
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vanished, and on remembering Zorahayda’s prediction her features 
were illuminated with hope and joy. 


Italian Caprice - - - - Peter [ljitch Tschaikowsky 
(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotkinsk; died Nov. 6, 1893, at Leningrad) 


The Italian Caprice was written in the period in which Tschai- 
kowsky sojourned in Italy in 1880 and was first performed the same 
year in a concert at Moscow, Nicholas Rubinstein conducting. The 
themes are taken from collections of folk songs, or based on songs 
Tschaikowsky heard in the streets. The Caprice,opens with a trumpet 
fanfare—a bugle call of the Italian cavalry, which the composer heard 
every evening while living in the Hotel Constanzi, next to the barracks 
of the Royal Cuirassiers. The title, “Italian Caprice,’ is well chosen, 
as one melody follows another in a capricious manner, although there 
is no violence done to the basic principles of musical form. The inevi- 
table Tarantella, a characteristic Italian folk dance, is a feature of the 
last part of the work, though at the end the movement becomes too 
rapid even for a tarantella, and it ends in a quick 2-4 time. 


It would seem that the first title for the work was “‘Italian Fan- 
tasia.’ “Il am working at the sketch of an ‘Italian Fantasia’ based 
upon folk songs,’’ he wrote to Nadeshda von Meck, “‘and thanks to the 
charming themes, some of which [| have taken from collections and 
some of which I have heard in the:streets, the work will be effective.”’ 
The orchestration of the Caprice was not finished when Tschaikowsky 
returned to Russia, and he completed it at Kamenka in the summer. 
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THIRD 
POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 
Sunday, November 27, 2:45 P. M. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Soloist: LEONID BOLOTINE, Violinist 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO PRESENTS 


Handel’s Oratorio Masterpiece 


“THE MESSIAH” 


Thursday, December 8, 8:20 P. M. 


Exposition Auditorium 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MUNICIPAL CHORUS 


Nina Morgana, Soprano Myra Mortimer, Contralto 
Ernest Davis, Tenor Herbert Gould, Barttone 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


Tickets 50c, $1.00, $1.50. On Sale Sherman Clay & Co. 
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San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


SEASON 1927-28 


SECOND BERKELEY CONCERT 
HARMON GYMNASIUM 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1927 
8:15 O’CLOCK 
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Ai ccig ihe Sabai I Carag Rake . 02 Nes Spee ae ile RANE ORK, OD ae tc lS teres fo Sebeaee Beethoven 

‘*Fidelio,’’ Beethoven’s only opera, was first performed at Vienna, in 
1805. For this opera he composed at one time and another no fewer than 
four overtures, three of them known as ‘‘Lenore’’ Overtures (Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3). ‘‘Lenore’’ was the original title of the opera, so named after the 
heroine, but Beethoven subsequently changed the title to ‘‘Fidelio.’’ The 
third overture, played this evening, is by far the finest of the four. It is 
the drama in miniature, and far outclasses anything in the opera itself. 
It is a masterpiece of dramatic unity, strength and passion, as well as of 
unique and imposing musical construction. 

The key is C major. A short fortissimo is struck. It is diminished by 
woodwind and horns, then taken up, piano, by the strings. From this G 
there is a descent down the scale of C major to a mysterious F sharp. The 
key of B minor is reached, finally A flat major, when the opening measures 
of Florestan’s air in the second act is played. The theme of the Allegro 
begins pianissimo (first violins and cellos), and waxes impetuously. The 
second theme has been described as ‘‘ woven out of sobs and pitying sighs.’’ 
The working-out consists in alternating a pathetic figure, taken from the 
second theme and played by the woodwind over a nervous string accom- 
paniment, with furious outbursts from the whole orchestra. Then comes 
the trumpet-call off stage. The twice repeated call is answered in each 
instance by the short song of thanksgiving from the same scene. A gradual 
transition leads from this to the return of the first theme at the beginning 
of the third part (flute solo). This third part is developed in general as 
the first part and leads to a wildly jubilant coda. 


ue og ERE 9 6 ie A RE ne ace Sop AGO NP NEN tL dren AS PRIOR Sect Wagner 

Richard Wagner married Cosima, daughter of Liszt, on August 20, 
‘1870. In honor of her birthday, and also in thankfulness for the infant, 
Siegfried, ‘‘who,’’ wrote Wagner, ‘‘is now growing together with my 
work, and gives me a new, long life, which has at last attained a meaning,’’ 
the ‘‘Siegfried Idyl’’ was created. The name which the composer gave to 
his son was an association with the music drama ‘‘Siegfried,’’ which 
Wagner was writing when the infant was brought into the world. The 
first production of the Idyl took place December 25, 1875, when it was 
performed on the steps of Wagner’s villa at Triebschen, near Zurich, as 
a morning serenade to Madame Wagner, whose birthday it was. With the 
exception of an old German cradle song, the material for the composition 
is drawn from ‘‘Siegfried.’’ 


Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Tasso, Lamento e Trionfo”’ ...............--------------------++ Liset 

This, the second of Liszt’s thirteen symphonic poems, was composed for 
the Goethe Centennial Jubilee held at Weimar in 1849, on which occasion 
it was performed as an overture to Goethe’s ‘‘Tasso.’’ The following is 
the composer’s own description of the work: 

‘‘T wanted to define the contrast expressed in the title, and it was my 
object to describe the grand antithesis of the genius, ill-used and mis- 
understood in life, but in death surrounded with a halo of glory whose rays 
were to penetrate the hearts of his persecutors. Tasso loved and suffered 
in Ferrara, was avenged in Rome, and lives to this day in the popular songs 
of Venice. These three standpoints are inseparably connected with his 
career. To render them musically, I invoked his mighty shadow, as he 
wanders even today by the lagoons of Venice, proud and sad in counten- 
ance, or watching the feasts of Ferrara, where his master works were 











created. I followed him to Rome, the Eternal City, which bestowed upon 
him the crown of glory, and in him canonized the martyr and the poet. 
‘Lamento e Trionfo’—these are the contrasts in the fate of the poet, of 
whom it was said that, although a curse might rest upon his life, a blessing 
would not be wanting from his grave. In order to give to my idea the 
authority of living fact, I borrowed the form of my tone-picture from 
reality, and chose for its theme a melody to which three centuries after the 
poet’s death I have heard Venetian gondoliers sing the first strophes of his 
‘ Jerusalem.’ 

‘‘The motif itself has a slow, plaintive cadence of monotonous mourn- 
ing; the gondoliers, however, by drawling certain notes, give it a peculiar 
coloring, and the mournfully drawn-out tones, heard at a distance, produce 
an effect not dissimilar to the reflection of long stripes of fading light upon 
a mirror of water. This song once made a profound impression on me, and 
when I attempted to illustrate Tasso musically, it recurred to me with such 
imperative force that I made it the chief motif for my composition. The 
Venetian melody is so replete with inconsolable mourning, with bitter 
sorrow, that it suffices to portray Tasso’s soul. 


Swedish Rhapsody, ‘‘Midsommarvaka”? ..................2...222.c2-00-eeeceeeeeeee- Alfven 

Hugo Alfven was born in Stockholm, and received his musical training 
in his native city and later in Brussels. His first outstanding musical 
success was as a violinist, but his second symphony, in D major, composed 
about twenty-five years ago, established his position throughout Europe as 
one of the foremost in the present generation of composers. For some years 
he served as professor of counterpoint and composition at the Royal Con- 
servatory, Stockholm, and also as director of the symphony concerts and 
Royal Opera there; since 1910 he has been professor of music at the 
University of Upsala, and has directed the famous Upsala Chorus. His 
most important works are three symphonies; two symphonic poems; several 
works for solo voices, chorus and orchestra; a sonata for violin and piano; 
many songs, and smaller pieces for piano and violin. 

‘‘Midsommarvaka,’’ which might be translated as ‘‘ Midsummer Wake,’’ 
is a fantasy on Swedish folk melodies, giving a musical picture of the 
festival still celebrated in remote parts of Sweden on Midsummer Eve 
(June 24-25), with bonfires, singing and dancing. The themes of the 
composition are for the most part sentimental and humorous songs and 
dances of the Swedish peasantry. 


Paul, MCLE ATO; SRONAINDNGO : cn cera er HE he ata Schubert 

‘*Rosamunde’’ had two performances in Vienna in 1823 and then the 
play and music were bundled up, laid away and forgotten. In 1867, forty- 
four years later, Sir Arthur Sullivan of English comic opera fame, and Sir 
George Grove, author of the well-known musical dictionary, while on the 
hunt in Vienna for neglected Schubert manuscripts, found ‘‘Rosamunde.’’ 
The music consisted of an overture, three entr’acts, two numbers of 
ballet music; ‘‘Shepherd’s Melody,’’ a little piece for clarinets, horns and 
bassoons; a romance for soprano solo, and three choruses. 


oe Tog i: Fas Seo A areas eT AIS oR Tea REAM | REAR ere A ei MORSE ee Ra Tiadow 
This dainty little number, known also as ‘‘ Valse Badinage,’’ is as its 
name indicates, an imitation of an old-fashioned tinkling music-box, and 
ean readily be recognized as such without any detailed analysis. It is 
simply written for two flutes, piccolo, three clarinets, bells and harp. 
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This little piece, originally written as a violin solo with piano accom- 
paniment, was arranged for orchestra by Frederick Stock, conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Franz Schubert was a violinist whose 
artistic energies were confined to the musical life of Dresden. In addition 
to ‘‘The Bee,’’ which is his only work that is widely known, the composer 
published a number of études for violin; a fantasie for violin and orchestra, 
and other pieces for violin, ’cello and piano. Like the preceding number, 
this piece needs no explanation beyond its title, and even this could easily 
be guessed. 


RIBEIRO CIODCOLLD COTS Gl i ata emcee ten tae Glazounow 

Glazounow composed this waltz at Peterhof, near Petrograd, in 1893, 
the work, together with an arrangement for piano duet, made by himself, 
being published the following year. 

The waltz opens with an introduction, which is followed by the theme 
of the dance in the violas and clarinets. This is afterwards taken up by 
the higher strings. A second section is brought forward in the clarinet, 
another in the same instruments with a pizzicato accompaniment in the 
strings. The first theme then returns in the first violins and woodwind, 
followed by other material of a playful character which leads into a 
brilliant and effective coda. 
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THIRD BERKELEY CONCERT 
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CONCERTS IN HARMON GYMNASIUM 


Nov. 30. Berkeley Musical Association. 

Jan. 24. California Music League. 

Jan. 31. Berkeley Musical Association. 

Feb. 2. San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
Feb. 14. Berkeley Musical Association. 

Feb. 31. Berkeley Musical Association. 
Mareh 8. San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
April 8. California Music League. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THIRD 
POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 
Sunday, November 27, 2:45 P. M. 
Soloist: LEONID BOLOTINE, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
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LEONID BOLOTINE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOURTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday, December 2, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, December 4, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: BENNO MOISEIWITSCH, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 
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BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
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The Wind Instrument Ensemble 


of San Francisco 


which will soon be heard in a series of 
delightful concerts*, uses exclusively the 


Mason & Hamlin 
PIANO 


This estimable chamber music organization has found 
the Mason & Hamlin the ideal piano for their work 
because of its singularly sympathetic tone—its almost 
magical blending quality. So is this piano beloved of 


artists; so will it reward its owner with music at its best. 


*Fairmont Hotel — Friday Evenings 


December 9th — February 10th 
April 20th 


te 
Wiley Bg Allen ©. 
135 Kearny St. i 1323 Washington St. 
San Francisco Oakland 


It is in the Mason & Hamlin Piano that the 
AMPICO has its full power of re-enactment! 














Che San Franciseo Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—Season—1928 


THIRD PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
677th and 678th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, November 18, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, November 20, 2:45 o’clock 


Soloist: EDWARD JOHNSON, Tenor 


WAGNER PROGRAMME 


“Tristan and Isolde,’’ Prelude 
‘“The Rhinegold,’’ Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla 
“Lohengrin,” Prelude 
‘“‘Lohengrin,’” Lohengrin‘s Narrative 
EDWARD JOHNSON 


‘“Tannhauser,’’ Overture 


Intermission 


6. Siegfried Idyl 
‘“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” 
‘‘Now Begin” 
“Prize Song” 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,’ Prelude 
(Mr. Johnson uses the Baldwin Piano, and records for the Victor. ) 


Edward Johnson recital November 23, Scottish Rite Hall. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
SYMPHONY SCRIP BOOKS 


For the convenience of symphony patrons scrip books are now available. 
Each $10 book contains twenty coupons good for 50 cents on the purchase of 
tickets for any of the Curran Theatre concerts. 


Now on Sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR MUSIC LOVERS! 


SYMPHONYLOGUES 


The Women’s City Club announces a series of twelve Symphonylogues 
by Victor Lichtenstein, to be given in the Club Auditorium, 465 Post Street, 
at eleven o’clock on the mornings of the Friday symphony concerts. 

Course tickets for the twelve lectures, $6.00; single admissions, $1.00 
On sale at the Women’s City Club or Sherman, Clay & Co. 























MASTERWORKS 


“A Record Library of the W orld’s Great Music” 









With the October issue of Masterworks sets the Columbia 
Masterworks Series once more takes on added dignity and impor- 
ance in America’s musical life. The works recorded are of the best 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky and Dukas. All are recorded 
by the famous Columbia Viva-tonal (Electric) Process. The works 
are complete except for an occasional conventional repeat. All con- 
sisting of five parts or more are enclosed in attractive record albums. 


The Columbia Masterworks Series offers to all of discriminat- 
ing musical taste the most extensive repertory extant in record 
form of the world’s tone masterpieces. Ask for Columbia Record 
Catalogue and Columbia Masterworks Supplements. 





Latest Masterworks Issues, Now Available 


MOZART: “JUPITER” SYMPHONY 
Complete in Eight Parts 
By Sir DAN GopFREY and SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Set No. 72 — with Album $6.00 


MOZART: BASSOON CONCERTO, TSCHAIKOWSKY: TRIO, Op. 50, 
Op. 191 “TQ THE MEMORY OF A 
- om GREAT ARTIST” 
Complete in Five Parts Complete in Twelve Parts 
By ARCHIE CAMDEN and ORCHESTRA, By ARTHUR CATTERALL, W.H. SQUIRE, 
















Sir HAMILTON Harty conducting and WILLIAM MuRDOcH 
Set No. 71— with Album $4.50 Set No. 73 — with Album $9.00 
DUKAS: L’>APPRENTI SORCIER 
BEETHOVEN: QUARTET IN Complete in Three Parts 
B FLAT, Op. 130 By Soci&t&é DES CONCERTS DU CON- 


; SERVATOIRE DE Paris (Orchestra of 
Comipicte in Fen Parts the Paris Conservatory ) 

By LENER STRING QUARTET Records Nos. 67335-D — 67336-D 
Set No. 70 — with Album $7.50 $1.50 each 


Ask for Columbia Masterworks Supplement No. 9 








COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
345 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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NEW PROCESS RECORDS 


Made the New Way ~ Esectrically 
_ Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Scratch 
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Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde’’ 

In his collected writings, Wagner has given the following explana- 
tory program of this Prelude: 

“A primitive, old love-poem, which, far from having become 
extinct, is constantly fashioning itself anew, and has been adopted by 
every European language of the Middle Ages, tells us of Tristan and 
Isolde. Tristan, the faithful vassal, woos for his king her for whom 
he dares not avow his own love, Isolde. Isolde, powerless to do 
otherwise than obey the wooer, follows him as bride to his lord. 
Jealous at this infringement of her rights, the Goddess of Love takes 
her revenge. As the result of a happy mistake, she allows the couple 
to taste of the love-potion, which, in accordance with the custom of 
the times, and by way of precaution, the mother had prepared for the 
husband who should marry her daughter from political motives, and 
which, by the burning desire which suddenly inflames them after tast- 
ing it, opens their eyes to the truth, and leads to the avowal that for 
the future they belong only to each other. Henceforth, there is no 
end to the longings, the demands, the joys and woes of love. The 
world, power, fame, splendor, honor, knighthood, fidelity, friendship, 
all are dissipated like an empty dream. One thing only remains; 
longing, longing, insatiable longing, forever springing up anew, pining 
and thirsting. Death, which means passing away, perishing, never 
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awakening, their only deliverance. Powerless, the heart sinks back 
to languish in longing, in longing without attaining; for each attain- 
ment only begets new longing, until in the last stage of weariness the 
foreboding of the highest joy of dying, of no longer existing, of the 
last escape into that wonderful kingdom from which we are furthest 
off when we are most strenuously striving to enter therein. Shall we 
call it Death? . Or is it the hidden wonder-world, from out of which 
an ivy and vine, entwined with each other, grew up upon Tristan’s and 
Isolde’s grave, as the legend tells us?”’ 


The Prelude opens in the ‘cellos with a motive known as The 
Confession of Love.’ This is immediately followed in the next meas- 
ure by another, “‘Desire,”’ played by the oboe. No fewer than seven 
of the most important leading motives are elaborated in this introduc- 
tion to the opera; but while it would be inexpedient to enumerate these 
in detail, attention may be drawn to two, both put forward by the 
‘cellos. The first of these occurs eighteen measures after the begin- 
ning of the movement, and is intended to represent the glance of love 
that passed between Tristan and Isolde. The second is a continuation 
of this, a tender, pleading subject symbolical of the love-potion. The 
whole Prelude is made up of a long and cumulative expression of 
passion in sound. It mounts to a great climax of emotion, and then 
dies away in exhaustion. 


Finale, Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla, from ‘“‘The Rhinegold”’ 


The story of “The Rhinegold’’ is concerned with the gold that, 
having been given into the keeping of the Rhine maidens, is stolen by 
the Nibelung dwarf, Alberich, who had been told by the mocking 
Rhine daughters that only he who foreswore love could obtain posses- 
sion of the treasure, which if fashioned into a ring would confer un- 
limited power on its owner. Wotan, in order to assure himself of a 
secure place from which to govern the world, has had a marvelous 
citadel built for himself and the gods by the two giants, Fasolt and 
Fafner, to whom, as a reward he has promised Freia, the goddess of 
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youth and beauty. When the giants arrive to claim their payment, 
Wotan temporizes. He has sent Loge round the world to discover 
something that the giants would take instead of the goddess, and the 
messenger returns, even as Fasolt and Fafner are demanding Freia. 
Loge narrates the story of Alberich, who had stolen the Rhinegold and 
fashioned it into a ring that confers endless power on the possessor. 
The giants are filled with desire to obtain the ring, and they agree to 
renounce their claims to Freia if Wotan will wrest it from Alberich and 
give it into their keeping. Wotan obtains the Rhinegold by cunning, 
but in his wrath, Alberich curses the ring and all who may possess it. 
Not joy shall it bring, but only pain, and fear, and death. In the fourth 
and last scene of ‘‘The Rhinegold’’ the giants are given possession of 
the ring. The curse begins to work. Fafner and Fasolt quarrel for the 
ownership of the treasure, and the latter is slain. Horror falls on the 
onlooking gods, and to clear the air, Donner conjures up a thunder 
storm. As the clouds disappear, a rainbow, blindingly radiant, is 
seen to stretch from the valley to Wotan’s castle, Valhalla, which, 
illumined by the evening sun, gleams with scintillating brilliance. It 
is at this point that the excerpt heard today begins. Wotan hails the 
citadel, and, led by Wotan and Fricka, the gods pass slowly to Valhalla 
over the rainbow. From below there is heard the mournful cry of the 
Rhine maidens, lamenting their lost treasure. 


Prelude to “‘Lohengrin”’ 


It was with this work that Wagner first used the overture to pre- 
pare the audience for the action of the scene which was to follow, and 
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in the prelude tells us of the descent of the Holy Grail, as it was 
brought by the angels and delivered into the hands of the holy Titurel, 
who built for its shrine the Castle of Montsalvat. One writer has said 
that this prelude is ‘‘a mighty web of sound woven on the single theme 
of the Holy Grail.’’ We hear the motive at first softly in the highest 
register of the divided violins; it is taken up by the deeper strings, and, 
eradually increasing in volume, it is finally loudly intoned by the trom- 
bones; then as silently the theme dies away with a long diminuendo to 
the high tones of the strings again. 


Lohengrin’s Narrative (In Distant Lands) from ‘“‘Lohengrin”’ 

This selection is sung by Lohengrin in the third and closing scene 
of Act III. Elsa has violated her promise not to inquire into the 
identity and origin of her champion and newly made husband—a 
secret which he, as one of the Knights of the Holy Grail, is obliged to 
keep concealed from all mankind, and which once revealed puts an 
abrupt ending to his sojourn amongst them. Lohengrin has perforce 
to depart forthwith, and in deep sorrow tells the story which makes his 
going imperative. 


Overture to ‘“Tannhauser’’ 


Of the ‘““Tannhauser’’ Overture, Wagner himself has left the fol- 
lowing programme: 


“To begin with, the orchestra leads before us the Pilgrims’ Chant 
alone; it draws near, then swells into a mighty outpour, and passes 
finally away. Evenfall; last echo of the chant. As night breaks, 
magic sights and sounds appear, a rosy mist floats up, exultant shouts 
assail our ears; the whirlings of a fearsomely voluptuous dance are 
seen. These are the ‘Venusberg’s’ seductive spells, that show them- 
selves at dead of night to those whose breast is fired by daring of the 
senses. Attracted by the tempting show, a shapely human form draws 
nigh; ‘tis ‘Tannhauser, Love’s minstrel. He sounds his jubilant Song 
of Love in joyous challenge, as though to force the wanton witchery 
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to do his bidding. Wild cries of riot answer him; the rosy cloud grows 
denser round him, entrancing perfumes hem him in and steal away his 
senses. In the most seductive of half-lights, his wonder-seeing eyes 
behold a female form indicible; he hears a voice that sweetly murmurs 
out the siren-call, which promises contentment of the darer’s wildest 
wishes. Venus herself it is, this woman who appears to him. Then 
heart and senses burn within him; a fierce devouring passion fires the 
blood in all his veins; with irresistible constraint it thrusts him nearer, 
before the goddess’ self he steps with that canticle of love triumphant 
and now he sings it in ecstatic praise of her. As though at wizard spell 
of his, the wonders of the Venusberg unroll their brightest fill before 
him; tumultuous shouts and savage cries of joy mount up on every 
hand in drunken glee, Bacchantes drive their raging dance and drag 
Tannhauser to the warm caresses of Love's Goddess, who throws her 
glowing arms around the mortal drowned with bliss, and bears him 
where no step dare tread, to the realm of Being-no more. A scurry, 
like the sound of the Wild Hunt, and speedily the storm is laid. Merely 
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a wanton whir still pulses in the breeze, a wave of weird voluptuous- 
ness, like the sensuous breath of unblest love, still soughs above the 
spot where impious charms had shred their raptures, and over which 
the night now broods once more. But dawn begins to break already; 
from afar is heard again the Pilgrims’ Chant. As this chant draws 
closer yet and closer, as the day drives farther back the night, that 
whir and soughing of the air—which had erewhile sounded like the 
eerie cries of souls condemned—now rises, too, to ever gladder waves; 
so that when the sun ascends at last in splendor, and the Pilgrim's 
Chant proclaims in ecstasy to all the world, to all that lives and moves 
thereon, Salvation won, this wave itself swells out the tidings of sublim- 
est joy. ‘Tis the carol of the Venusberg itself, redeemed from curse 
of impiousness, this cry we hear amid the hymn of God. So wells and 
leaps each pulse of life in chorus of redemption; and both dissevered 
elements, both soul and senses, God and Nature, unite in the atoning 


kiss of hallowed Love.”’ 


Siegfried Idyl | 

Richard Wagner married Cosima, daughter of Liszt, on August 
25, 1870. In honor of her birthday, and also in thankfulness for the 
infant, Siegfried, ““who,’” wrote Wagner, “is now growing together 
with my work, and gives me a new, long life, which has at last attained 
a meaning,” the ‘‘Siegfried Idyl’’ was created. The name which the 
composer gave to his son was an association with the music drama 
“Siegfried,” which Wagner was writing when the infant was brought 
into the world. The first production of the Idyl took place December 
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25, 1875, when it was performed on the steps of Wagner's villa at 
Triebschen, near Zurich, as a morning serenade to Madame Wagner, 
whose birthday it was. This was at 7:30 in the morning. The new 
composition was played again later in the day for a number of guests. 
With the exception of an old German cradle song, the material for the 
composition is drawn from ‘‘Siegfried.”’ 


‘“‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg”’ 


“Now Begin”’ 
“Prize Song”’ 


These songs are sung in the opera by Walther von Stolzing, a 
Franconian knight, who, having fallen in love with Eva, the daughter 
of the goldsmith Pogner, is fired with the determination to enter the 
ranks of the mastersingers, in order that he may win her hand. To 
join the guild it is necessary that the candidate for admission shall pass 
an examination in his knowledge of the tablature, of poetry, etc., and 
he must set forth a complete work, poem and music, of his own com- 
position. The tests for entrance into the guild take place in St. Cath- 
erine’s church, in the presence of the mastersingers, and Walther 
presents himself for this examination. ‘Now Begin,’ Walther’s trial 
song, is sung in the first act. 


The Prize Song is sung by Walther in the fifth scene of the last 
act. Pogner, the goldsmith and. mastersinger, in order to refute the 
charge of avarice made against German citizens, and to demonstrate 
that he places nothing above art, has announced that he will give to 
the victor in the approaching song contest the hand in marriage of 
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his daughter Eva. When the young Franconian knight, Walther, had 
come to Nuremberg he had been received with cordial hospitality by 
Pogner. But Walther has met Eva, and has loved her. Not being a 
mastersinger, his suit appears to be hopeless; yet his cause is taken up 
by the shoemaker Hans Sachs, who instructs him in the rules of the 
mastersong; and, under the direction of his friend, Walther turns into 
a lyric a dream of ideal beauty which has come to him in the night. 
It is this lyric which, when the contest takes place in the meadows near 
Nuremberg, the knight sings as his prize song, and with which, amid 
the acclamations of the multitude, he wins Eva for his wife. 


Prelude to ‘“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg’’ 


The Prelude to ‘““‘The Mastersingers’’ begins with the grandiose 
theme typical of the Mastersingers. After this has been heard, there 
is brought forward a tender little theme (flute and clarinet) suggestive 
of the romance of Eva and Walther. This lasts only for fourteen 
measures, and another theme characteristic of the Mastersingers ap- 
pears in the wind, the motive of which is intended to depict the banner 
of the Mastersingers, whereon is emblazoned King David playing the 
harp, an outward and visible emblem of the pride and dignity of the 
Corporation. There is much working over of this majestic subject; 
and, at length, there appears (in the first violins) a theme taken from 
the prize song, and intended to represent the love of Eva and her 
knightly Walther. The passionate expression of this division is sud- 
denly interrupted by a new section, in which there is a humorous treat- 
ment of the opening subject in jerky staccato notes, played by the 
woodwind. Soon there is a thunderous outburst, in which the massive 
subject of the Mastersingers appears in the brass, fortissimo. This 
leads into a remarkable contrapuntal combination of the three princi- 
pal themes, a restatement of the “‘Banner’’ motive in the brass, and a 
concluding presentation of the imposing subject with which the prelude 
opened. 
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Saint Francis of Assisi ~ An outline of bis Life 


ORN in Assisi in 1182, John, known to the world as Francis, was the 

son of Pietro Bernardone, prosperous merchant of Assisi, and of 

Pica, a noblewoman of Provence. From his mother he inherited a 
charming politeness and joyousness of nature which later won him the 
name of “Flower of Youth”. From her he acquired an accurate knowledge 
of the French language, in those days the language of troubadours and 
minstrels, whereby he learned the most famous stories of chivalry and love. 
The dream of his romantic youth was to become a great knight, so in 1201 
he left home and joined the army of Walter of Brienne in war against the 
German Emperor. On his way to Apulia he fell ill and was brought back 
to his native town. Later a dream revealed to him that he was destined to 
be a prince, a leader in conflict with unseen powers; thus his conversion 
had begun. In prayer in the little church of Saint Damian he heard a voice 
from the Byzantine Christ, still preserved there, commanding him:“Fran- 
cis, go and repair my house which is going to ruin”. He restored the little 
church with his own hands, begging for the stone and mortar (1207 ).Leav- 
ing home and parents he, the son of proud Bernardone, dressed in sackcloth, 
calling himself,“Herald of the Great King”, went about singing and preach- 
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ing love, peace and repentance to the restless burghers of Italy. Bernard, 
a man of much learning and wealth gave up his possessions and became 
his first companion. Two years later he had formed a band of eleven dis- 
ciples, including Peter Cattani, Giles, Sylvester, and the others whose names 
are famous the world over, Sabatino, Morico, John Capella, Angelo, Rufino, 
Masseo, Juniper, and Leo. This little band went to Rome and obtained from 
Innocent III, with no small opposition from the highest prelates, the sanc- 
tion to the rule which included the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience 
(1210). The ardour of their faith, the spirit of kindliness towards the poor, 
the lepers, the outcasts won them great following. For sixteen years vast 
multitudes were converted through their missionary efforts. In France, 
Spain, Germany and England the message of love and peace was pro- 
claimed, In 1219 Saint Francis went out to Egypt to sow the seeds of the 
Gospel and to intercede with the Sultan for mercy towards the Christian 
prisoners. In 1224, while in meditation on the Lord’s Passion in the solitude 
of Mount Alvernia, he received on his body the impress of the crucifix- 
ion of his beloved and divine Master. His companions and contemporary 
biographers bear witness to the marvel of the Stigmata. On October 3, 
1226, his spirit was borne into the presence of Him for whom he lived and 
died. 4 As “The Sunday Observer” of London said of him : “Why after 
seven hundred years are all hearts and minds drawn, rather as if we had 
known him in our own lives, to the lowly one and man of humility? Part- 
ly, there is our certain sense of a personal magnetism; an irresistible charm, 
human and spiritual at once; an influence of sweetness and strength, a gaie- 
ty in austerity and pain—of traits such as we must vividly conjecture, yet 
never can define. But there is something far beyond this. Saint Francis was 
wedded to an idea, the Lady Poverty,and with every natural gift for human 
happiness in the ordinary sense, he renounced all the material joys and pos- 
sessions of this world.” # Alone of the great cities of the world, San Fran- 
cisco, the advanced sentinel of Christianity on the Pacific, has a living and 
sacred relationship in the celebration of the seventh centenary of his death. 
Called by his name, it represents a state filled with memories of the civil- 
izing influence of the Order of Saint Francis. Every Mission, thus estab- 
lished by that Order, tells the story of the spiritual and social work accom- 
plished and is an inspiration to the lover of mysticism and of art. 
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Felton, Mrs. Charles N. 
Filmer, Col. George 
Fleishhacker, Herbert 
Fleishhacker, Mortimer 
Flood, Miss Jennie 
Gallway, Dr. John 
Giannini, Amadeo P. 
Gillett, James N. 
Gimeno, Hon. Jose 
Godchaux, Edmond 
Gonzales, Dr. Frank 
Grant, Joseph D. 
Gresham, Dean J. Wilmer 
Grosso, Dr. R. 
Hale, Prentis Cobb 
Hale, Reuben B. 
Hanks, Abbott A. 
Hanna, Most Rev. E. J. 
Hanna, R. J. 
Harrelson, Hon. W. H. 
Harris, Dr. Mary 
Harrison, Maurice E. 
Hart, Dean Walter Morris 


Harvey, J. Downey 

Hase, Col. W. F. 

Hayden, Hon. J. Emmet 
Hearst, George 

Heilman, Hon. M. 
Henderson, Robert B. 
Henley, Homer 

Hines, Major Gen. John L. 
Hines, William H. 
Hockenbeamer, A. F. 
Holman, Alfred 

Hooker, Mrs. Katharine 
Hooker, Dr. Marion O. 
Hoover, Hon. Herbert C. 
Humphry, William F. 
Ichihashi, Prof. Yamato 
Johnston, Prof. Oliver M. 
Jordan, Dr. David Starr 
Kahn, Mrs. Ira 


Kahn, Mrs. Julius 


Katschinski, Al. 

Kelham, George W. 
Kendrick, Major Charles 
Kingsbury, Kenneth R. 
Knight, Mrs. Edward Dexter 
Knight, Samuel 
Knowland, Hon. Joseph R. 
Koshland, Mrs. Marcus 
Leach, Frank, Jr. 

Linnard, Roy 

Lipman, Prof. Charles B. 
Loomis, Hon. Francis B. 
Lubin, Simon J. 

Lummis, Charles F. 
Lynch, Robert Newton 
McBean, Athol 

McCoy, Rev. C. J. 
McDuffie, Duncan 
McEnerney, Garrett W. 
McGettigan, Mrs. Charles D. 
McGregor, John A. 
McIntosh, Charles K. 
McKinstry, Miss Laura L. 
McMurray, Dean Orrin K. 
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McWilliams, Robert L. 
Mack, Harold 

Maddux, Mrs. Parker S. 
Manwaring, H. E. 
Martin, Walter S. 

Mason, Redfern 

Miller, C.O. G. 

Miller, H. Clay 

Moffitt, James K. 
Montgomery, Ross 
Mott, Mrs. Ernest J. 
Mullally, General Thornwell 
Murphy, Thos. R. 
Musto, Guido Joseph 
Newbegin, John J. 
Newhall, William Mayo 
Newman, Rabbi Louis I. 
Neylan, John Francis 
O’Brien, Dr. A. P. 
O’Brien, D. J. 

Olivieri, Umberto 
O'Neill, F. Gordon 
Orrick, William H. 
O'Shaughnessy, Hon. M. M. 
Paetow, Prof. Louis J. 
Park, Howard 

Park, Mrs. Howard 
Parsons, Right Rev. Edward L. 
Patrizi, Ettore 

Patterson, Prof. Mary F. 
Pedrini, Armando 
Petersen, Dr. Theodore 
Phelan, Hon. James D. 
Pillsbury, Horace D. 
Pincus, Ralph 

Poett, Harry W. 

Pope, George A. 

Porter, Bruce 

Powers, Mrs. Laura Bride 
Powers, Col. T. J. 
Pringle, Edward J. 
Pringle, Mrs. Edward J. 
Ramm, Mons. Charles A. 
Redding, Joseph 
Reinhardt, Pres. Aurelia Henry 
Requa, Mark 
Richardson, Prof. Leon J. 
Rickard, T. A. 

Robbins, Mrs. George B. 
Roberts, Mrs. Hattie E. 


Robertson, Alexander M. 
Roche, Hon. Theodore J. 
Rolph, Mrs. James, Jr. 
Ronchi, Ottorino 

Rossi, Hon. Angelo J. 
Ryan, Mons. Patrick L. 
Sapiro, Philip 

Saunders, Prof. K. J. 
Sbarboro, Alfredo E. 
Sbarboro, Romolo 
Scherer, Dr. James A. B. 
Schilling, George 
Schlessinger, B. F. 
Schwabacher, Albert E. 
Sesnon, William T. 
Sherry, Mrs. A. V. 
Shoup, Paul 

Sillitti, Hon. Luigi 
Skinner, J. H. 

Slack, Judge Charles W. 
Sloss, Mrs. M. C. 

Smith, Dr. J. Franklin 
Smith, Stuart F. 

Smith, William H., Jr. 
Sproule, William 

Stern, Mrs. Sigmund 
Stewart, Charles A. 
Sullivan, Hon. Matthew I. 
Sullivan, Noel 

Sullivan, Father William D. 
Sweeney, Dan 

Sykes, Hon. Frank C, 
Tobin, Joseph O. 

Todd, Hon. Harry 
Tourny, George 
Tramutolo, Chauncey 
Tynan, J. J. 

Wagner, Henry R. 
Walsh, L. F. 
Washington, Rear Admiral Thomas 
Werner, John 

White, Stewart Edward 
White, Thomas 

Whiting, Randolph V. 
Widenham, A. W. 
Wiehl, Hon. Emil 
Wilbur, Dr. Ray Lyman 
Williams, Mrs. Wilberforce 
Wilson, Alexander A. 
Yates, Mrs. Alice W. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


FOURTH 
POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 


Sunday, December 11, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 

Fee CTTRy PLO UROL GS FAIIMSO 32. koe ocx cles shee ens Delibes 
Zh. HEV ORICH GDCES Awd. Koo cdi de ted oc8e. Woche he ec aad Dvorak 
3. Dream Pantomime from “‘Hansel and Gretel’’............ 

ee As ead eat Se Per RB Ne Humperdinck 
4. Norwegian Artists’ Carnival.............::.2.2.....2-2--2---- Svendsen 
DR IVEFCUTG:© POUL G Si bed) Soci matt eet cs Lae Massenet 
6. iEbe. Nutcracker Suite 2 5 Pe Pe Tschaikowsky 
PPPINILASY AVIATOR. 2G oe ene ee ee eae Schubert 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOURTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday, December 2, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, December 4, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: BENNO MOISEIWITSCH, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 
ti.  Sygaphony in Csharp- minors. A Ernest Bloch 
Le ee AN Le oo OU ere Le eccsc Debussy 
louds 
Festivals 
Ses" CO ONCETIO LON. 1ATO. INO ees 2 Rachmaninoff 


BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
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* * * nt . * 
Musical Association of San Srancisen 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 
which maintains 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 


SPECIAL SYMPHONY COMMITTEE 


WALLACE ALEXANDER SIDNEY M. EHRMAN 

R. I. BENTLEY MorRTIMER FLEISHHACKER 

Miss LENA BLANDING F. J. KOSTER 

Miss Louise A. Boypb J. B. LEvison 

GEORGE T. CAMERON CLAY MILLER 

SELAH CHAMBERLAIN B. F. SCHLESINGER 

S. WALDO COLEMAN Mrs. M. C. SLoss 

A. B. C. DOHRMANN W.C. VAN ANTWERP 
Ext1 H. WIEL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 
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The Wind Instrument Ensemble 


of San Francisco 


which will soon be heard in a series of 
delightful concerts*, uses exclusively the 


Mason X& Hamlin 
PIANO 


This estimable chamber music organization has found 
the Mason & Hamlin the ideal piano for their work 
because of its singularly sympathetic tone— its almost 
magical blending quality. So is this piano beloved of 


artists; so will it reward its owner with music at its best. 


*Fairmont Hotel — Friday Evenings 


December 9th — February 10th 
April 20th 


Wiley Bg Allen @ 

185 Kearny St. van 1325 Washington S. 
It is in the Mason & Hamlin Piano that the 
AMPICO has its full power of re-enactment! 














Che San Francisean Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—Season—1 928 


THIRD POPULAR CONCERT 
680th Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday Afternoon, November 27, 2:45 o’clock 
Soloist: LEONID BOLOTINE, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
b.. (Overtive:: cle. Roba cit. 223k ee ee Se Delibes 


(First time at these concerts) 
2, UE. a ATICSIONNG.. INDat 2 ce ce ee ee Bizet 
Pastorale 
Minuet 
Farandole 
Concerto for Violins Gs MUNOT. ete. eet ee Bruch 
Allegro moderato 
Adagio 
Finale: Allegro vivace 


LEONID BOLOTINE 


Intermission 


eo 


aN 


. Symphony No. 4, in F minor....................------ Tschaikowsky 
Andante maestoso—Moderato con anima 
Andantino in modo di canzone 
Scherzo: Pizzicato ostinato 
Finale: Allegro con fuoco 





WIND INSTRUMENT ENSEMBLE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Addimando, Director 


Friday Evenings, December 9, February 10, April 20 
FAIRMONT HOTEL BALLROOM 


Tickets on sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Management, Lulu J. Blumberg 





SYMPHONYLOGUES 


The Women’s City Club announces a series of twelve Symphonylogues 
by Victor Lichtenstein, to be given in the Club Auditorium, 465 Post Street, 
at eleven o’clock on the mornings of the Friday symphony concerts. 


Course tickets for the twelve lectures, $6.00; single admissions, $1.00 
On sale at the Women’s City Club or Sherman, Clay & Co. 














MASTERWORKS 


“A Record Library of the W orld’s Great Music” 


With the October issue of Masterworks sets the Columbia 
Masterworks Series once more takes on added dignity and impor- 
ance in America’s musical life. The works recorded are of the best 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky and Dukas. All are recorded 
by the famous Columbia Viva-tonal (Electric) Process. The works 
are complete except for an occasional conventional repeat. All con- 
sisting of five parts or more are enclosed in attractive record albums, 


The Columbia Masterworks Series offers to all of discriminat- 
ing musical taste the most extensive repertory extant in. record 
form of the world’s tone masterpieces. Ask for Columbia Record 
Catalogue and Columbia Masterworks Supplements. 


Latest Masterworks Issues, Now Available 


MOZART: “JUPITER” SYMPHONY 
Complete in Hight Parts 
By Sir Dan GopFREY and SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Set No. 72 — with Album $6.00 


MOZART: BASSOON CONCERTO, 
Op. 191 
Complete in Five Parts 
By ARCHIE CAMDEN and ORCHESTRA, 
Sir HAMILTON Harty conducting 
Set No. 71 — with Album $4.50 


BEETHOVEN: QUARTET IN 
B FLAT, Op. 130 
Complete in Ten Parts 
By LENER STRING QUARTET 
Set No. 70 — with Album $7.50 


TSCHAIKOWSKY: TRIO, Op. 50, 
“TO THE MEMORY OF A 
GREAT ARTIST” 
Complete in Twelve Parts 
By ARTHUR CATTERALL, W. H. SQUIRE, 
and WILLIAM MURDOCH 
Set No. 73 — with Album $9.00 


DUKAS: L’APPRENTI SORCIER 
Complete in Three Parts 
By Soci&zt& DES CONCERTS DU CON- 
SERVATOIRE DE Paris (Orchestra of 
the Paris Conservatory) 
Records Nos. 67335-D — 67336-D 
$1.50 each 


Ask for Columbia Masterworks Supplement No. 9 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
345 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISOO, CALIF. 





-Columbia 


NEW PROCESS RECORDS 


Made the New Way ~ Electrically 
Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Scratch 











Overture to ‘‘Le Roi I’a dit’’ - eee 9 - Leo Delibes 
(Born Feb. 21, 1836, at St. Germain-du-Val; died Jan. 16, 1891,-at Paris) 


Leo Delibes, the French composer, made a great success and 
reputation with his ballet music, but his ambition was to be known as 
an opera composer. In this he was only partly successful, as but 
two of his fourteen operas, ‘“‘Lakme’’ and ‘“‘Le Roi l'a dit,’ attained 
any measure of success. The story of the opera, ‘“‘Le Roi l'a dit’’ 
(The King Has Spoken), is one of Louis XIV of France, who lived so 
long and so uselessly, who said, “] am the State,’ and was ruled all 
his life by women. The king’s belief in his own infallibility and the 
deathly fear of his courtiers to contradict him caused many an awkward 
situation, one of which forms the basis of the libretto. 


Suite, ‘“‘L’Arlesienne,’’ No. 2 - - - - Georges Bizet 
(Born Oct. 25, 1838, at Paris; died June 3, 1875, at Bougival) 


“‘L’Arlesienne’”’ (The Woman of Arles), a drama, was produced 
in Paris on October |, 1872, it being the work of Alphonse Daudet, 
with incidental music by Georges Bizet, twenty-seven musical numbers 
having been provided. Although the play was not successful, the 
music is considered among the finest of Bizet’s writings. Bizet ar- 
ranged the Suite No. |, which is the best known, but the second suite 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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played today did not appear until after the composer's death, it hav- 
ing been arranged by Ernest Guiraud. 


The principal theme of the Pastorale is given out by the’ strings 
and oboes, and repeated pianissimo by the woodwind. A new theme 
appears in the woodwind, and there is a duet between the flute and 
English horn over a drone bass in the bassoons. The first theme re- 
turns fortissimo in the full orchestra. The time changes and a new 
subject is heard in the flute and clarinet with a rhythmical accompani- 


ment on the tambourine. 


The first part of the Minuet is almost entirely a duet for the flute 
and harp, the former instrument entering at the third measure with 
the principal theme. The Trio begins with a subject given out by the 
full orchestra. At the end of this section the material of the Minuet 


returns in the flute and harp, as before, but with an added part for the 
bassoon. 


The Farandole is a dance peculiar to the country in which the 
action of Daudet’s drama passes. ~The Farandole,’’ says William 
Barclay Squire, ‘‘consists of a long string of young men and women, 
sometimes as many as a hundred in number, holding one another by 
the hands, or by ribbons or handkerchiefs. The leader is always a 
bachelor and he is preceded by one or more musicians playing the 
galoubet (a small wooden flute) and the tambourine. With his left 
hand the leader holds the hand of his partner; in his right he waves a 
flag, handkerchief or ribbon, which serves as a signal for his followers. 


LEONIDA CORONI 


Soloist, Summer Symphony Series 


Operatic and Concert Baritone 
from Milano, Italy 


Will accept pupils for voice development. 


Special classes for advanced pupils in 
operatic coaching and repertoire. 


Mr. Coroni specializes in Old 
Italian Bel Canto Method 


Studio: 810 Jones Street, Corner Sutter 
Phone Prospect 5050 
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As the leader proceeds with his column through the streets of the town, 
he makes it go through all manner of evolutions.’ 


In the Bizet suite the Farandole opens with a march-like theme in 
the full orchestra. This having been stated, the dance proper is heard 
—after four introductory measures in the tambourine—in the flute and 
clarinet, lightly accompanied by the strings. The theme is twice re- 
peated, the second time in the full orchestra, fortissimo. The march- 
like subject re-enters, and alternates with the dance theme. The two 
themes are finally combined, and the movement closes wildly with the 
theme of the farandole. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, G minor _~ - - Max Bruch 


(Born Jan. 6, 1838, at Cologne; died Oct. 3, 1920, at Berlin) 


Of Bruch’s four concertos for violin and orchestra, the one in 
G minor is the best known; it is, indeed, a rival of the’ Mendelssohn 
violin concerto for the honor of being the most popular work of this 
type ever written. The concerto was completed in 1866, and was 
first played in April of that year. In the same summer Bruch sent 
the manuscript to Joseph Joachim, the greatest violinist of his time, 
and the latter had a considerable hand in the extensive revision which 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


JUNE 30th, 1927 
Assets $113,925,831.54 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $575,000.00, 
standing on Books at 1.00 


Haight and Belvedere Streets 
ortal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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shaped the concerto as it now stands; the dedication of the work to 
Joachim was no mere compliment. 


The concerto begins with a prelude having no thematic connec- 
tion with the rest of the movement, the main body of which opens 
with a statement of the first theme by the violin against a tremolo 
accompaniment. The violin likewise announces the second theme. 
After an extended development, and a long passage for the full or- 
chestra, there is a return of the prelude, and a transitional passage 
leads over to the slow movement. The Adagio is built up out of the 
three principal themes, one of them being justly considered among 
the loveliest melodies of the nineteenth century. This melody pre- 
vails throughout the entire movement, the other themes being em- 
ployed essentially as contrasts. The final movement, after a brief 
orchestral prelude, introduces the march-like first theme in the violin. 
The second theme, more lyric in character, appears first in the orches- 
tra, and after extended development of the material the movement 
ends with a brilliant coda. 


Symphony No. 4, in F minor - - Peter Iljitch Tschaikowsky 
(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotkinsk; died Nov. 6, 1893, at Leningrad) 


Early in 1877, Tschaikowsky commenced sketching the plan for 
his fourth symphony and in September had completed the orchestra- 
tion of the first movement. At this point the work suddenly ceased, 
for reasons which are sufficiently interesting to narrate. In May, 1877, 
Tschaikowsky became engaged to be married, but without the reasons 
which are usually considered necessary for the taking of such a step. 
In a letter to his brother: ‘‘My bride is no longer very young, but quite 
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suitable in every respect, and possessed of one great attraction: she is 
in love with me. She is poor, and her name is Antonina Ivanovna 
Milioukov. I now invite you to my wedding.’ It seems that the 
affection was all on the part of Miss Milioukov, for, after having in- 
formed her that he could not love her, and having described his irri- 
tability, his nervous temperament, his misanthropy, his unsatisfactory 
financial condition, Tschaikowsky asked if she would care to be his 
wife. She consented eagerly. Writing to his benefactor, Mme. von 
Meck, Tschaikowsky said: ‘“The agonies that I have endured since that 
evening defy description. To live thirty years with an innate antipathy 
to marriage, and then suddenly, by force of circumstances, to find 
oneself engaged to a woman with whom one is not the least in love, is 
very painful.’’ After the wedding on July 18, and a short visit to the 
bride’s mother, Mme. Tschaikowsky went to Moscow to prepare the 
new home while her husband betook himself to Kamenka, writing to 
Mme. von Meck: “I leave in an hour's time. A few days longer and 
I swear I should have gone mad.” It was in this time of mental per- 
turbation that Tschaikowsky worked at the fourth symphony, finding 
peace and consolation therein. 


In September, Mme. Tschaikowsky wrote that the home in 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2315 Jackson St 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


SYMPHONY SCRIP BOOKS 


For the convenience of symphony patrons scrip books are now available. 
Each $10 book contains twenty coupons good for 50 cents on the purchase of 
tickets for any of the Curran Theatre concerts. 


Now on Sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR MUSIC LOVERS! 
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Moscow was ready, but her husband lived in it scarcely a fortnight. 
On the 24th he left for Petrograd, suddenly and in a state bordering 
upon insanity. His brother met him at the station, took him to a 
hotel, where, after a violent nervous crisis, he remained unconscious 
for forty-eight hours. Physicians prescribed a complete change of 
existence and scene, so within a week he and his brother were on their 
way to Berlin, finally going to Clarens, on the shore of Lake Geneva. 
Here Tschaikowsky took up the composition of his opera, “Eugene 
Oniegin,’’ and also worked on the interrupted symphony. 


Mme. Tschaikowsky went to her mother’s home, and a permanent 
separation between herself and her husband ultimately ensued. 


In answer to a letter from Mme. von Meck, inquiring as to 
whether he had a special program in view for the fourth symphony, 
Tschaikowsky wrote: “‘In reality it is very difficult to answer this 
question. The symphony hasa program. That is to say, it is possible 
to express its contents in words, and [| will tell you—and you alone— 
the meaning of the entire work and of its separate movements. Natu- 
rally I can only do so as regards its general features. 


“The introduction is the germ, the leading idea of the whole 
work. This is Fate, that inevitable force which checks our aspirations 
towards happiness ere they reach the goal,—a force which like the 


KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 
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Creations. 
57 GEARY ST. 
Phone Kearny 5873 


Paris Office 
52 Rue du Faubourg—Montmartre 


FOR ENGAGEMENTS 
AS SOLO ARTIST, ACCOMPANIST, OR 
PLAYER IN ENSEMBLE MUSIC, 


ADDRESS 
KAJETAN ATTL, BOHEMIAN CLUB 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
RES. PHONE MILL VALLEY 997 
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sword of Damocles hangs perpetually over our heads and is always 
embittering our soul. In the descending motive of strings this sense 
of hopeless despair grows stronger and more poignant. Is it not better 
to turn from reality and lose ourselves in dreams? . The following 
song of strings to a quicker strain of woodwind presents a sweet and 
tender dream. A bright and serene presence leads me on. So all life 
is but a continued alternation between grim truth and fleeting dreams 
of happiness. There is no haven. The waves drive us hither and 
thither until the sea engulfs us. 


“The second movement expresses another phase of suffering. 
Now it is the melancholy which steals over us when at evening we sit 
indoors alone, weary of work, while the book we have picked up for 
relaxation slips unheeded from our fingers. A long procession of old 
memories goes by. How sad to think how much is already past and 


gone! And yet these recollections of youth are sweet. We regret the 
past, although we have neither courage nor desire to start a new life. 
We are rather weary of existence. We would fain rest awhile and look 
back, recalling many things. There were moments when young blood 
pulsed warm through our veins, and life gave us all we asked. There 
were also moments of sorrow, irreparable loss. All this has receded 
so far into the past. How sad, yet sweet, to lose ourselves therein! 


‘In the third movement, no definite feelings find expression. 


The 
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Here we have only capricious arabesques, intangible forms, which come 
into a man’s head when he has been drinking wine and his nerves are 
rather excited. His mood is neither joyful nor sad. He thinks of 
nothing in particular. His fancy is free to follow its own flight, and it 
designs the strangest patterns. Suddenly memory calls up the picture 
of a tipsy peasant and a street song. From afar come the sounds of 
a military band. These are the kind of confused images which pass 
through our brains as we fall asleep. They have no connection with 
actuality, but are simply wild, strange, bizarre. 


| “The fourth movement: if you find no reason for happiness in 
yourself, look at others. Go to the people. See how they can enjoy 
life and give themselves up entirely to festivity. A rustic holiday is 
depicted. Hardly have we had time to forget ourselves in other peo- 
ple’s pleasure when indefatigable Fate reminds us once more of its 


presence. Others pay no heed to us. They do not spare us a glance 
nor stop to observe we are lonely and sad. How merry and glad they 
all are. All their feelings are so inconsequent, so simple! And will 
you still say all the world is immersed in sorrow? MHappiness does 
exist, simple and unspoilt. Be glad in others’ gladness. This makes 
life possible.” 


To this letter Tschaikowsky added the following postscript: 


‘‘Just as | was putting my letter into the envelope | began to read 
it again, and to feel misgivings as to the confused and incomplete 
programme which I am sending you. For the first time in my life | 
have attempted to put my musical thoughts and forms into words and 
phrases. I have not been very successful. 1 was horribly out of spirits 
all the time I was composing this symphony last winter, and this is a 
true echo of my feelings at that time. But only an echo. How is it 
possible to reproduce it in clear and definite language? I do not know. 
I have already forgotten a great deal. Only the general impression 
of my passionate and sorrowful experiences has remained.’ 
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Pro sramme 


. Symphony No. 4, in F mmor - - - Tschaikowsky 
Andante maestoso—Moderato con anima 

Andantino in modo di canzone 

Scherzo: Pizzicato ostinato 


Finale: Allegro con fuoco 


As it happened, Tschaikowsky wrote to his friend, Mme. von 
Meck, in answer to her question whether he had a special program 


in view for the Fourth Symphony: 
‘The introduction is the germ, the leading idea of the whole 


work. This is Fate. In the descending motive of strings this 
sense of hopeless despair grows stronger and more poignant. Is it 
not better to turn from reality and lose ourselves in dreams? The 
following song of strings to a quicker strain of woodwind presents 
a sweet and tender dream. So all life is but a continued alternation 
between grim truth and fleeting dreams of happiness. The second 
movement expresses another phase of suffering. Now it is the mel: 
ancholy which steals over us when at evening we sit indoors alone, 
weary of work, while the book we have picked up for relaxation 
slips unheeded from our fingers. A long procession of old mem- 
ories goes by. There were moments when young blood pulsed warm 
through our veins, and life gave us all we asked. There were also 
moments of sorrow, irreparable loss. In the third movement no 
definite feelings find expression. Here we have only capricious 
arabesques, intangible forms, which come into a man’s head when 
he has been drinking wine and his nerves are rather excited. His 
thoughts have no connection with actuality, but are simply wild, 
strange, bizarre. In the fourth movement: If you find no reason 
for happiness in yourself, look at others. Go to the people. See 
how they can enjoy life and give themselves up entirely to festivity. 
A rustic holiday is depicted. Hardly have we had time to forget 
ourselves in other people’s pleasure when indefatigable Fate re- 
minds us once more of its presence. Others pay no heed to us. 
They do not spare us a glance nor stop to observe we are lonely and 
sad. How merry and glad they all are! All their feelings are so 


inconsequent, so simple! And will you still say all the world is 
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immersed in sorrow? Happiness does exist, simple and unspoilt. 
Be glad in others’ happiness. This makes life possible.” 


= 
x 


Intermission 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, E minor - Mendelssohn 


Allegro molto appassionato— 
Andante 
Allegretto non troppo—Allegro molto vivace. 


MISHEL PIASTRO 


Mendelssohn conceived this concerto in his mind in 1838, but 
it was six years later before he actually composed the work. The 
concerto is written in three connected movements, but is generally 
played with a pause between the second and third. The main 
theme of the first movement is given out by the violin after an 
introductory measure; the second theme appears after an extended 
development of the first one, pianissimo in the clarinet and flutes. 
There is a brilliant cadenza for the violin and the conclusion leads 
over without pause to the Andante. The main theme of the second 
movement is sung by the violin, the middle part of the movement 
being devoted to the development of the second theme, a some- 
what more agitated melody. The third part is a repetition of the 
first, but with a different accompaniment in the orchestra. The 
Finale opens with a short introduction; with the main body of the 
movement the pace quickens and the key shifts. The movement 
is in rondo form, the first theme being announced by the violin, the 
second by the orchestra, and the third by the violin. The concerto 


ends with a brilliant coda. 


Overture to ““Tannhauser” = - - - - - Wagner 


This composition is a splendid example of Wagner's method of 
introducing the principal themes of the opera in the overture. The 
work opens with the “‘Pilgrim’s Chorus,”’ beginning softly and 
swelling into a mighty anthem in the brasses, against a weird coun- 
ter-figure in the violins, which Wagner said was meant to symbolize 
‘the pulse of life.’’ This is followed by the music of Venusberg, 
the subterranean abode of Venus, goddess of love. Then comes a 
sudden return of the solemn “‘Pilgrim’s Chorus,’’ which again swells 
into a mighty paean of triumph and praise, bringing the overture 
to a stirring close. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


FOURTH 
POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 




















Sunday, December 11, 2:45 P. M. 





PROGRAMME 


1. Suite, ‘“‘Le Roi s‘' Amuse’ ’.................--- 1 Bey bps gceh pearetis 3 Delibes 
(First time at these concerts) 
Fe aneCHTT EE LUTION oe che carne «cane ca cdaaeakine eeadekewsauagned cada Dvorak 


3. Dream Pantomime from ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’............ 


1 Ea ARAL NA ems re psR Op. = BERRI SEE PDN TIE Humperdinck 

4. Norwegian Artists Carnival...............0..22....--c000:-- Svendsen 
(First time at these concerts) 

TITS COLE, icc cs oss culeacd dy Sond be ace teveatanneaubensens Massenet 

6. ne. Nutcracker, Suite i20 oi s0 os osveccencnsgckteb anes Tschaikowsky 


. Military March hea ea OA A NE AE ica iY 








ANNOUNCEMENT 
FIFTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


CURRAN THEATRE 









Friday, December 16, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, December 18, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: LEONE NESBIT, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 


1. Symphony No. 4, in D minor..............----------+----- Schumann 
Introduction—Allegro 
Romanza 
Scherzo 
Finale 
2. Suite, ““Much Ado About Nothing’’..............--..---- Korngold 


(First time in San Francisco) 


3" Cancerto tor Piano, Estate 2 itil peed eee Ao. 5. Liszt 
LEONE NESBIT 
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1927—Season—1928 


FOURTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
682d and 683d Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, December 2, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, December 4, 2:45 o’clock 


Soloist: BENNO MOISEIWITSCH, Pianist 











PROGRAMME 


I. Symphony in C sharp minor............................ Ernest Bloch 
Lento—Allegro agitato 
Andante moderato 
Vivace 
Allegro energico 












Intermission 
A Be eo Mi Tee Gg us a tebe gh lala le RE Ser | Debussy 
“Clouds” 
‘Festivals’ 
3: Concerto tor piano, No. 2. ene este Rachmaninoff 
Moderato 






Adagio sostenuto 
Allegro scherzando 

BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
(The Piano is a Mason & Hamlin) 









WIND INSTRUMENT ENSEMBLE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Addimando, Director 


Friday Evenings, December 9, February 10, April 20 
FAIRMONT HOTEL BALLROOM 


Tickets on sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 







Management, Lulu J. Blumberg 








SYMPHONYLOGUES 
The Women’s City Club announces a series of twelve Symphonylogues 
by Victor Lichtenstein, to be given in the Club Auditorium, 465 Post Street, 
at eleven o’clock on the mornings of the Friday symphony concerts. 
Course tickets for the twelve lectures, $6.00; single admissions, $1.00 
On sale at the Women’s City Club or Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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MASTERWORKS 


“4 Record Library of the World’s Great Music” 






With the October issue of Masterworks sets the Columbia 
Masterworks Series once more takes on added dignity and impor- 
ance in America’s musical life. The works recorded are of the best 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky and Dukas. All are recorded 
by the famous Columbia Viva-tonal (Electric) Process. The works 
are complete except for an occasional conventional repeat. All con- 
sisting of five parts or moreare enclosed in attractive record albums. 


The Columbia Masterworks Series offers to all of discriminat- 
ing musical taste the most extensive repertory extant in record 
form of the world’s tone masterpieces. Ask for Columbia Record 
Catalogue and Columbia Masterworks Supplements. 


Latest Masterworks Issues, Now Available 


MOZART: “JUPITER” SYMPHONY 
Complete in Eight Parts 


By Sir Dan GoprrEy and SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Set No. 72 — with Album $6.00 


MOZART: BASSOON CONCERTO, TSCHAIKOWSKY: TRIO, Op. 50, 
Op. 191 “TO THE MEMORY OF A 
ee GREAT ARTIST” 
Complete in Five Parts Complete in Twelve Parts 
By ARCHIE CAMDEN and ORCHESTRA, By ARTHUR CATTERALL, W. H. Squire, 


Sir HAMILTON Harty conducting and WILLIAM MURDOCH 
Set No. 71— with Album $4.50 Set No. 73 — with Album $9.00 
DUKAS: L’APPRENTI SORCIER 
BEETHOVEN: QUARTET IN Complete in Three Parts 
B FLAT, Op. 130 By Sociit& DES CONCERTS DU CON- 


: SERVATOIRE DE Paris (Orchestra of 
Complete in Ten Parts the Paris Conservatory ) 
By LENER STRING QUARTET , Records Nos. 67335-D — 67336-D 
Set No. 70 — with Album $7.50 $1.50 each 


Ask for Columbia Masterworks Supplement No. 9 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
345 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Columbia 


NEW PROCESS RECORDS 


Made the New Way ~ Etectrically 
‘ Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Scratch 
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Symphony in C sharp minor - - - - Ernest Bloch 


Ernest Bloch was born in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1880. His 
first teachers were L. Rey, for the violin, and E. Jacques Dalcroze for 
composition. At the age of sixteen he left Geneva, spent eight years 
studying in Brussels (under F. Schorg and E. Ysaye for the violin, 
F. Rasse for composition), Frankfort-on-Main (under I. Knorr), in 
Munich, and in Paris. Already having composed songs, two sym- 
phonic poems and a symphony, he returned to Geneva, where he lived 
until 1916, giving more than 115 lectures on aesthetic subjects at the 
Conservatory of Music, and conducting symphony concerts with great 
success at Lausanne and Neufchatel. In 1910 his opera ‘“‘Macbeth’’ 
was performed at the Opera Comique in Paris. In 1916, Mr. Bloch 
came to America, where his recognition was immediate. After only 
a few months in New York, he was invited by Dr. Muck, of the Boston 
Symphony, to conduct his ““Trois Poemes Juifs’’ in Boston. In May, 
1917, the Friends of Music gave a concert devoted to his orchestral 
works, with Artur Bodanzky and the composer conducting. Mr. Bloch 
has also conducted performances of his own works with the most 
important symphony orchestras in this country (New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood Bowl, Rochester, etc.). From 1920 to 1925, he was Director 
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of the Cleveland Institute of Music and is now Director of the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music. 


Bloch’s principal works are: ‘““Vivre-Aimer,’” a symphonic poem 
(1900); symphony in C sharp minor (1901-1902); “Macbeth,” a 
lyric drama in three acts, text based on Shakespeare's tragedy, by 
Edmond Fleg, performed at the Opera Comique, Paris, in Novem- 
ber, 1910; ‘‘Hiver-Printemps,’’ an orchestral poem (1904); “Poemes 
d’Automne,”’ for mezzo-soprano and orchestra (1905); ‘“Trois Poemes 
Juifs,"” for orchestra (1913); Psalms 114, 137, for soprano and 
orchestra (1913-1915); Psalm 22, for baritone and orchestra; 
‘‘Schelomo”’ (Solomon), Hebrew rhapsody for violoncello and or- 
chestra (1916); symphony, “‘Israel,’’ for orchestra; a string quartet 
(1916); Suite for viola and piano (Coolidge Prize in 1919); Violin 
Sonata (1920); Quintet for strings and piano (1923); Concerto 
Grosso for string orchestra (1924-1925); Four Episodes for Chamber 
Orchestra (Beebe Prize, 1926); and several small works for piano, 
violin, ’cello, quartet, trio, etc. 


The C sharp minor Symphony was composed in Munich (1901- 
1902, published in 1925). Bloch had already composed several 
works, an Oriental symphony, quartet (1895-1890), violin concerto 
(1896-1899), sonata for ’cello, songs and pieces for piano and violin, 
but this is the first important and mature symphonic work. The com- 
poser says of this symphony: 


‘‘The work represents me as | was at twenty-one, with my strug- 
gles — already — my hopes, my joys, my despairs. I only tried to 
express myself simply, sincerely, without looking for originality, har- 
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monically or orchestrally. 1 thought—and I am of the same opinion 
today—that music is a means of expression: a man has something to 
communicate to other men, something that cannot be expressed in 
any other way, either by words or colors—feelings deeper than lan- 
guage can express. The work has probably the qualities and defects 
of youth—I am neither completely myself, nor completely alone in it. 
I had just finished my preparatory musical studies and was ready to 
begin the real studies about life—about everything. Life and music 
cannot be explained in words, but on my sketches are a few indica- 
tions that may be able to furnish a point for orientation to the listener. 


“First Part—Doubts, Struggles, Hopes (The Tragedy of Life). 
‘Second Part—Happiness, Faith. 

“Third Part—Struggles, The Irony and Sarcasms of Life. 
‘Fourth Part—Will, Happiness.” 


The second and third parts were performed in Basel at a music 
festival in June, 1903, and met with an enthusiastic reception from the 
public—but not from the critics. The criticisms of the day read much 
like some of the oracular utterances of Wagner’s critics—'‘no melody 
at all,’”’ ‘‘no ideas,” the instrumentation was “ridiculous,’’ there were 
‘*. wful dissonances, cacophonies such as had never been heard before,” 
‘the composer ought to be put in jail’ —and much more of the same 
sort. Naturally conductors fought shy of such a work. After one 
year spent in Paris, the composer tried desperately to have his work 
performed. He came into contact with the most important musical 
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organizations of the time and wrote to all the great conductors in 
Switzerland, France, Germany, and England. But it was all in vain— 
many did not even reply; the others refused. So the composer, utterly 
discouraged, was compelled to earn his living by entering business, 
and worked in it from 1904 to 1916. In 1910, Stavenhagen con- 
ducted the symphony in Geneva; it was repeated under the composer's 
direction in 1915, and soon after the composer received a letter from 
Romain Rolland, who expressed himself in regard to the symphony as 
follows: 


“Your symphony is one of the most important works of the 
modern school. | do not know any work in which a richer, more 
vigorous, more passionate temperament makes itself felt. It is won- 
derful to think that it is an early work. If | had known you at that 
time, I should have said to you: Do not trouble yourself about criti- 
cisms or praises, or opinions from others. You are master of yourself. 
Do not let yourself be turned aside or led astray from yourself by 
anything whatever; influences, advice, doubts, anything. Continue 
expressing yourself in the same way, freely and fully; I will then 
answer for your becoming one of the master musicians of our time. 
From the very first measures to the end of such music, one feels at 
home in it. It has a life of its own; it is not a composition coming 
from the brain before it was felt.” 

In America the C sharp minor symphony was performed in New 
York by the Philharmonic Society in 1918 under the composer’s baton, 
and was. enthusiastically received; also in Philadelphia in 1919 and 
Cleveland in 1920. It received its first San Francisco performance 
last season. 


Two Nocturnes: “Clouds,” ‘Festivals’ - - Claude Debussy 
(Born Aug. 22, 1862, at St. Germain; died March 26, 1918, at Paris) 


Debussy wrote three Nocturnes for orchestra, the first two, 
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“Clouds” and ‘‘Festivals,”’ being performed today. The third, entitled 
‘‘Sirenes,”’ is written for orchestra with chorus of female voices. The 
pieces were composed in 1897-99, and the first two were produced for 
the first time at a Lamoureux concert, Paris, December 9, 1900, under 
the direction of Camille Chevillard. “Sirenes’ was first given at a 
Lamoureux concert under the direction of Chevillard, October 2/7, 
1901. 

Debussy explained the significance of his nocturnes in the follow- 
ing words: 

‘Clouds’ — The unchanging aspect of the sky, and the slow, 
solemn movement of the clouds, dissolving in gray tints, lightly touched 
with white. 

“ ‘Pestivals'——The restless, dancing rhythm of the atmosphere, 
interspersed with sudden flashes of light. There is also an incidental 
procession (a dazzling imaginary vision) passing through and through 
and mingling with the aerial reverie; but the background of uninter- 
rupted festival is persistent, with its blending of music and luminous 
dust participating in the universal rhythm of all things. 

In the book “Claude Achille Debussy,’’ by Mrs. Franz Liebich, the 
following analytical description of these numbers is found: 

“The farst of the Nocturnes, ‘Clouds,’ contains the embryonic life 
of the succeeding ones. It opens with one of Debussy’s graceful char- 
acteristic curviform themes in B minor; it is played by clarinets and 
bassoons, and is interrupted by the English horn, which gives out a 
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short motif completing and terminating the initial theme. These two 
motifs are entirely dissimilar as regards color and expression. They 
are at first united, but later they separate and acquire a distinct indi- 
viduality: the first motif is developed in various ways, but throughout 
its different modifications and changes of tonality, the English horn 
motif is heard, either linked or dominating, but unaltered in structure, 
and, like the second subject in Cesar Franck’s Trio in F sharp, un- 
broken and indivisible throughout. Towards the end of ‘Clouds,’ the 
convoluted first motif merges into a suave and tranquil melody played 
by flute and harp, which forms the second theme of the piece. Under- 
lying this, the English horn motif is heard once again, also suggestions 
of the first motif; and then, with strings pizzicati and muted horns, the 
tone poem slowly ends. The picture in the mind’s eye of the soft, 
vaporous, fleecy clouds is conveyed by the first and third subjects, 
while the English horn motif, steadfast and invariable, can be taken 
to depict the unchanging background of clear sky over which the cloud- 
rack solemnly drifts. 


‘“The second number, ‘Festivals,’ is one of exceeding joy and 
brightness. The opening melody is in triplets, four to the bar. It is 
first given to the English horn and clarinets; later, the flutes, oboes, and 
bassoons join in, with string accompaniment. This is again a modifi- 
cation of the initial theme in ‘Clouds,’ which, with its double motif, is 
responsible for the greatest part of ‘Festivals,’ though at the same time 
this second movement possesses a distinct symmetrical form and ex- 
istence of its own. The rhythm is strongly accentuated, and carries 
with it a feeling of powerful, energetic vitality. The movement pul- 
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sates throughout with life and buoyancy. The thought of the universal 
vibratory forces was unmistakably present in Debussy’s mind when he 
composed this paean of optimistic joy. 

‘“‘A sudden pianissimo falls on the quivering, oscillating triplet- 
movement, and, to a moderate but always extremely rhythmic (2-3) 
time, harps, tympani, and pizzicato strings announce a processional 
march accompaniment. Then a distant sound of three muted trumpets 
introduces a ceremonious martial theme derived from the first English 
horn motif; this pompous theme is amplified and strengthened, and 
resolves itself into a multicolored, fantastic, motley procession, which 
advances, threading its way across the ethereal festival of the elements. 
It increases continually in sonority, and reaches its climax in a glorious 
revelry of sound. The preceding movement (‘Clouds’) and all that 
has succeeded it in ‘Festivals’ is consummated in this climax of poly- 
phonic music. With the exit of the revellers, the quivering mobile, 


initial subject is resumed. At the conclusion, the brass is muted, and, 
with the lightness of motes gyrating in a sun-ray, this aerial movement 
ends.”’ 


Concerto for Piano, No. 2, in C minor - Sergei Rachmaninoff 
(Born April 2, 1873, at Onega, Russia) 


Rachmaninoff has written three concertos for piano, the second, 


The 
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in C minor, being published in 1901 and first performed by Alexander 
Siloti at Petrograd in 1902. 


The first movement begins with an introduction by the piano, 
after which the strings present the first theme accompanied by arpeg- 
gios from the solo instrument. For the greater part the piano is in a 
secondary position until the composer, after an orchestral interlude, 
leads over to the second theme, which is played by the piano. The 
development proceeds in the usual manner and the recapitulation 
presents the thematic material with interesting rhythmic and colorful 
variety. 

The second movement is a beautiful adagio in E major. The 
muted strings present vague harmonies supported by the clarinets, 
bassoons and horns, shortly after which the piano enters. The theme 
proper upon which the entire movement is built, is presented by the 
flute followed by the clarinet. A cadenza for the solo instrument leads 
to the recapitulation and the coda. 


The last movement, allegro scherzando, is a very brilliant one. 
The orchestra begins with a short introduction, after which the piano 
states the first subject and the second is presented by the oboe and 
‘cello. Later on a fugato, with the theme played by the first violins 
and answered by the piano, affords an interesting episode. Then comes 


the recapitulation and a short cadenza for the piano leads to the closing 
statement of the second theme in majestic style by the full orchestra, 
the piano accompanying with massive chord passages. The coda, which 


‘permits of splendid virtuoso display, brings the work to a climactic 


close. 


LEONE NESBIT 


‘Pianist 


Soloist at Next Pair of 
Symphony Concerts 


Complete Programme on Page 114 
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PROGRAM 


The Messiah 


OVERTURE 


RECIT. (Tenor) 


Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
God: speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem; and cry 
unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, that 
her iniquity is pardoned. 


The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God. 


AIR (Tenor) 


Every valley shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain and hill made low, the crooked straight, 
and the rough places plain. 


CHORUS 


And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together: for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it. 


RECIT. (Bass) 


Thus saith the Lord of Hosts: Yet once a 
little while and I will shake the heavens, and 
the earth, the sea, and the dry land; and I will 
shake all nations, and the desire of all nations 
shall come. 


The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come 
to his temple, even the messenger of the coven- 
ant, whom ye delight in; Behold, He shall come, 
saith the Lord of Hosts. 


AIR (Bass) 


But who may abide the day of His coming, 
and who shall stand when He appeareth? 
For He is like a refiner’s fire. 


RECIT. (Alto) 


Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
Son, and shall call his name Emmanuel, God 
with us. 


AIR (Alto) and CHORUS 


© thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, get 
thee up into the high mountain; O thou that 
tellest good tidings to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice 
with strength; lift it up, be not afraid; say unto 
the cities of Judah, Behold your God! 


Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 


RECIT. (Bass) 


For, behold, darkness shall cover the earth, 
and gross darkness the people; but the Lord 
shall arise upon thee, and His glory shall be seen 
upon thee, and the Gentiles shall come to thy 
light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising. 


AIR (Bass) 


The people that walked in darkness have seen 
a great light: and they that dwell in the land of 
the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined. 


CHORUS 


For unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is 
given, and the government shall be upon His 
shoulder: and His name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace. 


PASTORAL SYMPHONY 


RECIT. (Soprano) 


There were shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. 


RECIT. (Soprano ) 


And lo! the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them, and they were sore afraid. 


RECIT. (Soprano) 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not; for, 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. 


For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 


RECIT. (Sopzano ) 


And suddenly there was with the angel a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host praising God, and 
saying: 


CHORUS 


Glory to God in the highest, and peace on 
earth, good will towards men. 
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AIR (Soprano ) 


Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; Shout, O 
caughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh 
unto thee. 


He is the righteous Saviour, and He shall 
speak peace unto the heathen. 


RECIT. (Alto) 


Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf unstopped; then shall 
the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb shall sing. 


AIR (Alto) 


He shall feed His flock like a shepherd; and 
He shall gather the lambs with His arm, and 
carry them in His bosom, and gently lead those 
that are with young. 


AIR (Soprano) 


Come unto Him, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and He shall give you rest. 


Take His yoke upon you, and learn of Him; 
for He is meek and lowly of heart: and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. 


CHORUS 
Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 


sins of the world. 


AIR (Alto) 


He was despised and rejected of men; a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. 


CHORUS 


Surely He hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows; He was wounded for our transgressions; 
He was bruised for our iniquities; the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon Him. 


CHORUS 


And with His stripes we are healed. 


CHORUS 


All we like sheep have gone astray: we have 
turned every one to his own way; and the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all. 


RECIT. (Tenor) 
Thy rebuke hath broken His heart; He is full 


of heaviness. He looked for some to have pity 
on Him, but there was no man; neither found 
He any to comfort Him. 
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AIR (Tenor) 


Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like 
unto His sorrow. 


RECIT. (Tenor) 


He was cut off out of the land of the living: 
for the transgression of Thy people was He 
stricken. 


CHORUS 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift 
up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory 
shall come in. 


Who is the King of glory? The Lord strong 
and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift 
up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory 
shall come in. 

Who is the King of glory? 
Hosts, He is the King of glory. 


The Lord of 


AIR (Bass) 


Why do the nations so furiously rage to- 
gether? (and) why do the people imagine a vain 
thing? 


The kings of the earth rise up, and the rulers 
take counsel together against the Lord, and 
against His Anointed. 


RECIT. (Tenor) 


He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh them 
to scorn; the Lord shall have them in derision. 


AIR (Tenor) 


Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; 
Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's 
vessel. 


AIR (Soprano) 


I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: 


And though worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God. 


For now is Christ risen from the dead, the 
first-fruits of them that sleep. 


CHORUS 
Hallelujah! for 


reigneth. 


the Lord God omnipotent 


The kingdom of this world is become the 
kingdom of our Lord, and of His Christ; and He 


shall reign for ever and ever. 


King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. Hallelujah! 
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hold. The musical life of the entire family centers in it. 
It identifies itself with the most delightful occasions and 
events. Year by year its extraordinary excellence asserts 
itself. And long after the details and conditions of purchase 
have been forgotten, the Steinway plays its part in forming 
the musical tastes of the household. 


You may purchase a new Steinway piano with a small 
cash deposit, and the balance will be extended over a period 
of two years. Prices: uprights $950 and up; grands $1475 
and up. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
FIFTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday, December 16, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, December 18, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: LEONE NESBIT, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 
. Symphony in B minor, “Unfinished”’...................... Schubert 
SONS OEM, © Ot] Uating es no ected Strauss 
. Suite, ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing’’...................... Korngold 


Maidens in the Bridal Chamber 
Dogberry and Verges—March of the Watch 
Intermezzo—Scene in the Orchard 
Hornpipe 

(First time in San Francisco) 


Aooneerto for Piano) fat_fo. a ee ae Liszt 
| LEONE NESBIT 


SIXTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Friday, January 6, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, January 8, 2:45 P. M. 


SEE PAGE 140 
FOR IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Something you have been waiting for for eight years 
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Musical Association of San Hranciseo 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


which maintains 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SPECIAL SYMPHONY COMMITTEE 


WALLACE ALEXANDER SIDNEY M. EHRMAN 

R. I. BENTLEY MorTIMER FLEISHHACKER 

Miss LENA BLANDING F. J. KOSTER 

Miss LouIsE A. BoyD J. B. LEvIsoN 

GEORGE T. CAMERON CLAy MILLER 

SELAH CHAMBERLAIN B. F. SCHLESINGER 

S. WALDO COLEMAN Mrs. M. C. SLoss 

A. B. C. DoOHRMANN W.C. VAN ANTWERP 
Eur H. WIEL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 
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E. Robert Schmitz, 


the greatest exponent of 
modern MUSIC, — 
records only for the 
AMPICO 


IN RECITAL 
Alice Seckels Matinee Musicales 


Norman Ballroom-Fairmont Hotel 


Monday » Dec. 12th 





MAKE a guest room of 
your music room! For the 
possessor of a Mason & 
Hamlin Piano with the 
AMPICO has with him 
always the greatest of the 
artists! 

E. Robert Schmitz plays 
with verve and fire; and 
the AMPICO faithfully 
re-enacts every thrilling 
accent. 


Of the Mason & Hamlin Piano Mr. Schmitz declares: ‘I cannot con- 
ceive of a piano more responsive to every demand of the artist, nor one 
whose brilliancy of tone could possibly be more alluring and captivating.” 


135 KEARNY ST. = 
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The San Francisco Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—Season—1928 


FOURTH POPULAR CONCERT 
685th Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday Afternoon, December 11, 2:45 o’clock 



















PROGRAMME 


Sate letter 6 umuse: Gerry Pe ert eecnade Delibes 
Gaillarde 
Pavane 
Scéne du bouquet 
Lesquercarde 
Madrigal 
Passepied 
(First time at these concerts) 
2: STIG: Slavonic LIanCeana {..... Ate wes Abeta Dvorak 
3. Dream Pantomime from “Hansel and Gretel’’.......... 
EES SEER Ae Re eae me) ane REO ogee Humperdinck 
ly Ore, «tL PMD ed 1 Ye bc OPT bs Pena Penne ore Pane Massenet 
Intermission 
5, Norwegian Artists’ Carnival...............:..22-.-..---.4.- Svendsen 
(First time at these concerts) 
Gir ZT He  NUICTADIRGY. “SUIt@ tlc chociveoccavenclbeereshesae Tschaikowsky 


I. Overture 

Il. (a) March 
(b) Dance of the “Fee Dragee’”’ 
(c) Russian Dance 
(d) Arabian Dance 
(e) Chinese Dance 
(f) Dance of the Mirlitons 

Ill. Waltz of the Flowers 

EET eS RY CY ged eRe Mle OR a nd te nea A AL Schubert 












*You may enjoy these numbers at home; they have been recorded for the 
Victor by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under Alfred Hertz. 














There will be no concert on Sunday, December 25, or Sunday, January 1. 

After the pair of concerts next Friday and Sunday afternoons, December 16 

and 18, the next concerts will be January 6 and 8. For this pair of con- 
certs please note announcement on page 140. 
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MASTERWORKS 


“A Record Library of theWorld’s Great Music” 


With the October issue of Masterworks sets the Columbia 
Masterworks Series once more takes on added dignity and impor- 
ance in Ameri¢a’s musical life. The works recorded are of the best 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky and Dukas. All are recorded 
by the famous Columbia Viva-tonal (Electric) Process. The works 
are complete except for an occasional conventional repeat. All con- 
sisting of five parts or moreare enclosed in attractive record albums. 


The Columbia Masterworks Series offers to all of discriminat- 
ing musical taste the most extensive repertory extant in record 
form of the world’s tone masterpieces. Ask for Columbia Record 
Catalogue and Columbia Masterworks Supplements. 


Latest Masterworks Issues, Now Available 


MOZART: “JUPITER” SYMPHONY 
Complete in Eight Parts 


By Sir Dan GoprrEY and SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Set No. 72 — with Album $6.00 


MOZART: BASSOON CONCERTO, TSCHAIKOWSKY: TRIO, Op. 50, 
Op. 191 “TO Peet ra eriee OF A 
° . RE RT + 
Complete in Five Parts Complete in Twelve Parts 
By ARCHIE CAMDEN and ORCHESTRA, By ARTHUR CATTERALL, W. H. Squire, 


Sir HAMILTON Harty conducting and WILLIAM MurpDOocH 
Set No. 71— with Album $4.50 Set No. 73 — with Album $9.00 
DUKAS: L’APPRENTI SORCIER 
BEETHOVEN: QUARTET IN Complete in Three Parts 
B FLAT, Op. 130 By Socititk DES CONCERTS DU CON- 


Complete in Ten Parts SERVATOIRE DE Paris (Orchestra of 
the Paris Conservatory) 
By LENER STRING QUARTET Records Nos. 67335-D — 67336-D 
Set No. 70 — with Album $7.50 $1.50 each 


Ask for Columbia Masterworks Supplement No. 9 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
345 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


i & 
@Columbliag 
| x - NEW PROCESS RECORDS. G 

| Made the New Way ~ Eteciricahlly . ) 


_ Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Scratch 
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Suite, ‘“Le Roi s’ Amuse” - - - - - Leo Delibes 
(Born Feb. 24, 1836, at St. Germain-du-Val; died Jan. 16, 1891, at Paris) 

Although Delibes is known principally for his ballet music, par- 
ticularly ‘“‘Coppelia,”’ ‘Sylvia,’ and ‘‘Naila,’’ his ambition was to win 
fame as an opera composer, and in fact he wrote more than a dozen 
one-act operettas before writing his first ballet. His later stage works 
include “Lakme,” ‘“‘Le Roi l’a dit,” ‘““Jean de Nivelle,’’ and ‘‘Kassya.”’ 
The suite played today is part of the incidental music written by 
Delibes for a revival of Victor Hugo’s “Le Roi s Amuse’ at the 
Comedie Francaise, November 22, 1882, and consists of character- 
istic dances of the sixteenth century. 

The Gaillarde is an old dance of merry character, generally 
written in 3-2 time, although Delibes wrote in 3-4. It is usually em- 
ployed as a contrast to the Pavane, a somewhat slower and more 
stately dance, said to have come from Spain, where it was very popu- 
lar. The name is supposed to be derived from the Latin pavo, owing 
to the fancied resemblance to a peacock’s tail as the dancers swept 
out in their robes and cloaks. The Madrigal, which has been traced 
back to the earliest musical history, was sung by a moderately large 
chorus, always without accompaniment, and gained its effectiveness 
by very delicate shadings of tone. The Passepied, originally a sailors’ 
dance, gained its popularity on the streets of Paris late in the sixteenth 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


cAnnounces 


Three Unusual Musical Events 


LOS ANGELES 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


GEORG SCHNEEVOIGT, Conductor 


Sixth Pair of Symphony Concerts 


Friday, January 6, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, January 8, 2:45 P. M. 


Curran Theatre 


SOLOIST 
SIGRID SCHNEEVOIGT, Pianist 


POPULAR CONCERT 


Exposition Auditorium 
Saturday Evening, January 7, 8:20 


Watch for cAnnouncement of ‘Programmes 


and Ticket Sale 


These concerts have been made possible through an exchange arrange- 
ment whereby the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra will play here 
during the first week of January, while the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra will journey south to appear at Philharmonic Auditorium. 
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century, and soon became established in the ballet and instrumental 


suite. 


Slavonic Dances” - - - - - - Anton Dvorak 
(Born Sept. 8, 1841, at Muhlhausen; died May 1, 1904, at Prague) 

It was with his Slavonic Dances that Dvorak first won fame, and 
in fact they marked the turning point in his career. In 1875 he was 
awarded a yearly pension of two hundred and fifty dollars from the 
Austro-Hungarian government, and the person whose duty it was to 
examine the compositions of pension holders was Johannes Brahms. 
In this way Brahms, whose Hungarian Dances had met with such a 
success ten years before, discovered the first set of Slavonic dances, 
written for four hands, and persuaded Dvorak to send them to Sim- 
rock for publication. They were a sensation and almost overnight 
Dvorak found himself the center of Viennese musical interest. Before 
long he had arranged several of the dances for orchestra, and in the 
new form they repeated the triumph accorded the piano versions. 


Dream Pantomime from “Hansel and Gretel’’ - i r 
- - - - - - . Engelbert Humperdinck 


This charming fairy opera concerns two peasant children, Hansel 
and Gretel, who are sent to the woods for strawberries and get lost. 
As night comes on, the sand man finds the babes and sings them to 
sleep, while angels and fairies watch over them. They are awakened 
by the dew man just as the mist clears away, revealing the house of 


a witch. The children approach cautiously and begin to nibble at the 
gingerbread fence when the witch comes out and casts a spell over 
them. She makes a good fire in the stove for the purpose of roasting 
them; but when she opens the oven to see if it hot enough to cook 
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Hansel, she herself is pushed in by Gretel. After the death of the 
witch, the gingerbread children come to life and thank Hansel and 
Gretel for releasing them from the spell. Then the father and mother 
of the children arrive to take them home. 

The scene of the Dream Pantomime played today occurs in the 
second act, and is one of indescribable beauty. The children have 
fallen asleep in the woods and out of the evening mist a golden stair- 
case appears, from which the angels descend to keep guard over the 
children while they sleep. 


Overture, “‘Phedre’’ - - - - - Jules Massenet 
(Born May 12, 1842, at Montaud; died Aug. 13, 1912, at Paris) 


This overture, based upon a mythological legend, has been de- 
scribed as having for its subject ‘‘the power of love, and its inexorable 
fate when disregarding the commands of duty.” 


Phedre was the daughter of Minos, King of Crete; after the death 
of Antiope she became the wife of Theseus. Subsequently she had 
the misfortune to become desperately enamored of Theseus’ son, 
Hippolytus, who failed to reciprocate her advances, whereupon she 
substituted hatred for love and revenged herself by making the father 
jealous of the son. Theseus committed Hippolytus to the vengeance 
of Neptune, who caused a monster to come up out of the sea as the 
youth was driving along the shore and to so terrify his horses that they 
demolished his chariot. Hippolytus was killed in the accident, but 
Aesculapius brought him back to life, and Diana frustrated Phedre’s 
malicious designs by removing him to Italy, where he enjoyed the 
protection of the nymph Egeria. 


Norwegian Artists’ Carnival, Opus 16 - Johann Severin Svendsen 
(Born Sept. 30, 1840, at Oslo: died June 14, 1911, at Copenhagen) 


Svendsen, a Norwegian by birth, spent considerable time in 
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foreign lands. A pupil at the Leipzig Conservatory from 1863 to 
1867, he proceeded, on leaving that institution, to Denmark, Scotland, 
Norway and finally to Paris. In 1872, after a visit to America to 
marry a girl he had met in Paris, he went to Bayreuth, where he 
became intimately associated with Richard Wagner. As a result of 
his wanderings, Svendsen’s music undoubtedly lost much of the 
national characteristics, which might be expected. The following 
quotation from a programme of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra comments on this subject with particular reference to the 
Norwegian Artists’ Carnival: 

‘There is something cosmopolitan and at the same time highly 
classic about the work of this compatriot of Grieg and Sinding. He 
lacks the northern color that is so predominant in the works of the 
former, and the lyric suavity and occasional aurora magnificence of 
the latter. There is something akin to Tschaikowsky about his cos- 
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mopolitanism, although highly restrained by the classic formulae. Still 
his individuality has been remarked by all, as well as his conciseness, 
which again reflects something of his formal perception. 

. . « The Norwegian Artists’ Carnival is perhaps one of the 
works least typical of Svendsen’s cosmopolitan style. There is more 
native fiber in it. Yet such a statement is only relative, for any opus 
by this composer must pale in its reflections of the northern lights, the 
snow-banked slopes and jutting fjords beside Grieg, who in his turn 
portrays but the surface of this scenery’s mood, as compared with an 
Ibsen. There are, however, shining patches of native costumery and 
customs in Grieg. Svendsen, on the other hand, soars to the esthetic 
essence of his theme. His artists’ convention might equally well take 
place in Paris or London, or even New York. Perspective is a peculiar 
thing, and there is no doubt that Svendsen’s had much of it, and was 
given to putting a long classic foreground in front of his pictures, so 
that the figures were of minor importance as compared with the con- 
ception. There are fragmentary suggestions throughout the work of 
Scandinavian impulses, but on the whole it is a carefree, joyous ren- 
dering of a holiday—a holiday such as poets and painters would enjoy 
when a muse of the Montmartre is crowned, or a Julien and Louise 
celebrate the anniversary of their first meeting. There are gay lights, 
fireworks, singing and shouting. There is more of the boisterous note 
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than you would associate with the F rench, but there is nothing to sug- 
gest the roughness of the peasant dance, the great open spaces beyond 
the walls of the Norse city. Svendsen, like Schiller or Daudet, wrote 
for the elite.” 


The “‘Nutcracker’’ Suite - ae, Peter Iljitch Tschaikowsky 
(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotkinsk; died Nov. 6, 1893, at Leningrad) 


This suite is taken from a ballet which Tschaikowsky wrote in 
1891 for the St. Petersburg Opera House, together with his opera 
‘Tolanthe.”’ It was shortly after commencing work on the ‘Nut- 
cracker” that Tschaikowsky made his only visit to the United States 
to assist in the opening of Carnegie Hall, New York. 

The ballet, ‘“The Nutcracker Prince,”’ tells about a little girl who 
ate so much candy on Christmas day that when she went to bed that 
night she dreamed that all the toys on the Christmas tree came to life. 
Led by a carved wooden nutcracker, whom they proclaimed The 
Prince of Fairyland, all the toys danced and played about the lighted 
Christmas tree. 

After the short Overture, the March is played, clarinets, horns 
and trumpets having the captivating march tune. Then comes the 
Dance of the “Fee Dragee’”” or Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy, who 
seems to float right down from the topmost bough of the tree. The 
theme which accompanies her dance is appropriately played on the 
celesta, its tones sounding like a music box of little fairy bells. The 
“Russian Dance” introduces all the Russian toys, who dance a char- 
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acteristic Russian trepak, of rapid and energetic type, strongly ac- 
cented. Then the Arabian toys do their dance, which is in the minor 
mood. Over a drone-like accompaniment in the low strings, a clarinet 
dreams of far off Araby. The “Chinese Dance’’ is very quaint, and 
its curious theme gives one an excellent chance to hear the voice of 
the piccolo, and to contrast the tone of the piccolo and flute with the 
bassoon, which keeps up a steady grunting accompaniment. Next 
comes the “Dance of the Mirlitons,”’ in which all the toys join, led by 
the Mirlitons. The Mirlitons are little toy musical pipes, which make 
a noise like a kazoo or a piece of thin paper over a comb. This num- 
ber is sometimes called the Dance of the Flutes, as the principal part 
is played by three flutes together, the middle portion being given to 
the brass. In the last number, the “Waltz of the Flowers,”’ the intro- 
duction is followed by a harp cadenza, which leads into the chief 
waltz theme, in the horns, one of Tschaikowsky’s most famous and 
ingratiating tunes. 


Military March - - - - - - Franz Schubert 
(Born Jan. 31, 1797, at Lichtenthal; died Nov. 19, 1828, at Vienna) 


In none of Schubert's lesser compositions is his genius for rhythm, 
melody and spirit shown more plainly than in this March. So popu- 
lar did it become that many orchestrations of it have been made, it 
originally having been written for piano (four hands). A piece so 
well known as this March makes any special analysis unnecessary, as 
its decisive rhythm and spirited melody are of instant appeal. 
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Symphony in B minor, “Unfinished’’ - - Franz Schubert 
(Born Jan. 31, 1797, at Lichtenthal; died Nov. 19, 1828, at Vienna) 


Only the first two movements of Schubert's Eighth Symphony, 
universally known as the ‘‘Unfinished,’’ are complete. No more of it 
has ever been found, and no one knows why Schubert should have left 
it incomplete. Although the work was written in 1822, it was not 
produced until 1865, thirty-seven years after the composer's death. 
The programme of the first performance, which was on December 1/7, 
1865, at Vienna, listed the symphony as follows: 


Avia | (MS nt dee 


Presto vivace, D major 
and just what the “Presto vivace’’ was, no one has been able to dis- 
cover, for there are only nine measures of a Scherzo, but it is in 
B minor. 

As to the music itself, Philip H. Goepp has analyzed it: 

“The work begins with a legend-like melody in the bass. Then 
comes a quivering in the strings (with rhythmic bass), where an inde- 
finable melody is hovering above. Presently, like a royal figure after 
his noble precursors, the real theme sounds high and clear, though in 
softest tone, in the woodwind, while the herald figures lapse into at- 
tendance. A melodic analysis seems, somehow, wrong. The whole 
is like a continuous flow of tune, where each phrase seems chief until 
it pales before its successor. So after some overpowering clashes that 
save the prevailing trait of delicacy from monotonous sweetness, the 
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most charming melody, perhaps, of all music enters in the ‘cellos, 
gently echoed high in the violins. With all the stream of melody and 
the delicate orchestration, the movement is full of romantic shocks and 
bursts, as if the essence of legendary poetry. Vigor is not wanting, 
nor the true balance of dolce and forte. It is a mistake to view the 
crashing chords as mere interludes between the verses; they are quite 
as real a part of the poem as any other. 

‘With all the charm of tune and of modulation (Schubert's special 
secret) the discussion of the themes shows the utmost spontaneity. A 
motive from the first phrase treated in canon, rises to a dramatic 
climax in which, added to the dynamic effect, is an overpowering sur- 
prise of modulation. Again and again the tempest seems about to 
subside into the enchantment of the second melody, but each time it 
rises to a new height. Now the whole orchestra sound the answering 
phrase in unison; then with the motive in the basses, the strings accom- 
panying in tremolo figure,—a wild perversion of their original melody, 
the whole orchestra thunders and storms in mad tossing of the motive 
(where the secret of counterpoint is unconsciously invoked). Sud- 
denly we are in the delicate, mysterious atmosphere of the first melody, 
and so on through the second, with a final return of the original bass 
figure to the end. The whole is the fine essence of romance, the feel- 
ing of Arabian tales, with quick, sharp succession of happenings, good 


-and ill, with no room for prosaic reflection. 


‘The Andante begins more quietly, but it is in the same vein. At 
the outset there is again the melodic bass, presaging the melody in the 
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strings. The very quality of the tonal change of scene is characteristic 
of Schubert’s modulation. Throughout, the duet between the staccato 
bass and the gliding violins is sustained. Perhaps it is the dainty sur- 


prises of tonality that somewhat take the place of the dynamics in the 
Allegro. Yet here in the second page is a martial sound in the trebles, 
with a noisy lumbering in the bass like the tread of giants, suddenly 
thinning away into the original pianissimo melody. The whole episode 
of the first theme departs with the same phrase that introduces it. 
Equally complete is that of the second. Preceded by a strangely prom- 
ising rhythm in the strings, the clarinets sing a melody so simple that 
we wonder where the charm lies. Quoting will not show it; the secret 
must be in large part in the rhythm and in the turn of modulation. 
Indeed, it is not a strict melody at all, but melodic speech that might 
go on as long as the urging rhythm will hold out. In its later course 
it develops ever more beauty, so that the beginning seems mere intro- 
duction. . The vision is rudely broken by loud crashes where we lose 
all sense of the past until we recognize a noisy minor of the basses, — 


_a gloomy memory of the second melody. The storm rages furiously, 


but in a trice ends with the enchanting rhythm that again brings us to 
the second melody in its true guise, now in canon duet of ‘cellos and 
violins. Once more Schubert adds to a wealth of melody, harmony 
and rhythm the unconscious mastery of counterpoint. . Quietly the 
scene glides to the first melody, and then, as at first, through the vari- 
ous phases, gentle and mild, not without many new touches with which 
Schubert never fails to surprise.”’ 


Tone Poem, “Don Juan’’ - - - - Richard Strauss 


(Born June 11, 1864, at Munich; now living at Vienna) 


This remarkable piece of program music was written in 1888, the 
composer then being twenty-four years old, an age at which his feelings 
and sympathies may well have been at one with those of the young 
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hero of Nicholas Lenau’s poem, graphically depicted in the wonder- 
fully eloquent music of this composition. The Don Juan of Lenau’s 
strange poem is a young man of superb health and vigor, a fact made 
evident in Strauss’ vital, energetic and torrentially emotional music. 
He sets out upon a quest for the perfect example of womanhood, 
entering what the poem calls a ‘‘magic realm, illimited, eternal, of 
gloried woman—loveliness supernal.’’ He flies from conquest to con- 
quest, always in pursuit of his ideal, and meeting always with disap- 
pointment and disillusionment. Through the vivid and sardonic ad- 
ventures of his pursuit Strauss’ wonderful music follows him step by 
step to his final disappointment and the duel scene which ends with 
his death. Every character of the drama is represented by a definite 
musical theme, every emotion reflected in tone psychology and every 
incident drawn in masterly sound-pictures. 


Suite, ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing”’ - Erich Wolfgang Korngold 
This suite was first performed in 1920 by Egon Pollak, conductor 
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of the opera at Hamburg, to whom the work is dedicated. It is scored 
for a small orchestra—strings without the basses, one flute, piccolo, 
one clarinet, one oboe, one bassoon, two horns, one trombone, tym- 
pani, harmonium and piano, and was apparently intended as incidental 
music for Shakespeare's comedy of the same name. 


The Overture is a scintillating exposition of the sprightly humor in 
the play, and the composer, in an exceedingly effective manner, uses 
the limited resources of his reduced orchestral forces to provide a 
continued variety of tonal effects. 


‘Maidens in the Bridal Chamber’ is suggested by the scene in 
which Margaret and Ursula are preparing Hero for her marriage with 
Claudio and poke sly fun at Beatrice when she appears on the scene. 
It is a slow movement in which the solo ‘cello, after a brief introduc- 
tion, presents a recitative-like passage followed by a cloyingly sweet 
melody on which the movement is built. 


“Dogberry and Verges—the March of the Watch,” is a delight- 
ful burlesque and immediately suggests the scene in which Dogberry 
and Verges and the watch bring in the villains, Conrade and Borachio, 
for examination and Dogberry insists upon being “‘written down as 
an ass. 

The next number, the Scene in the Orchard, is a brief interlude, 
evidently inspired by the scene between Beatrice and Benedick in 
which the lovers reach an understanding. It is a brief song, the melody 
presented by the solo ’cello and the viola. 


The last number, ‘“‘Hornpipe,”’ is a rollicking dance which comes 
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at the close of the play when Benedick gives the order, ‘Strike up, 
pipers.’ The French horn plays the theme first and the composer has 
successfully caught the English character of the dance. 


Concerto for Piano in E flat major - - - Franz Liszt 
(Born Oct. 22, 1811, at Raiding; died July 31, 1886, at Bayreuth) 


This concerto was first performed by Liszt himself at Weimar, 
February 17, 1855, Berlioz conducting, although it was not published 
until 1857 and then just the score and the two piano edition. The 
orchestra parts were not published until 1872. 

The first and leading theme is at once given out decisively by the 
strings, with interrupting chords of woodwind and brass. This theme 
may be taken as the motto of the concerto. The second theme is first 
announced by muted ‘cellos and double basses and then developed 
elaborately by the piano. There are hints of the theme in the preced- 
ing section. The third theme, in the nature of a scherzo, is first given 
to the strings, with preliminary warning and answers of the triangle, 
which, the composer says, should be struck with delicately rhythmic 
precision. The fourth theme is rather an answer to the chief phrase 
of the second than an individual theme. The scherzo tempo changes 
to Allegro animato, in which use is made chiefly of the motto theme. 
The final section is an Allegro marziale animato, which quickens to a 
final presto. 

Liszt wrote at some length regarding this concerto in a letter to a 
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half-brother, Eduard Liszt, and made rather interesting comment on 
his use of the triangle: 


“As regards the triangle I do not deny that it may give offense, 
especially if struck too strong and not precisely. A preconceived dis- 
inclination and objection to instruments of percussion prevail, some- 
what justified by the frequent misuse of them. And few conductors 
are circumspect enough to bring out the rhythmic element in them 
without the raw addition of a coarse noisiness, in works in which they 
are deliberately employed according to the intention of the composer. 
The dynamic and rhythmic spicing and enhancement, which are 
effected by the instruments of percussion, would in more cases be much 
more effectually produced by the careful trying and proportioning of 
insertions and additions of that kind. But musicians who wish to 
appear serious and solid prefer to treat the instruments of percussion 
en canaille, which must not make their appearance in the seemly com- 
pany of the Symphony. They also bitterly deplore, inwardly, that 
Beethoven allowed himself to be seduced into using the big drum and 
triangle in the Finale to the Ninth Symphony. Of Berlioz, Wagner, 
and my humble self, it is no wonder that ‘like draws to like,’ and, as 
we are treated as impotent canaille amongst musicians, it is quite 
natural that we should be on good terms with the canaille among the 
instruments. Certainly here, as in all else, it is the right thing to seize 
upon and hold fast the mass of harmony. In face of the most wise 
proscription of the learned critics, I shall, however, continue to employ 
instruments of percussion, and think [| shall yet win for them some 
effects little known.”’ 
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SEVENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday, January 20, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, January 22, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloists | MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 
oloists ) MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 


PROGRAMME 


‘Don Quixote’: Fantastic Variations on a Theme of 
Knightly Character, Opus 5h RE pan Ae ne Strauss 


(Solo ‘Cello, MICHEL PENHA) 


(First time in San Francisco ) 


Concerto for Violin,.D major.-.:----.,----2leee+--.--9-s200--9020--- Brahms 


MISHEL PIASTRO 


Leese 


FIFTH POPULAR CONCERT 
CURRAN THEATRE 


Sunday, January 15, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 


1. Selections from ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
eee eR Dane Ae eat tia es eee al eS tats kaenweat ase Tae eS Ban Mendelssohn 

Overture 

Scherzo 

Nocturne 

Wedding March 
2. Danse Macabre «.-.:-:--.-.22-------2--2-eect-ereeenecnenenecees Saint-Saens 
3. Overture, ‘“The Merry Wives of Windsor ........-------- Nicolai 
4. Suite, “Much Ado About Ngthitie col sted. Sree Korngold 

(By request) 

5. Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1.....:.-----------------ccceretserencesen ents Grieg 
6 OCrverture to: “Rienzi: at stedas oda -90 pt Mab Be a toee Ws os shee ose Wagner 


Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., hours 9 to 5; on Monday 
preceding each concert, and at Curran Theatre from 10 a. m. on day 
of concert. 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Presents 


Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Los Angeles 


GEORG SCHNEEVOIGT, Conductor 


Curran Theatre 


Friday, January 6, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, January 8, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: SIGRID SCHNFEVOIGCT, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 


. Prelude to ““The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” Wagner 


. Symphonic Poem, “The Fountains of Rome” Respighi 
The Fountain of the Valle Giulia at Dawn 
The Fountain of the Triton at Morning 
The Fountain of Trevi at Mid-day 
The Fountain of the Villa Medici at Sunset 


. Concerto for Piano, No. |, in B flat minor Tschaikowsky 
Andante non troppo e maestoso—Allegro con 
spirito 
Andantino semplice—Allegro vivace assai 
Allegro con fuoco 


SIGRID SCHNEEVOIGT 


Intermission 


. Symphony No. |, in C minor Brahms 
Un poco sostenuto—Allegro 
Andante sostenuto 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
Adagio—Piu andante—Allegro non troppo ma con 
rio 


(The Piano is a Mason & Hamlin) 
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Prelude to “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” - Richard Wagner 
(Born in Leipsic, May 22, 1813; died in Venice, February 13, 1883) 

Between the period 1838-1872, Richard Wagner wrote the fol- 
lowing operas in their chronological order: “Rienzi, ’’ “Flying Dutch- 
man,” ‘“Tannhauser,”’ “Lohengrin,” “Das Reingold,” ““‘Die Walkiire,”’ 
‘Tristan and Isolde,” ‘Siegfried,’ ‘“‘Die Meistersinger’’ and “‘Gotter- 
dimmerung.” While Wagner sketched the plan of *“The Mastersingers 
in 1845 (after completing ‘“Tannhauser’’), he became interested in the 
plot of ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ which resulted in ‘‘The Mastersingers’ being 
shelved for sixteen years, and not taken up until in 1861-62, while he 
was living in Paris after the miserable fiasco following his attempts to 
bring about a performance of ““Tannhauser’” in the French capital. 
Wagner was very bitter towards his French critics, who were furiously 
resentful of the innovations by means of which he sought to instil new 
life into his art, and who assailed him from all sides with destructive 
criticism. Although his compositions as enumerated above should have 
brought him not only fame, but adequate monetary returns, he was 
constantly in financial distress. In addition to all this, Wagner's wife 
left him, and he had to accept assistance from his friends. His private 
affairs went from bad to worse. Wagner had left his friends the 
Wesendronks in Switzerland as early as |858—and in 1864 was called 
to Bavaria by Ludwig II, after having already lived in Germany two 
years. 

In this embittered spirit he composed “Die Meistersingers.’ Con- 
cerning the satirical purpose of the opera, Wagner wrote: “I took Hans 
Sachs as a manifestation of the art productive spirit of the folk, and set 
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tory. It would seem that Rubinstein was in a querulous mood. He 
received the composer's performance of the first movement of the 
concerto in absolute silence; nor did he utter a word until, the work 
having been played through, Tschaikowsky urged him to give some 
opinion of its merits and demerits. Rubinstein then burst forth into a 
torrent of abuse. He found the concerto to be vulgar, trivial, altogether 
bad, awkward to play, ineffective, utterly worthless. He declared that 
this passage had been stolen; other passages he caricatured on the 
piano. 

Tschaikowsky was deeply wounded. He left the room silently 
and went upstairs. Rubinstein followed, still insisting upon the impos- 
sibility of the composition. He urged the necessity of thorough revi- 
sion, and promised to perform the work if the changes were made by 
a certain time. ‘I shall not change a single note,” answered Tschai- 
kowsky, “and the concerto shall be published exactly as it now is.” 
Highs this,” the Russian master added in a letter to Nadesha von Meck, 

id. 


In explanation of this incident, Kashkin asserts that Nicholas 
Rubinstein had been piqued because Tschaikowsky had not asked his 
advice during the composition of the piano part. Although Tschai- 
kowsky does not mention the fact, Kashkin declared that he was a 
witness of the scene described in the composer’s letter. As a result of 
the quarrel, Tschaikowsky erased the dedication to Nicholas Rubinstein 
and substituted the name of Hans von Bulow for that of the former 
pianist. Von Bulow was much pleased, and, on the point of departing 
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for an American tour, he included the concerto in his repertoire and 
gave the work its first performance at Boston, October 25, 1875. 

Although Tschaikowsky declared that he would and did publish 
the concerto without altering a single note, he changed his mind, when, 
in 1889, a second edition of the work appeared. But the immediate 
cause for the appearance of the numerous modifications in the piano 
part was not, it would seem, due to the suggestions of Nicholas Rubin- 
stein, but to those of Edward Dannreuther, who gave the concerto its 
first performance in England, at a Crystal Palace concert, March 11, 
1876. This pianist discovered many awkward passages, and he altered 
them to admit of greater facility and effectiveness in performance. 
Dannreuther wrote to the Russian master in regard to the liberties he 
had taken, and Tschaikowsky answered in terms of gratitude for his 
colleague's interest in the work. ‘You may be sure,” he said, “that I 
shall follow your suggestions as soon as there arises any question of a 
second edition of my concerto.” 


The orchestral portion of the concerto is scored for two flutes, two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three 
trombones, three kettledrums and strings. 

]. The work opens with a long introduction, one hundred and six 
measures in all. After six preliminary measures in the orchestra, the 
real theme of the Introduction appears in the strings, one measure after 
the entrance of the sweeping chords of the solo instrument. At the 
conclusion of the theme in the strings the piano repeats it with rhyth-. 
mical modifications. This leads to a cadenza for the piano, following 
which the theme returns again in a unison of all the strings (double 
basses excepted) with ascending chord passages in the solo part. A 
short coda and some soft chords in the brass lead into the main move- 
ment. The principal theme is preceded by six measures, similar in 
rhythmical character, in the piano. The subject commences in the solo 
instrument, the strings accompanying. 

(This theme is not altogether of Tschaikowsky’s creation. The 
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first portion of it is a tune which, sung by a blind beggar of Kamenko, 
the Russian master heard and determined to turn to account. ‘It is 
curious,” wrote Tschaikowsky to Nadesha von Meck, “that in Little 
Russia every blind beggar sings exactly the same tune with the same 
refrain. 1 have used part of this refrain in my pianoforte concerto.’ ) 

The second theme appears in the woodwind and horns in A flat 
major, the piano continuing it. The muted strings bring forward a 
second section, after which the first reappears. The development 
works out both principal themes in an extensive orchestral tutti. The 
piano then follows with a solo section. There is a long organpoint on 
B in the basses and kettledrums, with imitative passages above it in the 
solo and orchestra. The two themes are given further development. 
The Recapitulation of the principal subject is brought forward in 
broken octave sixteenth notes in the piano. The second theme, now 
in B flat major, is given to the oboe, with the accompaniment in the 
stringed instruments. Following repeated chords, fortissimo, heard 
alternately in the orchestra and piano, an elaborate cadenza is intro- 
duced, its material built on the second theme. The coda makes use of 
this matter, too, the theme being given employment in the orchestra, 
while brilliant passage work is heard in the solo instrument. 

Four prefatory measures usher in a simple melody given to the 
flute. The piano takes this up. Another theme appears in the oboe, 
clarinets and bassoons, the latter putting in a drone bass. This is also 
repeated by the solo instrument. The first theme recurs, played by two 
solo ‘cellos, with a sixteenth note figure in the piano. The time 
changes, the character of the music suggesting the nature of a scherzo. 
Twenty-two measures later than this a waltz-like tune is given to the 
violas and violoncellos. This melody—like that in the first subject of 
the opening movement—is not Tschaikowsky’s. The composer's 
brother, Modeste, declared that it is a refrain of a French song which 
he and his brother Anatole used to whistle in their younger days. The 
piano brings forward a cadenza, following which the first part of the 
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movement returns. The melody of this theme is heard in the solo 
instrument, a moving figure working against it in the first violins and 
violas. 

Ill. The principal theme, pronouncedly national in character, is 
announced by the piano. Following this, an episode is heard in the 
full orchestra. The real second subject comes later in the violins, with 
a syncopated accompaniment in the horns. This is taken up by the 
piano, which eventually returns to the principal theme. An episode 
now occurs, the dotted figure of which it is composed having been 
already suggested in the woodwind at the close of the previous subject. 
The orchestra and the solo instrument toss this figure back and forth, 
but it finally gives place to a rehearsing of the first episode, again 
fortissimo in the orchestra. There is some development given to the 
second theme, following which the Recapitulation appears—its princi- 
pal theme in the piano. A long organpoint in F (in the basses and 
kettledrums), which development of previous material leads to the 
repetition of the second subject, which is called out triumphantly by 
the whole orchestra and the solo instrument. A brilliant coda con- 
cludes the work. 


Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, Op. 68 - - Johannes Brahms 
(Born May 7, 1833, in Hamburg; died April 3, 1897, in Vienna) 


Max Kalbeck, of Vienna, is of the opinion that the germ of 
Brahms’ First Symphony dates back to about 1855, the year Brahms 
first heard Beethoven's Ninth, which very much interested him. The 
following year a performance of Schumann's “Manfred” also excited 
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him, and the contents of his first symphony show the influence these 
pieces had upon him. “I have been trying my hand at a symphony 
during the past summer,”’ he wrote to Schumann in January, 1855. “I 
have even orchestrated the first movement and composed the second 
and third.”” As a symphony this work was never completed, but at 
the suggestion of Julius Otto Grimm, who had helped him with advice 
in the orchestration, Brahms rewrote the music of a sonata for two 
pianos and still later the first and second movements became the cor- 
responding movements of a concerto in D minor for piano; and the 
third, a section of the “‘Deutsches Requiem.” 

Schumann, who had just proclaimed the young Brahms a genius 
of the highest order, wrote to Joachim in 1854: “But where is Johan- 
nes? Is he flying high or only under the flowers? Is he not ready to 
let drums and trumpets sound? He should always keep in mind the 
beginning of the Beethoven symphonies; he should try to make some- 
thing like them. The beginning is the main thing; if only one makes 
a beginning, then the end comes of itself.’ 

It was twenty-two years after this letter was written that Brahms 
made that “‘beginning,” his first symphony appearing in 1876. He 
was then forty-three years of age, and had already given to the world 
many imperishable works. At the end of the manuscript score there 
stands the inscription: “J. Brahms, Lichtenthal, Sept., 1876.”’ 

Max Kalbeck, who has written voluminously of the life and music 
of Brahms, declares that the finale was inspired by the Alps, and that 
the horn solo was suggested by the Alpine horn used by the Swiss 
mountaineers. Sir George Grove, in his admirable article on Brahms, 
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has this to say regarding the first symphony: “By the time the first 
symphony was given at Karlsruhe (Nov. 6, 1876), Brahms had estab- 
lished his position in the eyes of the more conservative party among 
the German musicians, and never can a first symphony have been 
awaited with such eager expectations. From Brahms’ chamber music 
it was abundantly clear that while he was no despiser of the classical 
forms, yet he was no slave to them, and that from no one might legit- 
imate innovations in regard to form and structure be more confidently 
expected. The theme of the finale of the symphony aroused an oppo- 
sition and suggested a line of defense that afforded a counterpart to 
the war over the piano concerto. It is true, beyond all question, that 
it reminds the hearer of the great theme in the finale of the Ninth 
Symphony by Beethoven; this fact was pounced upon by one party, as 
a proof of Brahms’ lack of originality, while his defenders made mat- 
ters worse by calling the new work the ‘“‘tenth symphony’ and declar- 
ing that Brahms began at a point where Beethoven left off.”’ 
Regarding the American premier of Brahms’ First Symphony, 
Walter Damrosch wrote: ‘““‘When word reached America that Brahms 
had completed his first symphony, the music world here awaited its 
first presentation with keenest interest. Both Theodore Thomas and 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch were anxious to produce this work, but Dr. 
Damrosch found he could obtain neither score nor parts, as Thomas 
had arranged with the music store to give the Philharmonic Society 
the first rights. However, a pupil of Damrosch went to the music 
dealer, bought a copy in the usual way, and Damrosch was enabled to 


perform the work a week ahead of his rival.’” (Dec. 15, 1877.) 
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SPECIAL CONCERT 
Saturday Evening, January 7th, at 8:30 o’clock 


PROGRAM 


de Falla - - Three Dances from the Ballet “The Three-Cornered 
Hat” (“El Sombrero de Tres Picos’’) 
Wagner - - - Prelude and Love Death from “Tristan and Isolde” 
Wagner - - - = = = = = = + Overture to “Tannhauser” 
INTERMISSION 
Tschaikowsky - - - - -  - Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 


Andante-Allegro con anima 

Andante cantabile con alcuna licenza 

Valse: Allegro moderato 

Finale: Andante maestoso-Allegro-Allegro vivace 


———<—=[=[_[—$$—]——————————————— Term ™T—™_E_ETETEEOOTOOlllllOOOee _—coe 


Ballet Suite from “The Three-Cornered Hat” (“El 
Sombrero de Tres Picos”) - Manuel de Falla (1877-) 
(Born at Cadiz, Spain, Nov. 23, 1877. Still living) 

Monsieur G. Jean-Aubrey, the distinguished French critic describes a 
Spanish composer whom he met in London a few years ago: “He appeared 
to me then a nervous little man, with a keen look, a high forehead, and the 
Andalusian type which unfailingly betrays the proximity of African and 
Arabian influences; in fact, he impressed me at once as resolute and thought- 
ful, eager and uncommunicative. * * * His talk would always breathe the 
same spirit, the same impassioned conviction, the same thirst for truth, and 
the same sensibility, all of which are reflected in his works, and make me 
love the man as much as the artist.’”’ This interesting personage was Manuel 
de Falla, who is today the leader of the modern Spanish school, and one of 
the most engaging and distinguished figures in that Mediterranean renais- 
sance which has been perhaps the outstanding feature of the evolution of 
musical art during the last fifteen years—that re-birth of the creative im- 
_ pulse in the music of Italy and Spain which has made those countries the 
most stimulating in Europe for those who are inquisitive about new con- 
ceptions and adventurous experiments in contemporary tone-poetry. From 
having been for many years one of the least musically productive of the 
countries of Europe, Spain awoke during the present generation, stretched 
her supple body, remembered her wealth of folk-songs and dances and the 
fascination of the national scene, and, in the music of Pedrell, Albeniz, 
Granados, Turina, del Campo, Morera, Casals, de Falla, and others, pro- 











ceeded to contribute a vivid and captivating chapter to the book of tonal 
modernism, 


Prelude and “Love Death from “Tristan and Isolde” - Wagner 

The romantic mystic music drama “Tristan and Isolde” is based on a 
midaeval love epic. ——The composer has deepened its thoughts, intensified its 
emotions, surrounding the classic plot with a world of philosophy, that of 
possession through renunciation. ‘The prelude is one great outpouring of 
passionate love, rising to an immense height of feeling, then dying away, 
summarizing the whole music drama. . The leading motifs in the prelude 
are of especial significance—that of “Confession of Love,” stated by the 
cellos, and the “Desire” motif by the oboe. The “Love-Death” occurs as the 
closing scene of the drama. Isolde, heartbroken, sings a last song of love 
over the dead body of Tristan, breathing away her life in that ecstatic chant 


of undying devotion. 


Tannhauser Overture wae eee PF mt eet te Ge A ae er 


Few overtures epitomize so completely the music drama they precede as 
this composition. It opens with the Pilgrims’ Chorus. Then follows the 
Bacchanale music from the magic Venusbertg. Tannhauser sings in praise 
of Venus, Goddess of Love, the pilgrim music in the finale rising triumph- 
antly, symbolizing the victory of spiritual over physical love, which is the 
thought underlying the opera. 


Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 - Tschaikowsky (1840-1893) 


Unlike many great composers, Tschaikowsky’s musical gifts do not ap- 
pear to have been hereditary. His parents were unusually deficient in 
musical feeling, and had no thought of devoting their child to music, but on 
the contrary, when in his tenth year, sent him to the preparatory classes for 
the School of Jurisprudence. He remained there nine years, then went into 
the Ministry of Justice as a first clerk. At the School of Jurisprudence 
Tschaikowsky joined the choral class and took up the study of the piano. 

Tschaikowsky wrote the Fifth Symphony in 1888 at Frolovskoe, where he 
had rented a country house in order that he could be free to work un- 
disturbed. 

This Symphony had its first rendition at a Philharmonic concert in Petro- 
grad, November 17, 1888, the composer conducing. Its first performance in 
America was at a concert in Chickering Hall, New York, March 5, 1889, 
Theodore Thomas conducting. This Symphony is scored for three flutes 
(piccolo), two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, 
three trombones, tuba, three kettle-drums and strings, 
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(Programme 
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i-“Sympnony No.5)’ C mimoro Beethoven 


Allegro con brio 
Andante con moto 
Scherzo: Allegro— 
Finale: Allegro 


The C minor Symphony is probably the best-known and most admired of the 
immortal nine, perhaps because it is the most human in its qualities. It is not 
marked by a spontaneous flow of musical phrases lightly strung together, or by 
mere toying with musical forms; but each motive represents a concentrated essence 
of thought which, once heard, makes an indelible impression, and apparently ad- 
mits of no change. The first movement is a wonderful example of thematic in- 
vention. Beethoven spoke of the opening subject as “Fate knocking at the door.” 
It consists of three powerful repeated notes followed by a drop of a third. The 
working out is intensely dramatic. As for the slow movement, nothing lovelier 
was ever created. It is a set of variations of incomparable grace and delicacy. 
The Scherzo is gigantic with much development of the two themes. The second 
part of the trio has a famous passage for the double basses and presents the amus- 
ing incident of two ineffectual attempts to start the theme—the third time being 
successful. Instead of being detached as usual, the Scherzo leads without pause 
into the fourth movement, which is reached through a heavy crescendo. The 
scoring is now enriched through the addition of three trombones, contra-bassoon 
and piccolo, and thus re-enforced the entire orchestra bursts forth into an exult- 
ant, triumphant song of joy and victory. 


INTERMISSION 


2. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, No. 7, 
hag NARLE Ne 1, geese Una Oa onde ne Nae AV, a Sse RIS, Mozart 


Allegro maestoso 
Andante 
Rondo: Allegro 


GEORGES ENESCO 


Mozart composed five violin concertos at Salzburg in 1775, and a sixth in 
1776. The one played this evening, No. 7, was discovered by Dr. Kopfermann, 
director of the music department of the Royal Library at Berlin, in 1907, the 
manuscript being dated 1777. This work was in the possession of Habeneck in 
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Paris in 1837; later it was supposed to have been lost and upon Dr. Kopfer- 
mann’s discovery there was some doubt as to the genuineness of the concerto. 
However, it has since been published as No. 7. js 

These concertos were evidently written by Mozart for his own use for in 
his youth he played the violin as well as a clavechord, playing it in public on his 
tour at the age of eight. 


¥3. Prelude tov: Lristatvanid 1oOlde 20.02 es see i Wagner 


This number forms the opening of Wagner's powerful music-drama. It is 
based upon a single motive, which is worked up with consummate skill into var- 
ious melodic forms, and frequently appears throughout the work. It might well 
be termed the motive of restless, irresistible passion. 


4. “Poeme” for Violin and Orchestra, Opus 25............ Chausson 
GEORGES ENESCO 

This work was composed in 1896 and performed for the first time at a 
Colonne concert in Paris, April 4, 1897, Eugene Ysaye performing the solo part. 
It is free in form, in the manner of a fantasy. It alternates between a serious, 
somewhat austere theme with grave and somber harmonies, and a more impas- 
sioned alternating theme, permeated with yearnings, aspirations and strivings that 
finally subside into a peaceful, somewhat wistful resignation, as, at the end of a 


day of tumult, passion, and sorrow, one’s perplexities are transmuted into a spir- 
itual tranquility, as the glowing twilight transfixes the gaze. 


* You may hear this number at home. It has been recorded for the Victor by the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Alfred Hertz. 
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No MATTER which one of the various styles and sizes 1s 
chosen, the Steinway makes its unfailing return of a lifetime 
of pleasure and delight. 


Little by little it becomes an integral part of the house- 
hold. The musical life of the entire family centers in it. 
It identifies itself with the most delightful occasions and 
events. Year by year its extraordinary excellence asserts 
itself. And long after the details and conditions of purchase 
have been forgotten, the Steinway plays its part in forming 
the musical tastes of the household. 


You may purchase a new Steinway piano with a small 
cash deposit, and the balance will be extended over a period 
of two years. Prices: uprights $950 and up; grands $1475 
and up. 
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. Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde” - - - - Wagner 


This number forms the opening of Wagner’s powerful music- 
drama. _ It is based upon a single motive, which is worked up with 
consummate skill into various melodic forms, and frequently ap- 
pears throughout the work. It might well be termed the motive 
of restless, irresistible passion. 


. Symphony No. 4, in F minor - - - Tschaikowsky 


Andante maestoso—Moderato con anima 
Andantino in modo di canzone 

Scherzo: Pizzicato ostinato 

Finale: Allegro con fuoco 


As it happened, Tschaikowsky wrote to his friend, Mme. von 
Meck, in answer to her question whether he had a special program 
in view for the Fourth Symphony: 


‘“The introduction is the germ, the leading idea of the whole 
work. This is Fate. In the descending motive of strings this 
sense of hopeless despair grows stronger and more poignant. Is it 
not better to turn from reality and lose ourselves in dreams? The 
following song of strings to a quicker strain of woodwind presents 
a sweet and tender dream. So all life is but a continued alternation 
between grim truth and fleeting dreams of happiness. The second 
movement expresses another phase of suffering. Now it is the mel- 
ancholy which steals over us when at evening we sit indoors alone, 
weary of work, while the book we have picked up for relaxation 
slips unheeded from our fingers. A long procession of old mem- 
ories goes by. There were moments when young blood pulsed 
warm through our veins, and life gave us all we asked. There were 
also moments of sorrow, irreparable loss. In the third movement 
no definite feelings find expression. Here we have only capricious 
arabesques, intangible forms, which come into a man’s head when 
he has been drinking wine and his nerves are rather excited. His 
thoughts have no connection with actuality, but are simply wild, 
strange, bizarre. In the fourth movement: If you find no reason 
for happiness in yourself, look at others. Go to the people. See 
how they can enjoy life and give themselves up entirely to festivity. 
A rustic holiday is depicted. Hardly have we had time to forget 
ourselves in other people’s pleasure when indefatigable Fate re- 
minds us once more of its presence. Others pay no heed to us. 


They do not spare us a glance nor stop to observe we are lonely 
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and sad. How merry and glad they all are! All their feelings are 
so inconsequent, so simple! And will you still say all the world is 
immersed in sorrow? WHappiness does exist, simple and unspoilt. 
Be glad in others’ happiness. This makes life possible.’’ 


Intermission 


. Fantaisie Dialoguee, for Orchestra and Organ - Boellmann 
WARREN D. ALLEN at the Organ 


Leon Boellmann, composer and organist, was born in 1862 
and died in 1897. He composed in many styles, leaving sixty- 
eight published works, including a symphony, the well-known 
Symphonic Variations for ‘Cello and Orchestra, the Fantaisie 
Dialoguee played this evening, and numerous other compositions 
for organ, piano, orchestra, etc. 


*(a) Entr’Acte from “Rosamunde” - - ~ Schubert 


‘“Rosamunde”’ had two performances in Vienna in 1823 and 
then the play and music were bundled up, laid away and forgotten. 
In 1867, forty-four years later, Sir Arthur Sullivan of English 
comic opera fame, and Sir George Grove, author of the well- 
known musical dictionary, while on the hunt in Vienna for neg- 
lected Schubert manuscripts, found ‘“‘Rosamunde.”’ The music 
consisted of an overture, three entr’actes, two numbers of ballet 
music; ‘“Shepherd’s Melody,’’ a little piece for clarinets, horns and 
bassoons; a romance for soprano solo, and three choruses. 


*(b) Scherzo from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” - 

- - - - - - - - - Mendelssohn 

The incidental music, excepting the overture, to Shake- 
speare’s “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ was composed by Men- 
delssohn in 1843. The overture was written fifteen years earlier. 
The score consisted of fourteen numbers, four of which were inde- 
pendent orchestra numbers. The Scherzo, played this evening, 
rings up the curtain of the second act, disclosing the fairy world of 
Titania and Oberon, with its chattering elves and their mischiev- 
ous gambols. It contains some extremely effective passages for 
the woodwind instruments, particularly for the solo flute. 


(c) Ave Maria - - - - - Bach-Gounod 
Solo Violin, MISHEL PIASTRO 
WARREN D. ALLEN at the Organ 


This beautiful number was arranged by Gounod from the first 
prelude in Bach's famous series of studies known as The Well 
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Tempered Clavichord. The melody is carried mainly by a solo 
violin, other prominent instruments in the scoring being the harp 





and organ. 


5. Overture to ‘‘Rienzi’’ - - - - - Wagner 


Wagner wrote “‘Rienzi’’ at a time when Meyerbeer was at the 
height of his fame, and frankly admitted that it was his purpose 
to “‘out-Meyerbeer Meyerbeer.’’ In this he was successful, for 
‘Rienzi’ achieved a success that made the unknown composer 
famous. As the overture was written before Wagner made his new 
departures in music, it is written in the regular form, based upon 
themes from the opera. It opens with a slow movement, an- 
nounced by trumpet calls, introducing after a few measures an 
impressive theme for the strings. This is repeated by woodwinds 
and brasses with an accompaniment of violins and violas. At the 
close of this, the main section begins with the theme sung by the 
chorus at the end of the first act, in which occurs also the battle 
hymn, assigned to the brasses fortissimo, and combined with the 
theme of Rienzi's prayer. An episode based on the theme of the 
slow movement leads to the second subject, sung in the finale of 
the second act. In the reprise, the second subject is connected 
with a counter-theme for the trombones. A coda of vigorous 
intensity, founded on the battle hymn, closes the overture. 


*These numbers have been recorded for the Victor by the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Alfred Hertz. 
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SEVENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 






CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday, January 20, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, January 22, 2:45 P. M. 


MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 
MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 

















Soloists 





PROGRAMME 


“Don Quixote’: Fantastic Variations on a Theme of 
Banighthy Character!” Opus 35.05). ) ot Strauss 
(Solo 'Cello, MICHEL PENHA) 


(First time in San Francisco) 







OnMCEMO Tor Violin, LD Malorne eek. oc ewe 


MISHEL PIASTRO 








SIXTH POPULAR CONCERT 
CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday, January 29, 2:45 P. M. 











PROGRAMME 









Roe VME CG. ECOBATTIUINCE ates none ape see ss ce Schubert 
oe Duten Khansodv.., (fveb Ci eUee nsec caes cee ssec ees needs, Anrooy 
(First time in San Francisco) 

Sen REIG IE CHITRA A Oe eek ies ine ssiewbpdbcae sR TUBING Liadow 
4, Fantasy; “A: Victory: ballva te en oe Schelling 
95, Overture ten. 62m Or ON eae.c2. os cos atm ee sk Weber 
6. Dance of the Nymphs and Satyys..................2.2...-- Schumann 
Pa PMSOUY; COSTAE 8 os scree. Ge ee Saetacesan bsaaasee sucess Chabrier 







Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., hours 9 to 5; on Monday 
preceding each concert, and at Curran Theatre from 10 a. m. on day 
of concert. 
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PIASTRO says of the 


Mason & hlamlin PIANO: 
‘To me, the Mason &S Hamlin piano 


is superior to allothers.... Its carrying or 
singing capacity 1s phenomenal. From 
the viewpoint of a violinist this magical 
singing quality can only be compared to 
that of the fine Cremona masterpieces... 
The blending of the Mason && Hamlin 
and my Stradivarius its tdeal.’’ 
It is this singularly sympathetic tone and | 
inherently singing quality, approaching the 


warmth and feeling of the human voice 
itself, which have made the Mason & 


Hamlin beloved 
of the world’s Wiley Bg Allen © ©. 


135 KEARNY ST. 1325 WASHINGTON ST. 
greatest artists. SAN FRANCISCO it OAKLAND 
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The San Francisca Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—Season—1928 


FIFTH POPULAR CONCERT 
694th Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Sunday Afternoon, January 15, 2:45 o’clock 


PROGRAMME 










_ Selections from ‘‘“A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ 


Re teats, Gav naan Maat BY sult Sear ead, ie cree Rg Mendelssohn 
Overture 
Scherzo 
Nocturne 
Wedding March 
7 Dance WMaeaerend Salata Rhee: RI ok Saint-Saens 
3. Overture to ‘“‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’’.......... Nicolai 



















Intermission 


4, Suite, “‘Much Ado About Nothing’ ..............------ Korngold 
(By request) 
Overture 
Maidens in the Bridal Chamber 
Dogberry and Verges—March of the Watch 


Intermezzo—Scene in the Orchard 


Hornpipe 
5 Site eer emt ENO: | Hose Eke eS he es Grieg 
Morning : 


Ase’s Death 
Anitra’s Dance 


In the Hall of the Mountain King 


6: -Owearture £0 RIO Ze: 2 lols ee coos evan as a -cee-- eben eaawaees Wagner 
(The Piano is a Steinway) 


*These four selections have been recorded for the Victor by the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Alfred Hertz. 
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MASTERWORKS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“A ‘Record Library of the World’s Great Music”? 





NTIL you have examined the resources of the great Columbia Musical 
Masterworks Series you cannot possibly realize the extent to which 


the most celebrated works of the great masters can be obtained, completely 
and excellently recorded, available for your permanent possession, to be 
heard when you are in the mood to enjoy them and as often as the mood 
is with you. 


Do you wish the Beethoven Symphonies? They are all recorded 
complete. Do you wish the greatest of the world’s chamber music? It is 
at your command. And all these are but a part of the entire list, which 
includes concertos, tone poems, suites, sonatas, of classical and modern 
composers ranging from Bach to Ravel. 


The Columbia Musical Masterworks Series now numbers seventy-two 
album sets, representing seventy-five works, besides many individual 
records of shorter compositions. 


Ask for Columbia Record Catalogue and Columbia Masterworks 
Supplements. 


Latest Masterworks Issues (Viva-tonal Recording) 
Now Available 


Dvorak: Symphony From The New World 


By Sir Hamilton Harty and Hallé Orchestra 
Set No. 77—Complete in Ten Parts, with Album, $7.50 


Haydn: Symphony No. 4, in D Major Grieg: Sonata in A Minor, Op. 36, for 
(Clock Symphony). By Sir Hamilton Violoncello and Piano. By Felix Salmond, 





Harty and Hallé Orchestra.—Set No. 76 
—Complete in Seven parts, with Album, 
$6.00 


Ravel: Ma Mere L’Oye (Mother Goose). 
Suite for Orchestra. By Walter Damrosch 
and New York Symphony Orchestra,— 
Set No. 74—In Five Parts, with aie : 

4.5 


Violoncello; Simeon Rumschisky, Piano. 
—Set No. 78—Complete in Seven Parts. 
with (Albunt 2 Hee ee thet $6.00 


Beethoven: Quartet in D Major, Op. 18, 
No. 3. By Lener String Quartet of Buda- 
pest. — Set No. 75— Complete in Six 
Parts. with Album 42s) po. ee $4.50 


Ask for Columbia Masterworks Supplement No. 10 





COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
845 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Columbia 


NEW PROCESS RECORDS 
Made the New Way ~ Eseciricahly 
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Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Scratch 
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Selections from ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ 


2 s z 2 . Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


(Born February 3, 1809, at Hamburg; died November 4, 1847, at Leipzig) 


When Mendelssohn was about eighteen years of age, he read 
Shakespeare's “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” from which he received 
the inspiration to write an overture for the play. Although he had 
been a prolific composer since he was twelve, this overture marked his 
definite arrival at artistic maturity. Fifteen years later he was requested 
by the King of Prussia to write incidental music for a special production 
of the play, and Mendelssohn produced twelve numbers, also using 
the overture. 

The overture opens with four prolonged chords for the wood- 
winds, followed immediately by the dainty “fairy music,’ which con- 
stitutes the principal theme — announced by the divided violins, the 
violas contributing occasional pizzicato tones. After a prolonged de- 
velopment of this theme and its tributary material, the melodious 
second theme appears, being announced by the woodwinds and then 
taken up by the strings and gradually expanding into broader instru- 
mentation. As the movement proceeds, several picturesque features 
come into notice—the ‘“Bergomask Dance” from the fifth act of the 
play, the comical braying of the donkey, and a figure which Men- 
delssohn called his “‘“Schoenhauser fly’’—a rapidly descending scale- 


Established 1852 
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ERNEST NEWMAN 


(Dean of English critics) 


On 


“DON QUIXOTE” 


I call this his greatest work, because it is the one in which his 
qualities of realist and humanist come to their finest flower. It has all the fervor 
of ‘Don Juan’ and all the humor of ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’ with a technic still more 
amazing than that of either of these works, and that riper feeling that could 
only come to him with the process of the years. 
= ‘Don Quixote’ must be pronounced an epoch-making work, both 
in its form and its psychology. It is not a symphonic poem, but a series of 
variations upon practically three themes, Don Quixote, Sancho Panza, and 
Dulcinea; and for wit, humor, pathos, and humanism there is nothing like it in 
the whole library of music. 

‘ ‘Don Quixote’ will then be recognized to be in some ways the 
pratotlntiack: noblest thing Strauss has ever done. It is, of course, extraordi- 
narily realistic in his imitations at times, and I can imagine how the sheep and 
the wind-machine jar on the nerves of ordinarily sensitive people. But you 
must just laugh at these things and pass them by, take them as a piece of 


29 


deliberate musical impertinence, and laugh with the composer, notat him. .. . 


NEXT PAIR OF SYMPHONIES—SEE PAGE 202 
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passage for the ‘cellos (each tone quickly repeated), suggested by the 
buzzing of a large fly in the Schoenhauser garden. The development 
proper—drawn mainly from the first theme—is followed by the ortho- 
dox recapitulation of the first part, and, after a short coda, the overture 
closes with four sustained chords like those with which it began. 

The Scherzo rings up the curtain of the second act, disclosing the 
fairy world of Titania and Oberon, with its chattering elves and their 
mischievous gambols. It contains some extremely effective passages 
for the woodwind instruments, particularly for the solo flute. The 
Nocturne occurs at the end of the third act, being distinguished by its 
exquisite horn passages and genuine feeling of the woods, to the strain 
of which Bottom has his “‘exposition of sleep’’ and Titania falls into 
slumber, caressing and doting upon her uncouth lover. The Wedding 
March is used as the interlude between the fourth and fifth acts. It 
is in the simple three-part march form. The main theme is ushered in 
by a flourish of trumpets. The theme of the trio is of a more tender 
character, after which the pompous march itself is again heard. 


Danse Macabre - - - - - Camille Saint-Saens 
(Born October 9, 1835, at Paris; died December 16, 1921, at Algiers) 


Saint-Saens composed the Danse Macabre in 1874, and it was 


Lovers of Rare Violins 


M:* Joun R. Dusss, connoisseur of rare old violins has 
returned from Europe where he visited the art cen- 
ters in search of violin treasures. A marvelous Johannas 
Baptiste Guadagnini and a number of fine Gaglianos are 
among the superb instruments acquired. The French school 
is also represented by extraordinary examples of the work 
of Vuillaume and o’hers. B sides, there are representative 
examples of the English and German schools. 


The 1928 edition of the Lyon & [ely brochure of rare 
violins will soon be received from-the p-ess and will in- 
clude descriptions of our latest acquisitions. Also a wide 
selection of Bows by the masters —Tourte, Peccatte, etc. 















Requests for brochures may be entered now 


Lyon.& Heal 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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first performed at a Concert du Chatelet, Colonne conducting, January 
24, 1875. The composer at first thought of setting music to the poem 
of Henri Cazalis for a song, and this song was published, but the 
melody was unsingable, and Saint-Saens used the sketch i in the compo- 
sition of the orchestral work. 
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For hundreds of years a very curious old story has been told, that 
on certain nights of the year the skeletons come out of their graves at 
midnight and dance until morning, while Death plays upon his fiddle 
a queer old dance tune. In the Saint-Saens musical story of this grue- 
some dance the hour of midnight is struck upon the harp, and Death 
tunes his fiddle. The dance begins in G minor, with motive for flute. 
Death plays his tune, the dance grows wilder, and the xylophone imi- 
tates the clattering of the dancers’ bones. This second theme is treated 
in a more languorous manner. The plain song, ‘Dies Irae,”’ is intro- 
duced in a definite waltz theme. The two dance themes are then re- 
peated in a more rapid tempo. Suddenly there comes a change in the 
music. The crow of the cock is heard (the oboe plays this theme), 


and the ghostly revelers all hurry back to their tombs, for the day has 
come. 
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Overture to ‘““The Merry Wives of Windsor’ - - Otto Nicolai 


} (Born June 9, 1810, at Konigsberg; died May 11, 1849, at Berlin) 
| 


“Falstaff,’’ only one opera out of the large number composed on the 
| subject of Shakespeare’s play has managed to survive. This work is 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor,”’ by Otto Nicolai. 


The main body of the overture is preceded by an introduction, 


| It is a curious fact that with the possible exception of Verdi's 
| 
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the subject of which is given out by the basses, the higher strings muted, 
holding a long-sustained C above it. This melody is later taken up by 
the violins. The introduction leads through a rallentando into the 
Allegro vivace. The principal subject is given to the strings lightly 
reinforced by the woodwind. The transitional passage leading to the 
second theme brings forward a new idea vigorously presented by the 
full orchestra. The second subject is announced by the first and second 
violins in octaves. A second section of this appears with a tripping, 
dance-like theme, also given to the first violins, this in its turn being 
succeeded by a third idea presented by the full orchestra. This mate- 
rial is now given development and a recapitulation follows in which 
all the subjects are re-heard. There is a brilliant coda. 


Suite, ““Much Ado About Nothing” - Erich Wolfgang Korngold 


(Born May 29, 1897, at Brunn) 


This suite was first performed in 1920 by Egon Pollak, conductor 
of the opera at Hamburg, and to him the work is dedicated. It is 
scored for a small orchestra—strings without basses, one flute, piccolo, 
one clarinet, one oboe, one bassoon, two horns, one trombone, tym- 
pani, harmonium and piano, and was apparently intended as incidental 
music for Shakespeare's comedy of the same name. 

The Overture is a scintillating exposition of the sprightly humor 
in the play, and the composer, in an exceedingly effective manner, 
uses the limited resources of his reduced orchestral forces to provide 
a continued variety of tonal effects. “‘Maidens in the Bridal Chamber’’ 


is suggested by the scene in which Margaret and Ursula are preparing 
Hero for her marriage with Claudio and poke sly fun at Beatrice when 


LEONIDA CORONI 


Grand Opera and Concert Baritone 
from Milano, Italy 


SPECIALIZES IN VOICE PLACEMENT 
AND THOROUGH DEVELOPMENT 


Coroni’s method enables one to sing with 
ease, naturalness and simplicity. 


Mr. Coroni coaches opera and concert 
repertoire in Italian, French, Russian, 
Spanish and English languages. 


AUDITION BY APPOINTMENT 


Studio: 810 Jones Street, corner Sutter 
Phone: Prospect 5050 
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she appears on the scene. It is a slow movement in which the solo 
‘cello, after a brief introduction, presents a recitative-like passage 
followed by a cloyingly sweet melody on which the movement is built. 
‘“‘Dogberry and Verges—the March of the Watch,”’ is a delightful bur- 
lesque and immediately suggests the scene in which Dogberry and 
Verges and the watch bring in the villains, Conrade and Borachio, for 
examination and Dogberry insists upon being “‘written down as an 
ass... The next number, the Scene in the Orchard, is a brief interlude, 
evidently inspired by the scene between Beatrice and Benedick in 
which the lovers reach an understanding. It is a brief song, the mel- 
ody presented by the solo ‘cello and the viola. The last number, 
“Hornpipe,” is a rollicking dance which comes at the close of the play 
when Benedick gives the order, “Strike up, pipers.” The French horn 
plays the theme first and the composer has successfully caught the 
English character of the dance. 


“Peer Gynt” Suite, No. 1 - - - - Edward Grieg 
(Born June 15, 1843; died September 4, 1907, at Bergen) 


The character of Peer Gynt is taken from a Norwegian folk- 
legend. He is a sort of Norsk Faust, a man destined to be lured on to 
destruction by his over-wealth of imagination unless he be saved by a 
woman. In the play, Peer Gynt is a peasant boy whose parents had 
once seen better days; but the father is dead, and the mother and son 
are now living in extreme poverty. The boy’s head teems with ideas 
and he forms many grand plans for the future. He makes his mother 
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his confidante and she, though not blind to the fantastic wildness of 
his ways and schemes, cannot help believing in him. His youthful 
arrogance is unbounded. He goes to a wedding and carries off the 
young bride to the mountains, where he afterwards deserts her. Roam- 
ing about through the night, he meets a party of frolicsome dairy maids. 
At last he finds refuge in the halls of the king of Dovre Mountains; 
here he falls in love with the king’s daughter, but is expelled from the 
palace upon his love being discovered. Returning home again, he 
finds his mother, Ase, on her death bed. After her death he sails for 
foreign lands, stays away for many years, and at length lands upon the 
coast of Morocco, a rich man. In an Arabian desert he meets Anitra, 
daughter of a Bedouin chieftain, and falls in love with her; but his 
love is only short-lived, and Anitra, discovering that her hold upon 
him grows weaker, soon leaves him. He dreams of Solveig, his first 
love, the bride whom he abandoned in the Norway mountains. He 
goes back to his northern home, finds Solveig faithfully waiting for 
him, and dies in her arms. 


Overture to “‘Rienzi’” - - - - - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died February 13, 1883, at Venice) 


Wagner, while conductor of a small orchestra at Riga, Latvia, in 
the midst of terrible privations, began his opera “‘Rienzi,’’ based on 
Bulwer Lytton’s novel of the same name, with a libretto versified by 
himself. He took the unfinished work with him on his first and ill- 
fated visit to Paris, where he sought to have it performed at the Grand 
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Opera. But the opera was rejected and he took it back to Germany. 
It was not until three years later, in 1842, that it was produced at 
Dresden. Wagner frankly admitted his purpose of “‘out-Meyerbeering 
Meyerbeer,’’ then at the height of his fame as concocter of “grand 
historic opera.’ He succeeded in doing so. “Rienzi’’ achieved a success 
that made the unknown composer famous; had he wished, he could 
have become wealthy and popular with a series of such works. But 
one attempt in the Meyerbeer genre amply sufficed him: after “Rienzi” 
he turned from it forever, to follow the path which was to lead through 


frightful toil, almost universal obloquy and bitter penury, at last to 
immortality. 


The overture is in regular form, for “‘Rienzi’’ was written before 
Wagner had made his new departures in music. It is based upon 
themes from the opera. It opens with a slow movement, announced 
by trumpet calls, introducing after a few measures an impressive theme 
for the strings, Rienzi’s prayer for the people. This is repeated by 
woodwinds and brasses with an accompaniment of violins and violas. 
At the close of this, the main section begins with the theme sung by 
the chorus at the end of the first act, in which occurs also the battle 
hymn, assigned to the brasses fortissimo, and combined with the theme 
of Rienzi’s prayer. An episode based on the theme of the slow move- 
ment leads to the second subject, sung in the finale of the second act. 
In the reprise, the second subject is connected with a counter-theme 
for the trombones. A coda of vigorous intensity, founded on the 
battle hymn, closes the overture. 
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SIXTH POPULAR CONCERT 
CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday, January 29, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 
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| 6. Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs..............-..-....---- Schumann 
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Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., hours 9 to 5; on Monday 
preceding each concert, and at Curran Theatre from 10 a. m. on day 
of concert. 
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The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—Season—1928 


SEVENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
695th and 696th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, January 20, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, January 22, 2:45 o’clock 


Soloists) MUSHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 
onorsts) MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 


PROGRAMME 


1. Fantastic Variations, ““Don Quixote’’....................---- Strauss 
Solo ’Cello, MICHEL PENHA 


(First time in San Francisco) 
Intermission 


2. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, D major.......-.... Brahms 


Allegro non troppo 
Adagio 


Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace 
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“Don Quixote” - - - - - - Richard Strauss 
(Born June 11, 1864, at Munich) 


‘Don Quixote’ was composed at Munich in 1897 and was played 
for the first time (from manuscript) in Cologne, March 8, 1898. The 
work is divided into an Introduction, a Theme with Variations, and a 
Finale, the sections being played without pause. The solo violoncello 
represents the Knight, and the solo viola Sancho Panza. Each varia- 
tion portrays an incident in the novel. 


Introduction. Don Quixote is deeply engaged in the reading of 
old romances of Knightly chivalry. ‘‘In the end, through his little 
sleep and much reading, he dried up his brains in such sort as he lost 
wholly his judgment. His fantasy was filled with those things that he 
read, of enchantments, quarrels, battles, challenges, wounds, wooing, 
loves, tempests, and other impossible follies."" The opening section 
may be taken to represent the foreshadowing of Don Quixote, the 
knight errant, and of chivalry in general. He beholds Dulcinea, the 
ideal woman (oboe melody, accompanied by harp). In imagination 
he sees her attacked by giants (brass, muted). The brain of Don 
Quixote becomes by degrees more and more clouded. Strange har- 
monies suggest his growing insanity. The music becomes wilder; there 
is a glissando in the harp ending in a shrill discord fff and Don Quixote 
has become quite mad. He determines on a life of chivalry. 


Theme. A solo violoncello announces the Don Quixote theme, 
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which is derived from the opening material of the Introduction. The 
tenor tuba and bass clarinet bring forward the theme of Sancho Panza, 
but this is later associated with the solo viola. 


Variation I. Don Quixote (solo ’cello) and Sancho Panza (bass 
clarinet) set out on their travels. The former is inspired by the Ideal 
Woman, Dulcinea—note the ‘‘Ideal Woman’’ motive in the strings and 
woodwind. The Knight sees some windmills and sets out to attack 
them. The wind springs up and Don Quixote is knocked down by the 
sails (glissando in harp and fff beat of kettledrum). 


Variation II. The battle with the sheep. A theme of pastoral 
character in the woodwind with imitations of the bleating of sheep in 
the muted brass. Don Quixote charges and routs the enemy. 


Variation III. Don Quixote and the squire converse. The latter 
doubts the value of the chivalrous life: Don Quixote reassures him, 
discourses ardently upon the ideal, upon knightly fame, but Sancho 
Panza sees more virtue in comfortable existence. Finally the Knight 
loses his temper and bids the retainer hold his tongue. 


Variation IV. Don Quixote and his companion continue their 
march. A band of pilgrims draws near, chanting ahymn. The Knight 
is convinced that these are desperate villains and must be attacked. 
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But the penitents are by no means content to be smitten without smiting 
in their turn. They knock Don Quixote senseless, and having adminis- 
tered this punishment, go on their way singing as before. Sancho, 
much perturbed at the sorry fate that has overtaken his master, breaks 
into a cry of joy when he perceives Don Quixote shows signs of return- 
ing life. Having brought the Knight to recovery, the squire lies down 
by his master’s side and goes to sleep. 


Variation V. The Knight's Vigil. Don Quixote, believing that 
a true Knight does not sleep in time of danger, keeps watch while his 
squire is slumbering. As he paces to and fro, the Knight breathes 
protestations to Dulcinea, his ideal. A cadenza for harp and muted 
violins leads to a passage intended to express Don Quixote’s rapture 


as he thinks of his beloved. 


Variation VI. A common peasant-woman comes along (wood- 
wind and tambourine) and Sancho Panza, who is possessed of a mild 


contempt for his master’s mad delusions, asserts that the wench is his 
ideal, Dulcinea. Don Quixote is horrified, incredulous; but the squire 
insists that Dulcinea stands before him. Don Quixote is indignant, but 
a sudden realization that some magic has changed his ideal woman 
seizes him and he vows vengeance. 


Variation VII. The Ride through the Air. Don Quixote and 
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Sancho are seated, blindfolded, on their wooden horses, which, in 
their imagination, are to carry them through the air. They believe 
themselves to be rushing through the clouds, the wind whistling in their 
ears (note the chromatic passages in the flutes and piccolo and the 
exercises of the wind machine). Suddenly their progress is stopped 
(long held note in the bassoons). Wondering as to their whereabouts, 
the two men perceive that they have never left the ground. The con- 
tinually repeated D in the double basses and kettledrum signifies this 
circumstance. 


Variation VIII. The voyage in the Enchanted Boat. Don Quixote 
discovers an old boat stranded on the shore of a river. He is convinced 
that some secret power has designed its presence there to permit him 
to rescue some drowning person. He and the squire hastily embark, 
but the boat capsizes and they are forced to swim ashore. There js 
mutual recrimination, but both finally join in a prayer of thanksgiving 
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(religioso in woodwind and horns) for their deliverance from death. 


Variation IX. “The Combat with Two Magicians. Don Quixote 
is again mounted on his faithful horse, eager for new adventures. Soon 
two gentle, inoffensive priests come into sight, mounted on their mules. 
The Knight sees in them the baleful magicians who have played so 
many tricks upon him. He sets his charger against the two priests, 
who, astonished and terrified, take refuge in flight. 


Variation X. Don Quixote meets in battle the Knight of the 
White Moon, whose armor conceals one of his friends. The Knight of 
the White Moon hopes to cure Don Quixote of his delusions and to put 
an end to his absurd adventures. He makes it a condition of knightly 
combat that the vanquished shall do the bidding of the victor. The 
two meet in terrific battle, and Don Quixote is hurled to the ground. 
The Knight of the White Moon says, as he holds his lance’s point above 
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the fallen adversary’s visor: ‘“You are vanquished, Knight, and a dead 
man if you confess not according to the conditions of our combat.” 
Don Quixote, all bruised and amazed, without heaving up his visor, as 
if he had spoken out of a tomb, said: ‘‘Dulcinea del Tobosco is the 
fairest woman in the world, and | the unfortunatest Knight on earth; 
and it is not fit that my weakness defraud this trust; thrust your lance 
into me, Knight, and kill me, since you have bereaved me of my 
“Not so truly,’’ quoth he of the White Moon; ‘‘let the fame 


of my Lady Dulcinea’s beauty live in her entireness; I am only con- 


honor.” 


tented that the grand Don Quixote retire home for a year, or till such 
time as | please, as we agreed, before we began the battle.” And 
Don Quixote picks himself up from the ground, his soul full of anguish 
at his defeat. He determines to become a shepherd. (Note the 
pastoral theme in the English horn which had previously figured in the 
second variation.) By degrees he realizes that he has been pursuing 
shadows, his reason begins to clear, and he finally attains health and 
sanity. 


Finale. The death of Don Quixote. The motive typical of Don 
Quixote, played by a solo ‘cello, is set forth peacefully. In his last 
words the Knight speaks of his recollections of past dreams, illusions 
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that have faded into nothingness. He is seized with chills (reiterated 
notes in muted strings). Death is at hand. 


‘The notary was present at his death and reporteth how he had 
never read or found in any book of chivalry that any errant Knight 
died in his bed so mildly, so quietly, and so Christianly as did Don 
Quixote. Amidst the wailful plaints and blubbering tears of the by- 
standers, he yielded up the ghost, that is to say, he died.” 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, D major - Johannes Brahms 
(Born May 7, 1833, at Hamburg; died April 3, 1897, at Vienna) 


Brahms worked on the composition of this concerto during the 
summer and autumn of 1878. Joachim, with whom Brahms consulted, 
furnished the bowing and fingering markings and also wrote a cadenza, 
and it was he who first performed the concerto at Leipzig, January ia 
1879. 

It has often been noted that the concertos of Brahms are in reality 
symphonies with a principal solo voice, rather than mediums for dis- 
play of virtuosity. On this thought Philip H. Goepp has made the 
following comment: 

“The violin concerto of Brahms corresponds to Schumann's piano 
concerto in so far as each work is singular and eminent for a prevailing 
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poetic character. To enjoy the Brahms concerto, we must once for all 
lose thought of mere display. And in this connection it is tempting to 
touch on a certain attitude of the public towards concertos in general. 
Between those listeners who hail the difficult feat in itself, and the true 
cognoscente, there is a group who resent the obtrusion of technique. 
One hears this criticism of many concertos, even the noblest. An 
answer is obvious. The lay-listener forgets that the soloist does not 
always hold the most important role. There is a natural alternation, 
a kind of antiphony between soloist and orchestra, an exchange of the 
melody; each in turn has the main say or merely adorns. When the 
burden of the subject sings in the orchestra, it is vain to listen merely 
to the soloist. If we conceive a concerto as an equal duet of soloist 
and orchestra, the beauty and meaning become suddenly clear. We 
must not put the soloist on too high a pedestal at all; he moves on an 
equal plane with the orchestra, who sing with him as a sympathetic 
chorus. The greatest interpreter will least desire such a one-sided 
attitude of the audience. In the Brahms concerto, where there is least 
possible exploiting of virtuosity, we must catch the melodic lines as in 
a symphony, else the whole poetry is lost to us. At the first flush we 
have not the feeling of a formal concerto,—-rather the poetic climate 
of the writer's sonatas for violin, or of the glorious trio with the horn, 
fragrant with the sense of the woods.” 
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EIGHTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday, February 3, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, February 5, 2:45 P. M. 













Guest Conductor: MAURICE RAVEL 
Assisted by LISA ROMA, Soprano 











PROGRAMME 
1. Le Tombeau de Couperin - . . : Ravel 
(First time in San a oe 
2. Sheherazade, (For Soprano and Orchestra) - - . Ravel 

Asia 
The Enchanted Flute 
The Indifferent One 
(First time in San Francisco) 
3. Sarabande et Danse - . . . . : : Debussy 
Orchestrated by Maurice Ravel 
(First time in San Francisco) 


4. Rhapsodie Beene : ; ‘ : : : , Ravel 
. La Valse ‘ i 












SEVENTH POPULAR CONCERT 
CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday, February 12, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: NIKOLAI ORLOFF, Pianist 













PROGRAMME 







. Overture to “The Flying Dutchman’’...................... Wagner 
UR TOMPEM ISS OETIOM os eee see ce pa, eg he ue Massenet 
. Prelude, “The Afternoon of a Faun’’...................... Debussy 
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-eaeno Concerto, 5b, fat’ minor.-co.i. ok css Tschaikowsky 


NIKOLAIT ORLOF 3 







Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., hours 9 to 5; on Monday 
preceding each concert, and at Curran Theatre from 10 a. m. on day 
of concert. 
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WORLD RENOWNED COMPOSER -PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Outstanding among the modernists, a 
unique personality among unique per- 
sonalities .... suavely ironic .... swiftly 
brilliant.... urbane .... Maurice Ravel 
emerges from the seclusion of his 
home at Montfort-l’Amaury, to 
make his first tour of the United 
States as expositor of his own 
compositions. Ravel uses exclu- 
sively the 


Mason & Hamlin 
PIANO : 


With a keenness of artistic sen- 
sibilities sharpened to a phenom- 
enal degree, he has selected the | 
Mason & Hamlin above all 
others. ...for its singularly sing- 
ing quality, its vibrant living 
tone, its subtle pervasiveness 
even in the most delicate 
pianissimo. There is a pro- 
found significance in that 
he, a modernist to his fin- 
gertips, has chosen the 
Mason & Hamlin for 
the same reasons as a 
host of other great 
artists of classic 
predilections. 





Presented by the San Francisco Chapter of Pro Musica in concert, M. Ravel playing 
his own compositions—Colonial Ball Room, St. Francis Hotel, February 4th, 8.30 P. M. 
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The San Francises Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—Season—1928 


SIXTH POPULAR CONCERT 
698th Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Sunday Afternoon, January 29, 2:45 o’clock 


PROGRAMME 
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2. Dutch Rhapsody, “Piet Hein’ .......-............------------ Anrooy 
(First time in San Francisco) 

3. he Recent mae RS Le iE Ae eS Liadow 

A Fantasy, CAV ICSOrY DOBLE oicec pcs. sa cee sesegetenae == Schelling 


Intermission 






Ao eT PEEE AND 9k PIER OE a lacs «ke Died Gp wane see eed aan end 
6.. Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs..........-.-. Georg. Schumann 
Fe RUNRDEOO YG, 7. FeSTBTIE - cigs nso alockentek enti e+ ockeat e eve hs Chabrier 













SYMPHONYLOGUES 
The Women’s City Club announces a series of twelve Symphonylogues by 
Victor Lichtenstein, to be given in the Club Auditorium, 465 Post Street, at 
eleven o’clock on the mornings of the Friday symphony concerts. 
Next Friday’s lecture will be devoted to Maurice Ravel and Modern 
French Music. 


Single admissions, $1.00 On sale at the Women’s City Club or Sherman, 
Clay & Co. 


WIND INSTRUMENT ENSEMBLE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Addimando, Director 


Friday Evenings, February 10, April 20 
FAIRMONT HOTEL BALLROOM 


Tickets on sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Management, Lulu J. Blumberg 
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MASTERWORKS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“A ‘Record Library of the World’s Great Music” 






NTIL you have examined the resources of the great Columbia Musical 
Masterworks Series you cannot possibly realize the extent to which 
the most celebrated works of the great masters can be obtained, completely 
and excellently recorded, available for your permanent possession, to be 


heard when you are in the mood to enjoy them and as often as the mood 
is with you. 







Do you wish the Beethoven Symphonies? They are all recorded 
complete. Do you wish the greatest of the world’s chamber music? It is 
at your command. And all these are but a part of the entire list, which 
includes concertos, tone poems, suites, sonatas, of classical and modern 
composers ranging from Bach to Ravel. 








The Columbia Musical Masterworks Series now numbers seventy-two 
album sets, representing seventy-five works, besides many individual 
records of shorter compositions. 






Ask for Columbia Record Catalogue and Columbia Masterworks 
Supplements. 





Latest Masterworks Issues (Viva-tonal Recording) 
Now Available 


Dvorak: Symphony From The New World 


By Sir Hamilton Harty and Hallé Orchestra 
Set No. 77—Complete in Ten Parts, with Album, $7.50 











Haydn: Symphony No. 4, in D Major Grieg: Sonata in A Minor, Op. 36, for 
(Clock Symphony). By Sir Hamilton Violoncello and Piano. By Felix Salmond, 
Harty and Hallé Orchestra.—Set No. 76 Violoncello; Simeon Rumschisky, Piano. 
—Complete in Seven parts, with Album, —Set No. 78—Complete in Seven Parts, 
$6.00 Wit’ ATOPY Pao occkttee de oesecte oe } 








Ravel: Ma Mere L’Oye (Mother Goose). 

Suite for Orchestra. By Walter Damrosch Beethoven: Quartet in D Major, BE i 

and New York Symphony Orchestra.— No. 3. By Lener woo Quartet of Bud 

Set No. 74—In Five Parts, with Album, pest. — Set No. 75— Complete in Six 
$4.50 Parken: Wie PRIOR oi si ieee ae $4.50 
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Ask for Columbia Masterworks Supplement No. 10 
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Overture to ‘“‘Rosamunde’”’ - . - Franz Schubert 


(Born January 31, 1797, at Lichtenthal; died November 19, 1828, at Vienna) 


This overture was first played from manuscript as an overture to 
a melodrama, ‘The Magic Harp,’ on August 19, 1820, at Vienna. 
It was afterward played as the overture to ‘‘Rosamunde”’ when that 
play was produced in 1823. ‘‘Rosamunde’”’ had two performances in 
Vienna and then the play and music were bundled up, laid away and 
forgotten. In 1867, forty-four years later, Sir Arthur Sullivan of 
English comic opera fame, and Sir George Grove, author of the well- 
known musical dictionary, while on the hunt in Vienna for neglected 
Schubert manuscripts, found, among other things, the ‘“Rosamunde™ 
music. It consisted of an overture, three entr’actes; two numbers of 
ballet music, ‘““Shepherd’s Melody,’ a little piece for clarinets, horns 
and bassoons; a romance for soprano solo, and three choruses. 

The Overture begins with a long introduction Andante. The 
main body of the composition is in a form much used by Rossini and 


other Italian opera composers of his day. The first and light theme 


is followed by a loud and brilliant subsidiary of passage work. A 
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short interlude modulates to the melodious second theme. Another 


theme by way of conclusion leads to a climax. A short passage brings 
modulation and a return to the tonic. A third section has the usual 
relations to the first. The coda is built on a new theme in 6-8 time. 


Dutch Rhapsody, ‘‘Piet Hein’’ - - - Peter van Anrooy 


(Born October 13, 1879, at Zaltbommel, Holland) 


In 1628, when Holland was just becoming a great maritime 
power, there was in the service of the Dutch West India Company a 
remarkably capable officer named Pieter Pieterzoon Hein. The Span- 
ish treasure fleet, on its way from Cartagena, had the mischance to 
fall in with this capable merchant admiral, who promptly gave battle; 
the outcome is sufficiently indicated by the fact that the following year 
the Dutch West India Company declared a dividend of fifty per cent 
to all its stockholders. Piet Hein’s exploit became one of Holland's 
most cherished naval traditions and many songs were written in his 
memory. One of these, written about 1840 by J. J. Viotta, with 
words by Jan Pieter Heije, is the basis for Van Anrooy’s Rhapsody. 


Peter-van Anrooy’s chief distinction has been as a conductor. 
After studying in Etrecht and Moscow, he was with various European 
orchestras as violin and viola player. In 1905 he was appointed con- 
ductor of the orchestra at Groningen, going from there in 1907 to 
Arnhem, where he directed the orchestra for ten years. He has often 
appeared as guest conductor at Amsterdam, Berlin, Prague, Stockholm 
and other cities, and is now living at The Hague, where his orchestra 
is ranked as one of the finest in Holland. In addition to the Dutch 
Rhapsody played today, he has written a violin concerto and a number 
of smaller pieces for violin and piano. | 


“‘The Enchanted Lake’”’ - - - - Anatol Liadow 
(Born May I1, 1855, at Petrograd; died August, 1914) 


Anatol Liadow was an influential modern Russian composer, 
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whose research into the folk-music of his country exerted great influ- 
ence upon his compositions. The work played today is short and 
indefinite in form. Its contents do not comprise development of any 
particular subject matter, but rather set forth an impressionistic picture 
in sound of a tranquil forest, with its borders mirrored in the waters 
of a lake, wherein may dwell—as the Russian fairy tales describe them - 
—_the nymphs or fairies who are the tutelary guardians of many a lake 
and stream. 


Fantasy for Orchestra, ‘““A Victory Ball’’ - - Ernest Schelling 


Ernest Schelling served with the United States forces in France 
for three years, being commissioned an infantry captain in 1917 and 
promoted major in 1918. Upon the occasion of the first performance 
of ‘‘A Victory Ball’? by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1923, Mr. Schelling wrote to Lawrence Gilman, editor of 
the programme books, an explanation of the compositions origin. 


“IT had come back from Europe still very much under the impres- 
sion of the cataclysm, much troubled for the future, and was amazed 
to find that so few seemed to remember what the war really had 
meant, with its sacrifices of life and youth. | had wondered, when 


Lovers of Rare Violins 


M* Joun R. Dusss, connoisseur of rare old violins has 
returned from Europe where he visited the art cen- 
ters in search of violin treasures. A marvelous Johannas 
Baptiste Guadagnini and a number of fine Gaglianos are 
among the superb instruments acquired. The French school 
is also represented by extraordinary examples of the work 
of Vuillaume and o'hers. B-sides, there are representative 
examples of the English and German schools. 


The 1928 edition of the Lyon & Heely brochure of rare 
violins will soon be received from the press and will in- 
clude descriptions of our latest acquisitions. Also a wide 
selection of Bows by the masters —Tourte, Peccatte, etc. 









Requests for brochures may be entered now 


Lyon& Healy 
Wabash Avene =" at: Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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watching the seething mass of humanity at some cabaret, what our 
boys would think of it all, and I had a sinister vision similar to the one 
that made me write my ‘1914’ Impression (in the Variations for Piano 


and Orchestra, ‘Impressions from an Artist’s Life’). I came across 


Alfred Noyes’ poem, ‘A Victory Ball,’ while in this mood, and was 


impelled to use it as the basis of an orchestral fantasy. 


“I have used two army bugle-calls, the ‘Call to Arms’ and 
‘Charge,’ which ominously usher in the War Vision: and at the very 
end of the piece I have used ‘Taps.’ The work is a perfectly free 


fantasy, with, however, a certain amount of thematic development. 


‘I had occasion during the war to hear the Scottish pipers, and to 


observe the extraordinary effect their music had on the troops; and at 
the end of the work I have tried to make the whole orchestra a huge 
bagpipe, perhaps the most pagan and primitive form of music. The 
piece is scored for full symphonic orchestra and bears this inscription: 
“To the memory of an American soldier.’ "’ 


The poem mentioned by Mr. Schelling as having been the direct 
inspiration for the work and its title, was published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company in ‘‘The Elfin Artist and Other Poems.”’ 


The cymbals crash, and the dancers walk, 

With long silk stockings and arms of chalk, 
Butterfly skirts, and white breasts bare, 

And shadows of dead men watching ’em there. 
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Shadows of dead men stand by the wall, 
Watching the fun of the Victory Ball. 
They do not reproach, because they know, 
If they're forgotten, it’s better so. 


Under the dancing feet are the graves. 

Dazzle and motley, in long bright waves, 
Brushed by the palm-fronds, grapple and whirl 
Ox-eyed matron and slim white girl. 


See, there is one child fresh from school, 
Learning the ropes as the old hands rule. 
God, how that dead boy gapes and grins 
As the tom-toms bang and the shimmy begins! 


‘What did you think we should find,” said a shade, 
‘When the last shot echoed and peace was made?”’ 
‘‘Christ,’’ laughed the fleshless jaws of his friend, 
“I thought they'd be praying for worlds to mend.” 


‘‘Pish,’’ said a statesman standing near, 
‘I’m glad they can busy their thoughts elsewhere! 
We mustn't reproach’em. They're young, you see.” 


‘‘Ah,”’ said the dead man, “so were we.’ 


LEONIDA CORONI 


Grand Opera and Concert Baritone 
from Milano, Italy 


SPECIALIZES IN VOICE PLACEMENT 
AND THOROUGH DEVELOPMENT 


Coroni’s method enables one to sing with 
ease, naturalness and simplicity. 


Mr. Coroni coaches opera and concert 
repertoire in Italian, French, Russian, 
Spanish and English languages. 


AUDITION BY APPOINTMENT 


Studio: 810 Jones Street, corner Sutter 
Phone: Prospect 5050 
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Victory! Victory! On with the dance! 
Back to the jungle the new beasts prance! 
God, how the dead men grin by the wall, 
Watching the fun of the Victory Ball! 


Carl Maria von Weber 


Overture to ‘“‘Oberon’”’ 


(Born December 18, 1786, at Eutin; died June 5, 1826, at London) 


The overture to ‘“Oberon”’ is a resumé of the musical contents of 
the opera and has been placed among the finest of the romantic over- 
tures the world possesses. After the introduction there are heard the 
prolonged horn tones representing the call of Oberon, the king of the 
fairies. All the elves of his kingdom obey the summons. The famous 
crashing chord, which comes as a striking surprise, concludes the intro- 
duction. The leading subject and the love song form the material for 
the main section, and the closing subject is the melody of the well- 
known “‘Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster’’ aria of the third act. 


Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs - - Georg Schumann 


(Born October 25, 1866, at Konigstein) 


This number is taken from the choral work, ‘““Amor and Psyche,” 
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which is based on a fairy tale of the same name by Dr. Bulhaupt. The 
piece is constructed in the three-part form peculiar to many dances. 
The first part is preceded by an ‘ntroduction of which the material is 
announced by the violas. Passages for woodwind and strings alter- 
nate, and a pause leads into the theme of the first part, given to the 
bassoon, lightly accompanied by the strings, pizzicato. The second 
part is announced in a dotted figure played by the full orchestra, for- 
tissimo. The third part is a slightly modified repetition of the first, 
and the dance is brought to an end with a short coda. 


Rhapsody, “Espana” - - - - Emmanuel Chabrier 
(Born January 18, 1841, at Ambert, France; died September 13, 1894, at Paris) 


Emmanuel Chabrier visited Spain with his wife in 1882, and 
wishing to know the true Spanish dances, he went at night to ball- 
rooms where the company was mixed. He took notes from Seville to 
Barcelona, passing through Malaga, Cadiz, Granada, Valencia. The 
Rhapsody ‘“‘Espana’”’ is only one of two or three versions of these 
souvenirs, which he first played on the piano to his friends. Lamoureux 
heard Chabrier play the piano sketch of “Espana” and urged him to 
orchestrate it. At the rehearsals no one thought success possible. The 
score with its wild originality, its novel effects, frightened the players. 
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The first performance was at a Lamoureux concert in Paris, November 
4, 1883, and met with instantaneous success. 


Writing to a friend from Seville, Chabrier described a ball-room 
scene: ‘The gypsies sing their malaguenas or dance the tango, and the 
manzanilla is passed from hand to hand and everyone is forced to 
drink it. These eyes, these flowers in the admirable heads of hair, 
these shawls knotted about the body; these feet that strike an infinitely 
varied rhythm, these arms that run shivering the length of a body 
always in motion, these undulations of the hand, these brilliant smiles, 
and all this to the cry of ‘Olle, Olle, anda la Maria! Anda la Chiquita! 
Eso es. Baile la Carmen! Anda! Anda!’ shouted by the other 
women and the spectators. However, the two guitarists, grave per- 
sons, cigarette in mouth, keep on scratching something or other in 
three time. (The tango alone is in two time.) The cries of the women 
excite the dancer, who becomes literally mad of her body. It's un- 


heard of! Last evening, two painters went with us and made sketches, 
and I had some music paper in my hand. We had all the dancers 
around us; the singers sang their songs to me, squeezed my hand and 
Alice’s and went away, and then we were obliged to drink out of the 
same glass. Ah, it was a fine thing indeed! He has really seen noth- 
ing who has not seen two or three Andalusians twisting their hips eter- 
nally to the beat and to the measure of Anda! Anda! and the eternal 
clapping of hands!”’ 
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tNSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 





Easy to be 

a good pianist 
if one has 

a Steinway~” 


— IGNAz FRIEDMAN 


The Steinway piano is priced within 
reach of all who sincerely love music, 
and will be sold on terms to suit your 
means. Used pianos taken 
in part exchange. 





Sherman, @lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., 8. F. 
Mission Street, near Twenty-first 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph Ave, and Channing Way, Berkeley 
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THE SECKELS-OPPENHEIMER CONCERT SERIES 
ELSIE CROSS, Business Manager 
SIXTH EvENT—SEASON 1927-1928 


The San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ 


Conductor 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE, Oakland, Cal. 
TUESDAY NIGHT, JANUARY 31, 1928—-8:30 P. M. 


WAGNER-TSCHAIKOWSKY PROGRAM 


| 





Symphony No. 4 occa cecesscessssessnssevnsssssesesessvsesseesesnseescese T schaikowsky 
Andante maestoso—Moderato con amima 
Andantino in modo di canzone 
Scherzo—Pizzicato ostinato 
Finale—Allegro con fuoco 


2—Prelude, “Tristan and Isolde” 


3—FEntrance of the Gods into Walhalla 
from “The Rheingold” 


| 
4—-Introduction to Act III, Dance of the 9) - Wagner 
Apprentices, and Procession of the 
Guilds from ““The Mastersingers” 
5—Overture, “Rienzi” 


Steinwa Vy Piano Victor Records 


In San Francisco there is now appearing 
the most sensational pianist that has visited 
California in years, Walter Gieseking. His 
first appearance created a furore, and he 


will play two more recitals, at Scottish 
Rite Hall, Sutter St. and Van Ness Ave., 
Friday night, February 3rd, and Sunday 








afternoon, February 5th. GIESEKING DOES NOT PLAY IN OAKLAND this season. It will well 
\ repay music lovers of this city to make the trip to San Francisco to hear him. 
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NEXT ATTRACTIONS 


“SECKELS-OPPENHEIMER” MANAGEMENT 


Schumann- Heink 


ONLY AND PosITIvE FAREWELL 
APPEARANCE IN OAKLAND 














Auditorium Theatre 
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bs 
Reserve your Tickets Now and be 
% Present to Honor the Most Beloved 
q Singer of All Time. 
q 
Seats are on sale at the “Seckels Oppenheimer” Ticket Office at Sherman, Clay & Co., 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets. $1.10 to $2.75 (including tax). 
: . 
‘s The Attraction you have been waiting for! 
THE 
| English Sing 
7 OF LONDON 
f, The Genuinely Novel Program of the Year 
‘i AUDITORIUM THEATRE—Oakland 





bi TUESDAY NIGHT, FEBRUARY 28th 
Secure Tickets NOW at Sherman, Clay & Co., Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 








| SIGRID ONEGIN, Contralto, Comes to Oakland on March 7th. 
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The World Renowned Contralto 
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ERNESTINE 
Schumann-Heink 


The current season of 1927-1928 will forever be a milestone in 
the history of music. It will mark the “Farewell Tour’’ of Ernest- 
ine Schumann-Heink, who last season celebrated her Golden 
Jubilee on the world’s greatest opera and concert platforms. 


Few Queens have reigned so long and with such complete sway 
in their song domain, and no concert artist in the history of 
American music has rivalled the unique position of Schumann- 
Heink. Thousands have marvelled at her wonderful vocal power, 
but millions have been drawn to her by the grandeur of her art 
and the charm of her personality and character, which have made 
her virtually an American institution. 
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This historically significant tour will take Madame Schumann- 
Heink from coast to coast through seventy-five leading American 
cities, and will include her return to the Metropolitan Opera 
Company to sing again the great Wagnerian roles which she has 
made famous in this country. 

Refreshed by an extended rest and prepared fully for these 
appearances which lie before her, Schumann-Heink will return to 
her public in the glow of health and art which seems destined to 











carry her to a climax greater than any in her great career. 


“STILL UNCONQUERABLE”’ 


Applied to Madame Schumann-Heink by the New York Sun, this expres- 
sion voiced the feelings of the world’s concert-going public. Her personality 
as well as her superb vocal ability has endeared her to the hearts of all who 
have been fortunate enough to attend her concerts. Those who have not had 
this pleasure, have been won to her standard by— 


ORTHOPHONIC VICTOR RECORDS 


because nothing of the vocal ability or personality of the artist is lost. In 
purity, clarity, and veracity of tone they cannot be rivalled. Of such quality 
is this Victor record of Schumann-Heink. 
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Number 
By the Waters of Minnetonka Thurlow Lieurance 1198 
Trees Joyce Kilmer—Oscar Rasbach 1198 





When you have heard it ask for a Complete Record Catalog. You will 
find many of your favorite selections so matchlessly recorded that you will 
not be able to resist them—particularly if you play them on the Orthophonic 
Victrola. 
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STEINWAY 


The nstrument oft re lmmortals 





No MATTER which one of the various styles and sizes is 
chosen, the Steinway makes its unfailing return of a lifetime 
of pleasure and delight. 


Little by little it becomes an integral part of the house- 
hold. The musical life of the entire family centers in it. 
It identifies itself with the most delightful occasions and 
events. Year by year its extraordinary excellence asserts 
itself. And long after the details and conditions of purchase 
have been forgotten, the Steinway plays its part in forming 
the musical tastes of the household. 


You may purchase a new Steinway piano with a small 
cash deposit, and the balance will be extended over a period 
of two years. Prices: uprights $950 and up; grands $1475 
and up. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 





Sherman, |@lay & Co. 


Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Mission Street, near Twenty-first 
Telegraph Ave. and Channing Way, Berkeley 
3420 E.. 14th’ Street, Fruitvale 


And thirty other Coast cities 














UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Committee on Music and Drama 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


SEASON 1927-28 
THIRD BERKELEY CONCERT 


HARMON GYMNASIUM 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 2, 1928 AT 8:15 
Soloist: ORLEY SEE, Violinist 


; Programme 
1. X)verture to “‘Oberon””-:.......-.<.,-->-. vevecnseneeceereesessteensnsenconenenseceenenseetecs Weber 
f 2. Symphony in B minor (The ‘‘Unfinished Symphony’’).......------- Schubert 
Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto 
8. Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs........-..-------------------------~ Georg Schumann 
INTERMISSION 
4. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, D minov..............---------------- Wieniawski 


Allegro moderato 

Romanza: Andante non troppo 

Finale: Allegro a la zingara 
ORLEY SEE 


5. The ‘‘Nuteracker’’ Suite.............----------------------s-eeeeeeee crest Tschaikowsky 
I. Overture 
II. (a) March 
(b) Dance of the ‘‘Fée Dragée”’ 
(c) Russian Dance 
(d) Arabian Dance 
(e) Chinese Dance 
(f) Dance of the Mirlitons 


III. Waltz of the Flowers 
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The overture to ‘‘Oberon’’ is a résumé of the musical contents of the 
opera, and ranks among the finest of the romantic overtures the world 
possesses. After the introduction there is heard the prolonged horn tones 
representing the call of Oberon, the king of the fairies. All the elves of 
his kingdom obey the summons. The famous crashing chord, which comes 
as a Striking surprise, concludes the introduction. The leading subject and 
the love song form the material for the main section, and the closing sub- 
ject is the melody of the well-known aria, ‘‘Ocean, thou mighty monster,”’ 
of the third act. 


Symphony in B minor (‘‘The Unfinished Symphony’’)................... Schubert 


Only the first two movements of Schubert’s Eighth Symphony, uni- 
versally known as the ‘‘ Unfinished,’’ are complete. No more of it has ever 
been found, and no one knows why Schubert should have left it incomplete. 
Although the work was written in 1822, it was not produced until 1865, 
thirty-seven years after the composer’s death. The programme of the 
first performance, which was on December 17, 1865, at Vienna, listed the 
symphony as follows: 


Allegro ] 
Andante { (MS., first time) 


Presto vivace, D major 
but just what the ‘‘Presto vivace’’ was no one has been able to discover, 
for there are only nine measures of a Scherzo, and it is in B minor. 


As to the music itself, Philip H. Goepp has analyzed it thus: 


‘“The work begins with a legend-like melody in the bass. Then comes 
a quivering in the strings (with rhythmic bass), where an indefinable 
melody is hovering above. Presently, like a royal figure after his noble 
precursors, the real theme sounds high and clear, though in softest tone, in 
the woodwind, while the herald figures lapse into attendance. A melodic 
analysis seems, somehow, wrong. The whole is like a continuous flow of 
tune, where each phrase seems chief until it pales before its successor. So, 
after some overpowering clashes that save the prevailing trait of delicacy 
from monotonous sweetness, the most charming melody perhaps of all 
music enters in the ’cellos, gently echoed high in the violins. With all the 
stream of melody and the delicate orchestration, the movement is full of 
romantic shocks and bursts, as if the essence of legendary poetry. Vigor 
is not wanting, nor the true balance of dolce and forte. It is a mistake to 
view the crashing chords as mere interludes between the verses; they are 
quite as real a part of the poem as any other. 

‘With all the charm of tune and of modulation (Schubert’s special 
secret) the discussion of the themes shows the utmost spontaneity. <A 
motive from the first phrase, treated in canon, rises to a dramatic climax in 
which, added to the dynamic effect, is an overpowering surprise of modula- 
tion. Again and again the tempest seems about to subside into the enchant- 
ment of the second melody, but each time it rises to a new height. Now the 
whole orchestra sounds the answering phrase in unison; then with the 
motive in the basses, the strings accompanying in tremolo figure—a wild 
perversion of their original melody—the whole orchestra thunders and 
storms in mad tossing of the motive (where the secret of counterpoint is 











unconsciously invoked). Suddenly we are in the delicate, mysterious 
atmosphere of the first melody, and so on through the second, with a final 
return of the original bass figure to the end. The whole is the fine essence 
of romance, the feeling of Arabian tales, with quick, sharp succession of 
happenings, good and ill, with no room for prosaic reflection. 

‘“The Andante begins more quietly, but it is in the same vein. At the 
outset there is again the melodic bass, presaging the melody in the strings. 
The very quality of the tonal change of scene is characteristic of Schubert’s 
modulation. Throughout, the duet between the staccato bass and the glid- 
ing violins is sustained. Perhaps it is the dainty surprises of tonality that 
somewhat take the place of the dynamics in the Allegro. Yet here in the 
second page is a martial sound in the trebles, with a noisy lumbering in 
the bass like the tread of giants, suddenly thinning away into the original 
pianissimo melody. The whole episode of the first theme departs with the 
same phrase that introduces it. Equally complete is that of the second. 
Preceded by a strangely promising rhythm in the strings, the clarinets sing 
a melody so simple that we wonder where the charm lies. Quoting will 
not show it; the secret must be in large part in the rhythm and in the turn 
of modulation. Indeed, it is not a strict melody at all, but melodie speech 
that might go on as long as the urging rhythm will hold out. In its later 
course it develops ever more beauty, so that the beginning seems mere intro- 
duction. The vision is rudely broken by loud crashes in which we lose all 
sense of the past until we recognize a noisy minor of the basses—a gloomy 
memory of the second melody. The storm rages furiously, but in a trice 
ends with the enchanting rhythm that again brings us to the second melody 
in its true guise, now in canon duet of ’cellos and violins. Once more to a 
wealth of melody, harmony and rhythm Schubert adds the unconscious 
mastery of counterpoint. Quietly the scene glides to the first melody, and 
then, as at first, through the various phases, gentle and mild, not without 


many of those new touches with which Schubert never fails to surprise.’”’ 


Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs................-..----------------------- Georg Schumann 


This number is taken from the choral work ‘‘ Amor and Psyche,”’ which 
is based on a fairy tale of the same name by Dr. Bulhaupt. The piece is 
constructed in the three-part form peculiar to many dances. The first part 
is preceded by an introduction of which the material is announced by the 
violas. Passages for woodwind and strings alternate, and a pause leads 
into the theme of the first part, given to the bassoon, lightly accompanied 
by the strings, pizzicato. The second part is announced in a dotted figure 
played by the full orchestra, fortissimo. The third part is a slightly 
modified repetition of the first, and the dance is brought to an end with a 
short coda. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, D minov....................-..-.------ Wiemawskr 


Henri Wieniawski was a celebrated Polish violinist, whose fame as a 
composer rests entirely on his compositions for violin. Most of his life was 
spent in concert touring; he visited this country in 1872 with the great 
pianist Anton Rubinstein. At one period of his life he spent several years 
in Petrograd as solo violinist to the Czar of Russia. In 1874 he became the 
suecessor to Vieuxtemps at the Brussels Conservatory. The concerto played 
this evening is one of his best works, and is included in the repertoire of all 











great solo violinists. It is in the traditional three movements, the second 
movement (Romanza) being the gem of the work. 


The ‘‘Nutcracker’’ Suite....................2.....: ean DOLE to aaemra te lite. Tscharkowsky 


This suite is taken from a ballet which Tschaikowsky wrote in 1891 for 
the St. Petersburg Opera House, together with his opera ‘‘Iolanthe.’’ It 
was shortly after commencing work on the ‘‘ Nuteracker’’ that Tschaikow- 
sky made his only visit to the United States, to assist in the opening of 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 

The ballet, ‘‘The Nutcracker Prince,’’ tells about a little girl who ate 
so much candy on Christmas day that when she went to bed that night she 
dreamed that all the toys on the Christmas tree came to life. Led by a 
carved wooden nutcracker, whom they proclaimed The Prince of Fairyland, 
the toys danced and played about the lighted Christmas tree. 

After a short Overture, the March is played, clarinets, horns and 
trumpets having the captivating march tune. Then comes the Dance of the 
‘‘Rée Dragee,’’ or Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy, who seems to float right 
down from the topmost bough of the tree. The theme which accompanies 
her dance is played on the celesta, a curious keyboard instrument having 
steel tongs instead of strings, and the tones of which sound like a music 
box of little fairy bells. The ‘‘ Russian Dance’’ introduces all the Russian 
toys, who dance a characteristic Russian trepak, of rapid and energetic 
type, strongly accented. Then the Arabian toys do their dance, which is 
in the minor mood; over a drone-like accompaniment in the low strings, 
a clarinet dreams of far-aff Araby. The ‘‘Chinese Dance’’ is very quaint, 
and its curious theme gives one an excellent chance to hear the voice of the 
piceolo, and to contrast the tone of the piccolo and flute with the bassoon, 
which keeps up a steady grunting accompaniment. Next comes the ‘‘ Dance 
of the Mirlitons,’’ in which all the toys join, led by the Mirlitons, little 
toy musical pipes which make a noise like a kazoo or a piece of thin paper 
over a comb. This number is sometimes called the Dance of the Flutes, as 
the principal part is played by three flutes together, the middle portion 
being given to the brass. In the last number, the ‘‘ Waltz of the Flowers,’’ 
the introduction is followed by a harp cadenza, which leads into the chief 
waltz theme, one of Tschaikowsky’s most ingratiating tunes, played by the 
horns. 


LAST BERKELEY SYMPHONY CONCERT 
THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 8 


PROGRAMME 


AG, payers tO. GB "Patna ne. ee te es a Tschaikowsky 


Adagio—Allegro—Andante—Allegro vivo 
Allegro con grazia 

Allegro molto vivace 

Adagio lamentoso 


2. ‘‘Ruralia Hungarica,’’ Five Pieces for Orchestra........................ Dohnanyi 
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| 1927 1928 
Seventeenth Season 
ALFRED HERTZ CONDUCTOR 
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NINTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday, February 17, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, February 19, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: ALBERT SPALDING, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
Fe POymaphony:iNo. 0 badd Ae st ee Beethoven 


2. “‘Ruralia Hungarica,’ Five Pieces for Orchestra.... Dohnanyi 


(First time in San Francisco) 


3. Symphonie Espagnole, for Violin and Orchestra.......... Lalo 


SEVENTH POPULAR CONCERT 
CURRAN THEATRE 


Sunday, February 12, 2:45 P. M. 
Soloist: NIKOLAI ORLOFF, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 
1. Overture to ‘““The Flying Dutchman’’........... Wagner 
oh) PABAtAT Scene a seis ee he ae ee Bs Sh Se ay Massenet 
3. Prelude, “The Afternoon of a Faun’’............. Debussy 
a, Oulte item Acarnen 24 Ce cee et on Bizet 
3. Piano Concerto, B flat minor.......................... Tschaikowsky 


NIKOLAI ORLOFF 


—_— Ss ssssssssssssssssssesunsssssnsssssss 

Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., hours 9 to 5; on Monday 
preceding each concert, and at Curran Theatre from 10 a. m. on day 
of concert. 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 








which maintains | 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





J. B. LEVISON, President 
W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 


SPECIAL SYMPHONY COMMITTEE 


WALLACE ALEXANDER SIDNEY M. EHRMAN 

R. I. BENTLEY MorTIMER FLEISHHACKER 
Miss LENA BLANDING F. J. KOSTER 

Miss LouIszE A. BoyD J. B. LEvIson 

GEORGE T. CAMERON CLAY MILLER 

SELAH CHAMBERLAIN B. F. SCHLESINGER 

S. WALDO COLEMAN Mrs. M. C. SLoss 


A. B. C. DOHRMANN W.C. VAN ANTWERP 
| Eur H. WIEL 








EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 

HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 





Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 
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WORLD RENOWNED COMPOSER-PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Outstanding among the modernists, a 
unique personality among unique per- 
sonalities .... suavely ironic .... swiftly 
brilliant.... urbane .... Maurice Ravel 
emerges from the seclusion of his 
home at Montfort-l’Amaury, to 
make his first tour of the United 
States as expositor of his own 
compositions. Ravel uses exclu- 
sively the 


Mason & Hamlin 
PIANO 


With a keenness of artistic sen- 
sibilities sharpened to a phenom- 
enal degree, he has selected the 
Mason & Hamlin above all 
others. ...for its singularly sing- 
ing quality, its vibrant living 
tone, its subtle pervasiveness 
even in the most delicate 
pianissimo. There is a pro- 
found significance in that 
he, a modernist to his fin- 
gertips, has chosen the 
Mason & Hamlin for 
the same reasons as a 
host of other great 
artists of classic 
predilections. 


Presented by the San Francisco Chapter of Pro Musica in concert, M. Ravel playing 
his own compositions—Colonial Ball Room, St. Francis Hotel, February 4th, 8.30 P. M. 
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| NTIL you have examined the resources of the great Columbia Musical 
Masterworks Series you cannot possibly realize the extent to which 


the most celebrated works of the great masters can be obtained, completely 
and excellently recorded, available for your permanent possession, to be 
heard when you are in the mood to enjoy them and as often as the mood 
is with you. 


Do you wish the Beethoven Symphonies? They are all recorded 
complete. Do you wish the greatest of the world’s chamber music? It is 
at your command. And all these are but a part of the entire list, which 
includes concertos, tone poems, suites, sonatas, of classical and modern 
composers ranging from Bach to Ravel. 


The Columbia Musical Masterworks Series now numbers seventy-two 
album sets, representing seventy-five works, besides many individual 
records of shorter compositions. 


Ask for Columbia Record Catalogue and Columbia Masterworks 
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Suite, ‘‘Le Tombeau de Couperin”’ 


Maurice Ravel, born March 7, 1875, at Ciboure, Basses-Pyrenees, 
went to Paris at the age of twelve, where he studied the piano under 
H. Ghys and theory under Charles Rene. Two years later he entered 
the preparatory class of M. Anthiome at the Paris Conservatory, from 
which he went into the advanced class of Charles de Beriot, studying 
harmony under Emile Pessard, counterpoint and fugue with Andre 
Gedalge and composition with Gabriel Faure. In 1901, Ravel was 
awarded the second Grand Prix de Rome for his cantata ‘“Myrrha.” 
The next two years he was unsuccessful; in 1904 he did not compete, 
and in 1905, when he applied as a contestant, his application was 
refused. This refusal made a great stir in Paris. Many articles and 
protests appeared in the journals and it is said to have been the direct 
cause of the resignation of Theodore Dubois as director of the Con- 
servatoire and the appointment of Gabriel Faure in his place. 


Seeking quietude for creative work, Ravel left Paris and settled 
in Montfort-l’ Amaury, where he remained until the outbreak of the 
war in 1914, when he enlisted in the army as a motor truck driver. 
However, his health failed him and he was honorably discharged in 
1915. It was in July, 1914, that work was commenced on the piano 
suite, “Le Tombeau de Couperin,”’ but with the interruption of army 
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enlistment a month later, it was not finished until 1917. The suite 


contained six movements, each dedicated to a friend of the composer 
who had been killed in the war. It was later that Ravel scored four 
of these movements for small orchestra—two flutes, two oboes (one 
interchangeable with English horn), two clarinets, two bassoons, two 
horns, one trumpet, harp and strings. 


. As to the title of the suite, it has been suggested by Philip Hale 
that “‘the title was probably invented to give the idea that the Suite 
was in the ancient manner, after the manner of the great writer for the 
clavecin, whose exquisite music is still modern.” 

Quoting Philip H. Goepp: 

‘The suite is therefore the most fitting form of a tribute to 
Couperin, and the composer has not omitted the proper embellish- 
ments. Wonderfully, right in the prelude, has the composer caught 
the ancient spirit and enshrined it in a setting of modern harmony. It 
is an epitome of the daintiness of French art, a new strain of the pas- 
toral idyll of ancient French music. 


‘‘The second number, Forlane, is entitled with the name of an 
ancient, almost forgotten dance that some say is related in its origin to 
the tarantelle. There is an instance in Bach’s suite for orchestra in C. 
It was originally an Italian dance, in favor with Venetian gondoliers, 
and was usually in 6-8 or 6-4 time. It has here a graceful charm that 
is enhanced by the exquisite pungency of its delicate dissonances. The 
whole design (of all the dances) is light in tone. No trombones are 
used, and no percussion. Of the real brass, if we count the French 
horns with the woodwind, there are merely the delicate tones of a 
trumpet. A single oboe and an English horn are used with two flutes, 
two clarinets and two bassoons. A harp is added in the strings. NHar- 
monics are frequent, particularly in the Forlane, in the double basses 
and other strings and in the harp. 


‘In the dainty Menuet the oboe sings the main tune, in a troup of 
light reeds, that give way to the harp and strings. The ‘cellos step 
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lightly in pizzicato notes that are sometimes muted, and the basses 
touch an overtone at the end of a phrase. In the middle is a droning 
bass, first of ‘cellos, later of horns, all in the ancient manner of the 
muse or musette, a king of miniature bagpipe in high favor at the court 
of the great Louis. Somehow we must feel the fitness of these har- 
monies ever adding a third above. The menuet dies away in halting 
trip and is lost, without a final stop, in the sudden burst of the Rigau- 
don. Here in the abandon and the romp we feel the vitality of the 
modern French harmonies—and the daintiness, and the gay whimsies. 
Moins vif, in startling change of mood and pace, with a touch of ten- 
derness is a song of the oboe (followed by English horn) and the flute, 
that is broken by the blast of the returning Rigaudon.”’ 


Sarabande and Danse 


These two pieces, originally written by Debussy for piano, were 
orchestrated by Ravel for Serge Koussevitzky, now conductor of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, and first performed at a K oussevitzky 


concert in Paris in May, 1923. The first American performance was 





Lovers of Rave Violins 


MoM“: Joun R. Dusps, connoisseur of rare old violins has 
returned from Europe where he visited the art cen- 
ters in search of violin treasures. A marvelous Johannas 
Baptiste Guadagnini and a number of fine Gaglianos are 
among the superb instruments acquircd. The French school 
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of Vuillaume and o hers. B sides, there are representative 
examples of the English and German schools. 

The 1928 edition of the Lyon & Eesly brochure of rare 
violins will soon be received from the pess and will in- 
clude descriptions of our latest acquisitions. Also a wide 
selection of Bows by the masters —Tourte, Peccatte, etc. 
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by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, December 13, 1923, under 
the direction of Willem van Hoogstraten. 

Debussy published the Sarabande in 1901, whereas the Danse 
appeared much earlier, in 1890. 

The Sarabande (C sharp minor, 3-4 time) is scored for two 
flutes, oboe, English horn, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, one 
trumpet, cymbals, gong, harp and strings. The Danse is for two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, tri- 
angle, tambourine, bass drum, sidedrum, cymbals, tympani, harp and 


strings. 


Rapsodie Espagnole 


Although the Rapsodie Espagnole was completed in 1907, it was 
not published until a year later, and was first performed at a Colonne 
concert in Paris, March, 1908. 


The work is really a suite in four movements, played without 
pause. The first movement is based on a figure given at the beginning 
by the muted violins and violas. The second subject is announced by 
the clarinets in octaves, and bought in later by two bassoons above a 
sustained chord of the ‘cellos and double basses. The movement 
leads into the succeeding one with a chord in harmonics for divided 
"cellos and double basses. 


The Malaguena opens with a persistent figure in the double 
basses, followed by the second theme in a muted trumpet with tam- 
bourine and plucked strings accompaniment. There is a recitative 
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for the English horn followed by a reminiscence of the opening figure 
of the first movement. 

The Habanera is Cuban, supposed to have been introduced into 
Cuba by negroes from Africa, the dance passing on to Spain from 
there. In this movement (originally written by Ravel for piano in 
1895) there are eight measures of introduction in which a syncopated 
figure for the clarinet plays an important part. The theme is con- 
tinued by a solo viola, and its opening portion repeated by the strings. 
A new idea is then brought forward by the woodwind and first harp, 
its rhythm punctuated by the strokes of a tambourine, the syncopated 
figure being constantly in evidence in the strings. This theme is 
worked over almost to the end of the movement, which comes with 
softly played harmonics in the harp with the syncopated rhythm at 
first in the violins, and lastly in the celesta. 

Feria. The Fair. This movement is divided into three parts, 


the third and final one being a redevelopment of the material on which 
the first is based. The first part is based on two ideas, the first being 
given out, after four introductory measures, by the flute. Somewhat 
later the second idea is introduced by three muted trumpets, the 
rhythm being reinforced by a tambourine. The figure is repeated by 
the oboes and English horn, the xylophone now accentuating the 
rhythm. This thematic material is eventually brought forward by the 
full orchestra. 


“‘Scheherazade’’: Three Poems for Voice and Orchestra 


“Scheherazade” is a setting of three poems by Tristan Leclere 
(who calls himself by the Wagnerian name, Tristan Klingsor) written 
in 1903 and musically arranged by Ravel the same year. The first 
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performance of the poems was at a concert of the Société Nationale 
de Musique in Paris, May 17, 1904, by Jeanne Hatto, Alfred Cortot 
conducting. 

Asia. “‘Marvelous old country of nurses’ tales where the fantastic 
reigns as an empress reigns in her forest charged with mystery. | 
would fain go there on the vessel that this evening rocks in the mys- 
terious, solitary harbor and at last unfolds its violet sails as a huge bird 
of night in the golden sky. 

‘Il would fain go towards the flowery isle, hearing the wayward 
sea sing to an old enchanting rhythm. I would fain see Damascus and 
Persian cities with slender minarets in air; beautiful silk turbans on 
swarthy faces with shining teeth; eyes dim with love and eyeballs 
glowing with joy in skins yellow as the orange; garments of velvet, 
fringed garments; peaceful pipes in mouths encircled by white beards; 
sharp merchants with their suspicious looks, and cadis and vizirs, who 
with a single gesture of a bent figure grant life or death according to 
their will. 

‘Fain would I see Persia, the Ind, then China; tun-bellied man- 
darins under their umbrellas; princes with slender hands; the learned 
who wrangle over poesy and beauty. 

‘I would loiter in enchanted palaces and, like unto a journeying 
stranger, look leisurely on landscapes painted on fabrics framed in 
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fir-wood, with some one in the midst of an orchard. I would fain see 
assassins smiling while the headsman cuts with his great curved sword 
of the East an innocent neck. Fain would | see queens and the poor, 
roses and blood, those dying from love or hate. 

‘‘And then to return later, to tell my tale to those curious about 
dreams, raising, like Sinbad, my old Arabian cup now and then to my 
lips, artfully to interrupt my story.’ 

The Enchanted Flute. ‘““The shade is sweet; my master sleeps 
with head covered with a peaked silk cap, with his long yellow nose 
in his white beard. As for me, | am awake and | hear outside a flute- 
song that pours out in turn joy or sadness. An air now languorous or 
triling played by my beloved; and when | near the window it seems 
that each note of the flute flies toward my cheek like a mysterious 
kiss.” 

The Indifferent One. ‘“Your eyes, young stranger, are as mild as 
those of a girl and the fine turn of your handsome face shadowed with 
down is the more seductive. Your mouth sings on the threshold of 
my door a speech unknown, as charming as a melody out of tune. 


Enter! And let my wine refresh you. No, you go on and from my 
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threshold I see you move away, gracefully saluting me with a final 
gesture; your hip lightly bent by your womanish and weary gait.”’ 


La Valse. A Choreographic Poem. 


On the score of this work is printed the following ‘“‘programme’”’ 
or picture of the scene to be depicted: 


‘Whirling clouds give glimpses, through rifts, of couples waltz- 
ing. The clouds scatter little by little. One sees an immense hall 
peopled with a twirling crowd. The scene is gradually illuminated. 


The light of the chandeliers bursts forth fortissimo. An Imperial Court 
about 1855.”’ | 


Upon the occasion of the first appearance of La Valse at a 
Lamoureux concert in Paris, December 12, 1920, the music suggested 
to the critic, Raymond Schwab, “‘the atmosphere of a court-ball of 
the Second Empire, at first a frenzy indistinctly sketched by the pizzi- 
cati of double basses, then transports sounding forth the full hysteria 
of an epoch. To the graces and languors of Carpeaux is opposed an 
implied anguish with some Prud’homme exclaiming: “We dance on a 
volcano. There is a certain threatening in this bacchanale, a drunk- 
enness, as it were, warning itself of its decay, perhaps by the dis- 
sonances and shock of timbres, especially the repeated combinations 
in which the strings grate against the brass.”’ 


‘La Valse’ had its first American performance here by the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra under Alfred Hertz, October 28, 1921. 
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Symphonic Poem, “The Pines of Rome’”................... Respighi 


The Pines of the Villa Borghese 
The Pines Near a Catacomb 
The Pines of the Janiculum 


The Pines of the Appian Way 


(Played without pause) 


(Steinway Piano and Victor Electrola used) 


In this composition Respighi has sought to express in tones the memories 
and visions aroused by the century-old trees which dominate the Roman land- 
scape, and has prefaced his score with the following “program”’: 


I. “The Pines of the Villa Borghese.” Children are at play in the pine 
grove of the Villa Borghese, dancing the Italian equivalent of “Ring Around a 
Rosy”; mimicking marching soldiers and battles; twittering and shrieking like 
swallows at evening; and they disappear. Suddenly the scene changes to: 


Il. “The Pines Near a Catacomb.” We see the shadows of the pines which 
overhang the entrance to a catacomb; from the depths rises a chant, which re- 
echoes solemnly, sonorously, like a hymn (trumpet behind the scenes), and is 
then mysteriously silenced. 


Ill. “The Pines of the Janiculum.” There is a thrill in the air. The full 
moon reveals the profile of the pines of Gianicolo’s Hill. A nightingale sings. 


IV. “The Pines of the Appian Way.” Misty dawn on the Appian Way. 
The tragic country is guarded by solitary pines. Indistinctly, incessantly, the 
rhythm of innumerable steps. To the poet’s phantasy appears a vision of past 
glories; trumpets blare, and the army .of the consul advances brilliantly in the 
grandeur of a newly risen sun toward the sacred way, mounting in triumph the 


Capitoline Hill.” 
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Should encores be desired at the close of the pro- 
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SOLOIST 


NIKOLAI ORLOFF, Pianist 


Tickets 50c to $1.50, at Sherman, Clay & Co. 











You give them BOOKS, 


but do you give them MUSIC? 


The DUO-ART reproducing piano 
will open that other door 


AH, you whose children 
are growing up: would 
you let them reach matur- 
ity without their learning 
how to read? 

Yet the understanding 
of what lies behind mu- 
sic’s printed page is fully 
as important as the knowl- 
edge of the world of 
books. 

Fortunately, it is a hap- 
py route, this road to the understand- 
ing of Music. It consists very largely 
in giving your children the opportun- 
ity to hear. The Duo-Art Reproducing 
Piano, by bringing great masterpieces 
into your home exactly as great mas- 
ters play them, is indeed a Royal 
Road to Music. 


What is the Duo-Art? 


WE WONDER if you know just what 
Duo-Art means. Hofmann, let us 
say, comes to the Duo-Art manufac- 
turers New York studio and plays 
with superb mastery. His rendition is 
perfectly recorded. Even the most sub- 
tle qualities of his artistry are caught. 

That perfect record comes to you. 
You place it in your Duo-Art piano. 





And your piano plays as 
- Hofmann played If he 
were there and played the 
composition again, you 
could not tell the diffe-- 
ence. That actual test 
has been made repeatedly 
Just think of it—Hof 
mann, Paderewski, most 
great masters, will play 
for you whenever you 
wish. They will teach 
your children to know music—which 
means, to love it. 
Then learning to play will be easy, 
pleasant. It is never drudgery to prac- 
tice when one already appreciates. 


You can afford the Duo-Art 
THE Duo-ArT is not an extravagance. 
It will mean a lifetime of enjoyment 
and cultural benefit. You may pay 
for it gradually. 

Please come in and hear it. We 
want everyone to know the Duo-Art. 


The Duo-ArT is available in STEIN- 
WAY, STECK, AEOLIAN, STROUD, and 
WEBER pianos, and also the famous 
AEOLIAN RESIDENCE ORGAN. 


Sherman lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., San Francisco 


Mission Street, 


near Twenty-first 


Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph and Channing Way, Berkeley 
: And thirty other Pacific Coast cities 
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Ninth Pair of Symphony Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday, February 17, 3:00 P. M. 


Sunday, February 19, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: ALBERT SPALDING, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 


1. Symphony No. | Beethoven 


2. “Ruralia Hungarica,” Five Pieces for Orchestra....Dohnanyi 


(First time in San Francisco) 


3. Symphonie Espagnole, for Violin and Orchestra 
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Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 
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HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 
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MASTERWORKS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


4 Record Library of the World’s Great Music” 


collection of the greatest 
both classic and modern 
lumbia New Process 
to the discriminating mu- 
joyment unmatched else- 
where in recorded music. A glance at the complete list to date at 
once reveals the notable resources of this celebrated series. All of 
these recorded works in five or more parts are enclosed in per- 
manent and attractive art albums; almost all are complete except 
for conventional repeats; more than half are of the famous Co- 
lumbia Viva-tonal (Electric) Recording. 


Ask for Columbia Record Catalogue and Colum- 
bia Masterworks Supplements Nos. 9 and 10. 


Latest Masterworks Issues (Viva-tonal Recording) 
Now Available 
Dvotak: Symphony From The New World 


By Sir Hamilton Harty and Hallé Orchestra 
Set No. 77—Complete in Ten Parts, with Album, $7.50 


HIS unparalleled 
musical works of 
categories on Co- 
Records makes available 
sic lover a wealth of en- 





Grieg: Sonata in A Minor, Op. 36, 


Haydn: Symphony No. 4, in D 
for Violoncello and Piano. By 


Major (Clock Symphony). By Sir 





Hamilton Harty and Hallé Or- 
chestra.—Set No. 76—Complete in 
Seven Parts, with Album........ $6.00 


Ravel: Ma Mére l’Oye (Mother 


Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Sim- 
eon Rumschisky, Piano—Set No. 
78—Complete in Seven Parts, with 
Oe hk i $6.00 


Beethoven: Quartet in D Major, 


Goose) Suite for Orchestra. By 
Walter Damrosch and New York 
Symphony Orchestra.—Set No. 74 —Complete in Six Parts, with 
—In Five Parts, with Album..$4.50 AD Dtm 2200222 neennecneeeeneeeecee denne $4.50 


Ask for Columbia Masterworks Supplement No. 10 


Op. 18, No. 3. By Lener String 
Quartet of Budapest.—Set No. 75 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
345 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


=Columbia 


NEW PROCESS RECORDS 


Made the New Way ~ Esectrically 
: Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Scratch 
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The San Franciscan Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 








1927—-Season—1928 


SEVENTH POPULAR CONCERT 
705th Concert 






















CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday Afternoon, February 12, 2:45 o'clock 


Soloist: NIKOLAI ORLOFF, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 


. Prize Song from ““The Mastersingers’’ .................-..- 


Peaitetouite ftom; ie Cia SO ees 
Castillane 
Aragonaise 
Aubade 
Madrilene 


Navarraise 


Intermission 





. Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, B flat minor........ 


MEARE pS IR IRLM Fr, RAC. Ne arc tak kl Me Bo Pep Tschaikowsky 


Andante non troppo e maestoso— 
Allegro con spirito 


Andantino semplice—Allegro vivace assai 
Allegro con fuoco 

NIKOLAI ORLOFF 
NCHS Piste tee Kosbe) 
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Eighth Popular Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Sunday, February 26, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 
MOvertirk koe Wallan Tall coe ee ee Rossini 
(pay UILG,- “CC ODDGMA “coc. 3.c2 cy Eo oe es, Den 
Peicueadieikinacnoladite ti tg ee mee ee Ravel 
ag (PAE ERIE RPA ccs oe) DA RES en he Brahms 
yo Panesal Motch of a Menatette caver: tees. Guuned 
Caprice Wiewmoig {Fite dai Bak Adal ao) cdas Kreiles 
Overture, SUSTE? MON. 2 94H) A9e Be acai oweka 





Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., hours 9 to 5; on Monday 


preceding each concert, and at Curran Theatre from 10 a. m. on day 


of concert. 
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Overture to “The Flying Dutchman”’ “ - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died February 13, 1883, at Venice) 


In 1839, Wagner, accompanied by his wife and a large New- 
foundland dog, set out from Pillau to London in a small merchant 
vessel. They met with a very stormy passage, almost foundered twice 
and were finally compelled to put into one of the Norwegian fjords. 
“The passage through the Norwegian fjords,’’ wrote Wagner, “‘made a 
wondrous impression on my fancy; the legend of the Flying Dutchman, 
as I heard it confirmed by the sailors, acquired a definite, peculiar color, 


which only my adventure at sea could have given it.”’ 


Wagner had plenty of time to gather the details of this legend 
from the sailors, for the voyage actually lasted more than three weeks. 
Yet the composer had become acquainted with Heine’s version at Riga, 
and when he met the poet in Paris, Wagner arranged with him for the 


use of his materials with a view of their conversion into an opera text. 


The overture opens with the representation of a storm. Through 
the bare fifths of the strings there is shouted forth by the horns and 


bassoons the motive of the curse laid’ on the Dutchman. The storm 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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dies down with final mutterings of the curse. There is a pause, follow- 
ing which there appears a change of time in which a portion of Senta's 
ballad from the second act appears. The original tempo returns with 
material drawn from Senta’s ballad and the theme of the Flying Dutch- 
man. In the midst of the agitation there is presented a portion of the 
music of the sailors’ chorus in the third act; there are heard, too, inter- 
polations of suggestions of Senta’s ballad, and this latter material forms 
the principal foundation of the coda. 


Dreams : - - . . - - Richard Wagner 


‘‘Dreams” is one of a group of five songs that Wagner wrote to 
poems by Mathilde Wesendonck. It was written in 1857 at the time 
Wagener was composing ‘““Tristan and Isolde’’ and contains the germs 
of the love music in the second act of the opera. The composer scored 
it for a small orchestra and had it performed as a birthday greeting 
under Frau Wesendonck’s window, December 23, 1857; it was played 
again later in the day for a number of guests. 


Prize Song from “The Mastersingers’”’ - - Richard Wagner 


The ‘‘Prize Song’”’ is the well-known tenor solo from Wagner's 
only comic opera, “The Mastersingers of Nurnberg.’ In early days in 
Europe the singers organized themselves into “‘Guilds’’ and the Guilds 
from the various towns would hold singing contests. In Wagner's 
opera, the song contest was being held with the beautiful Eva, daughter 
of the village goldsmith, as the first prize, and it was with this song 
that Walther, Eva's lover, won her. 


Ballet Suite, from ‘‘Le Cid”’ - - - - Jules Massenet 
(Born May 12, 1842, at Montaud; died August 13, 1912, at Paris) 


Massenet’s opera, ‘Le Cid,’’ the story of which is based on the 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2351 Jackson Street 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 
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adventures of the national hero of Spain, was produced at the Grand 
Opera in Paris, November 30, 1885. It was a very successful work. 


While the action is founded on Racine’s drama of the same name, 
Massenet followed the will of, the French public and included a ballet 


in each of the four acts. The music for these ballets has been formed 
into an orchestral suite. While the various numbers are not built on 
actual Spanish melodies, they are largely imitative of the music of the 
different provinces of Spain. The first is the Castillane, typical of old 
Castile. Then comes the Aragonaise, which is a spirited, highly col- 
ored dance of Aragon. The Aubade is a charming morning serenade 
with an imitation of guitar and mandolin music. The Madrilene is the 
dance of Madrid, divided into two parts. The first is languorous and 
dreamy, the second animated and boisterous. The closing number is 
the Navarraise, reflecting that spirit of braggadocio which has always 


been characteristic of the people of Navarre. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, in B flat minor - - 
Peter Iljitch Tschaikowsky 


The composition of the B flat minor concerto for piano was begun 


Lovers of Rare Violins 


MM Joun R. Dusss, connoisseur of rare old violins has 
returned from Europe where he visited the art cen- 
ters in search of violin treasures. A marvelous Johannas 
Baptiste Guadagnini and a number of fine Geglianos are 
among the superb instruments acquired. The French school 
is also represented by extreordinary examples of the work 
of Vuillaume and o’hers. B sides, there are representative 
examples of the English and German schools. 


The 1928 edition of the Lyon & Fe ly brochure of rare 
violins will soon be received from the p-ess and will in- 
clude descriptions of our latest acquisitions. Also a wide 
selection of Bows by the masters —Tourte, Peccatte, etc. 


Requests for brochures may be entered now 


Lyon& Healy 
Manish Audie a=" at Jackson: Boulevard 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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by Tschaikowsky in 1874. Much of the history of the work is told in 
the letters of the Russian master. To his brother, Anatol, Tschaikowsky 
wrote on December 13, 1874: : 


‘“‘T am now completely absorbed in the composition of a piano- 
forte concerto. | am very anxious that Rubinstein should play it at his 
concert.” (It was Nicholas, not Anton, Rubinstein to whom he re- 
ferred.) ‘The work progresses very slowly, and does not turn out 
well. However, I stick to my intentions, and hammer pianoforte 


passages out of my brain; the result is nervous irritability.” 


Although the orchestration of the concert was not finished until 
February, 1875, the piano part had been completed in the previous 
December, and Tschaikowsky, having dedicated the work to Nicholas 
Rubinstein, determined to ask his opinion of the pianoforte writing. 

Nicholas Rubinstein was five years younger than his illustrious 
brother Anton. His pianistic abilities were remarkable, and, indeed, 
Anton Rubinstein declared that they surpassed his own. In 1866 he 
became the director of the Moscow Conservatory, then newly founded, 
and Tschaikowsky joined the faculty of the institution as its teacher of 
harmony and musical history. A warm friendship sprang up between 
the director and his assistant. “It is no exaggeration to say,’ wrote 
Rosa Newmarch, ‘“‘that he was the greatest influence throughout 


Tschaikowsky's career. No one, artist or friend, did so much for the 


achievement of his fame, gave him greater support and appreciation, 





Muriel Stuart 
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or helped him more to conquer his first nervousness and timidity than 
the director of the Moscow Conservatory.’ It should be added that 
in spite of a certain languid, dreamy manner, Nicholas Rubinstein was 
of a dominating and forceful character. Kashkin tells us that Tschai- 
kowsky ‘“‘was occasionally irritated by Rubinstein’s masterful guidance, 
and was scolded in return for not being sufficiently docile.” 
In December, 1874 — on Christmas Eve, to be precise — Tschai- 
kowsky took the manuscript of his concerto to the Moscow Con- 
servatory, where he was to meet Rubinstein and his friend, Nicholai 
Albertowitch Hubert, at that time a teacher of musical theory in the 
| Conservatory. It would seem that Rubinstein was in a querulous mood. 
He received the composer's performance of the first movement of the 
concerto in absolute silence; nor did he utter a word until, the work 
having been played through, Tschaikowsky urged him to give some 
opinion of its merits and demerits. Rubinstein then burst forth into a 


torrent of abuse. He found the concerto to be vulgar, trivial, altogether 
bad, awkward to play, ineffective, utterly worthless. He declared that 
this passage had been stolen; other passages he caricatured on the 
piano. 


Tschaikowsky was deeply wounded. He left the room silently 
and went upstairs. Rubinstein followed, still insisting upon the impos- 
sibility of the composition. He urged the necessity of thorough revi- 
sion, and promised to perform the work if the changes were made by 
a certain time. ‘I shall not change a single note,’’ answered Tschai- 


LEONIDA CORONI 


Grand Opera and Concert Baritone 
from Milano, Italy 


SPECIALIZES IN VOICE PLACEMENT . 
AND THOROUGH DEVELOPMENT 


Coroni’s method enables one to sing with 
ease, naturalness and simplicity. 


Mr. Coront coaches opera and concert 
repertoire in Italian, French, Russian, 
Spanish and English languages. 


AUDITION BY APPOINTMENT 


Studio: 810 Jones Street, corner Sutter 
Phone: Prospect 5050 


Management, ALICE SECKELS 
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kowsky, “‘and the concerto shall be published exactly as it now is.’ 
‘And this,”’ the Russian master added in a letter to Nadesha von Meck, 


“'T did.” 


In explanation of this incident, Kashkin asserts that Nicholas 
Rubinstein had been piqued because Tschaikowsky had not asked his 
advice during the composition of the piano part. Although Tschai- 
kowsky does not mention the fact, Kashkin declared that he was a 
witness of the scene described in the composer's letter. As a result of 
the quarrel, Tschaikowsky erased the dedication to Nicholas Rubinstein 
and substituted the name of Hans von Bulow for that of the former 
pianist. Won Bulow was much pleased, and, on the point of departing 
for an American tour, he included the concerto in his repertoire and 
gave the work its first performance at Boston, October 25, 1875. 


Although Tschaikowsky declared that he would and did publish 
the concerto without altering a single note, he changed his mind, when, 
in 1889, a second edition of the work appeared. But the immediate 
cause for the appearance of the numerous modifications in the piano 
part was not, it would seem, due to the suggestions of Nicholas Rubin- 
stein, but to those of Edward Dannreuther, who gave the concerto its 
first performance in England, at a Crystal Palace concert, March 11, 
1876. This pianist discovered many awkward passages, and he altered 
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them to admit of greater facility and effectiveness in performance. 
Dannreuther wrote to the Russian master in regard to the liberties he 
had taken, and Tschaikowsky answered in terms of gratitude for his 


colleague’s interest in the work. ‘You may be sure,’’ he said, “‘that | 
shall follow your suggestions as soon as there arises any question ofa 
second edition of my concerto.’ 


Philip H. Goepp has analyzed the work as follows: 

“The concerto begins with vigorous swing, the theme sounding 
in the horns, the piano presently striking a lusty trip of chords to the 
song of the strings. In a second verse the piano holds the varied tune 
to the rhythm of the strings, and soon launches into a cadenza, followed 
by a canon between piano and strings. The flight of the song seems 
now to begin in earnest to the masterful coursing of harmonies in the 
piano. And yet it is all mere prelude (in the tonic major of the move- 
ment) without a recurrence of the melody. A lull of soft striking 
tones heralds the main theme, Allegro con spirito, very opposite to the 
beginning in its incisive accent, developed with a grateful fullness of 
resources of the solo instrument. In intimate sequence flows the second 
theme, with a clear contrast of its tender mood and the expressive 
mettle of its song,—the central lyric of the movement, with a large 
role, though there is a constant intermingling of a strain from the main 
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theme. A passage for piano alone in tempo rubato begins with a rare 
dual song of the second melody. 


“The theme of the Andante semplice (in the relative major) is 
first sung by the flute over muted picking strings, then by the piano 
over a gently flowing figure of the bowed strings. An almost frolic- 


some mood soon enters in the light wood and picking strings, with a 
play of running figures over which the melody sings in a chase of 
voices, with a brilliant course of the solo instrument. ‘ In sudden change 
of pace, Allegro vivace assai strikes the middle episode, where, on the 
pulse of sparkling strains, sings a new melody molto cantabile e grazi- 
oso. A passage of the solo piano leads back to the too brief song of 
the main tune. An almost martial temper shines in the sharp stress 
and clang of the theme, reiterated as in the chaconne or passacaglia. 
A change of figure comes in full tumultuous chorus and suddenly 
echoed softly with a lyric note of the piano and leads to the tuneful 
second melody, in the major. There is a gamut of varying moods, as 
the first martial mood returns, or when it sings molto sostenuto, with 
a hint of the tender melody of the first movement. Again recurs the 
tumultuous chorus with the answering piano, and the splendid flow of 
the second melody. Later on the coursing pulse of the strains of the 
piano, it enters in faster pace, answered by the first theme. In growing 
volume, resting on the low pedal point of the dominant, begins a 
gathering madrigal of former figures, that leads to a mighty burst, in 
majestic pace, of the second melody, followed by the first in the 
major key.” 
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if one has 

a Steinway~" 


— IGNAzZ FRIEDMAN 
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Tenth Pair of Symphony Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday, March 2, 3:00 P. M. 


Sunday, March 4, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: FRANCES BERKOVA, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 


1. A New Symphony in an Older Style. Frederick W. Warnke 
Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto 
Vivace 
(First time anywhere) | 


Z. Symphonic Poem, “The Preludes’’.............................- Liszt 
(By request) 
5. Geneérto for Violin, E. mmor...22. 2... Conus 


FRANCES BERKOVA 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 
which maintains 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


J. B. LEVISON, President 
W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 


SPECIAL SYMPHONY COMMITTEE 


WALLACE ALEXANDER SmNzY M. EHRMAN 

R. I. BENTLEY MorTIMER FLEISHHACKER 

Miss LENA BLANDING F. J. KOSTER 

Miss LouisE A. BoyD J. B. Levison 

GEORGE T. CAMERON CLAY MILLER 

SELAH CHAMBERLAIN B. F. SCHLESINGER 

S. WALDO COLEMAN Mrs. M. C. SLoss 

A. B. C. DOHRMANN W.C. VAN ANTWERP 
Eur H. WIEL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 





MASTERWORKS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“A ‘Record Library of the World’s Great Music” 


HIS _ unparalleled 
musical works of 
categories on Co- 
Records makes available 


collection of the greatest 
both classic and modern 
lumbia New Process 
to the discriminating mu- 


sic lover a wealth of en- joyment unmatched else- 
where in recorded music.’ A glance at the complete list to date at 
once reveals the notable resources of this celebrated series. All of 
these recorded works in five or more parts are enclosed in per- 
manent and attractive art albums; almost all are complete except 
for conventional repeats; more than half are of the famous Co- 
lumbia Viva-tonal (Electric) Recording. 


Ask for Columbia Record Catalogue and Colum- 
bia Masterworks Supplements Nos. 9 and 10. 


Latest Masterworks Issues (Viva-tonal Recording) 
Now Available 


Dvorak: Symphony From The New World 


By Sir Hamilton Harty and Hallé Orchestra 
Set No. 77—Complete in Ten Parts, with Album, $7.50 


Haydn: Symphony No. 4, in D 
Major (Clock Symphony). By Sir 
Hamilton Harty and Hallé Or- 
chestra.—Set No. 76—Complete in 
Seven Parts, with Album $6.00 


Ravel: Ma Mére Il’Oye (Mother 
Goose) Suite for Orchestra. By 
Walter Damrosch and New York 
Symphony Orchestra.—Set No. 74 
—In Five Parts, with Album..$4.50 


Grieg: Sonata in A Minor, Op. 36, 
for Violoncello and Piano. By 
Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Sim- 
eon Rumschisky, Piano—Set No. 
78—Complete in Seven Parts, with 


Beethoven: Quartet in D Major, 
Op. 18, No. 3. By Lener String 
Quartet of Budapest.—Set No. 75 
—Complete in Six Parts, with 


Ask for Columbia Masterworks Supplement No. 10 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
345 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Columbia 


NEW PROCESS RECORDS 
Made the New Way ~ Eleciricahly 





nd Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Scratch 
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The San Franciseo Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—Season—1928 


NINTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
706th and 707th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, February 17, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, February 19, 2:45 o’clock 


Soloist: ALBERT SPALDING, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 


by (SMa Y ANOi. 1) BR BRUNO Ries dal ow aya teee en aee Beethoven 
Adagio molto—Allegro con brio 
Andante cantabile con moto 
Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace 
Adagio—Allegro molto e vivace 


2. ‘“Ruralia Hungarica,” Five Pieces for Orchestra....Dohnanyi 
Andante poco moto, rubato 
Presto ma non tanto 
Allegro gracioso 
Adagio non troppo 
Molto vivace 
(First time in San Francisco) 


Intermission 


3. Symphonie Espagnole, for Violin and Orchestra.......-.. Lalo 
Allegro non troppo 
Scherzando: Allegro molto 
Andante 
Rondo: Allegro 
ALBERT SPALDING 


Albert Spalding Recital, Monday Eve., February 20, Scottish Rite Hall 


ee CCL LLL LLL LLY 


INTRODUCE ME! 


A proper introduction usually means a closer acquaintance; 
this is also true with music. Hear the current symphony pro- 
rammes explained and musically illustrated at Victor Lichten- 
stein’s Symphonylogues at eleven o'clock the morning of each 
Friday symphony concert; Women’s City Club, 465 Post Street. 
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Eighth Popular Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Sunday, February 26, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 
ts Cverture to.” William Teno 3i0 i Res Bee Rossini 
4; Ballet Suite, “Coppelia ") .......... oe Sa Delibes 
9, Napsodie:Fspdgioletiays Hatin es eiies th oes os Ravel 
40 .two Hungarian Dances4 7h ic 8 a Brahms 
3. Funeral March of a Marionette................---....---.----- Gounod 
6." Caprice: Viennoia..ss03!s 2.0 SPP TA Oo Kreisler 
LR gage CS HN By cei I 3 ae a BP Tekuksey 


sss 


Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., hours 9 to 5; on Monday 


preceding each concert, and at Curran Theatre from 10 a. m. on day 


of concert. 
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Symphony No. 1, in C major - - Ludwig van Beethoven 
(Born Dec. 16, 1770, at Bonn; died March 26, 1827, at Vienna) 


Beethoven had composed two works for orchestra before the 
completion of his first symphony, the Opus 15 and Opus 19 Piano 
Concertos. Sketches have been found which indicate that Beethoven 
worked on a symphony in C minor in | 794, abandoning it to write the 
C major Symphony. The symphony was first performed March 26, 
1800. 

It is only by contrast with the later masterpieces, not by any inher- 
ent shortcomings, that the First Symphony (together with the Second) 
are rightly classed as a preliminary period. These are abounding 
signs of incisive vigor and originality of conception and of treatment. 
Chief of these is the transformation of the third movement from 
Menuet to Scherzo. More and more it seems that here in the third 
phrase is the real stress of the Beethoven symphony, especially as dis- 
tinguished from the sonata. It is here, and here alone, in the first 
symphony, that not a breath of Mozart or Haydn influence can be felt. 
The new vein of cosmic humor is struck firm and clear on the first 
blast. Other signs are the relevance of late figures in the first Allegro 
to a phrase of the introduction that seems to have no more than pass- 
ing significance. There are other rhythmic devices that point to the 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SHREVE &® COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
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masterful power and charm of the third, the fifth and the seventh 
symphonies. 

It is impossible perfectly to grasp the spirit of the work without 
perceiving gratefully a certain frankly primitive insistence on the two 
principal harmonies. Both in the beginning Adagio, and in the suc- 
ceeding Allegro, a brave and vigorous simplicity is thus made to hold 
sway as far as we have heard. And it is strengthened by the con- 
tinuing phrase (without change of tone), still in primitive chord of first 
scene, met by like notes of answer. In the symphony, above all other 
forms, this dual nature abounds, where there are two themes in con- 
trasting tone. Nothing is clearer than the answer of one chord to the 
question of the other. In certain parts of the work the relation of 
earlier models is far closer than in others. One cannot compare the 
violet to the rose. And so we cannot compare our Andante either to 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 





ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2351 Jackson Street 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 





HAVE YOU VISITED 
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11 Tillman Place (Grant Ave. opp. White House) 
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the Mozart kind or to the later Beethoven—though there is, in truth, 
much temptation. If we were allowed comparison, we should surely 
choose the Andante of Mozart’s G minor Symphony. For the melody 
begins like this of Beethoven's, but the fragrance is very different. 
The Mozart melody is of much prouder bloom — has, too, a certain 
impersonal beauty, almost awful in majestic movement. The Bee- 
thoven Andante is more modest in garb and dimensions, makes, 
throughout, a more direct human appeal, above all, in the phrase of 
answer. 


The third movement is called Menuetto, but is really a Scherzo, 
and the first of its unmistakable kind, freed from the bond of dance, 
pure glee, without the least need or heed of aught besides. For theme, 
there is the line purely of scale, all the notes in succession, touched 
with magic wand of rhythm of most expressive song. And the second 
part is really a full discussion of the mere rhythm itself, driving along 
to boldest scenes, ending in full cadence far from familiar ground. 
The Trio has, first in Beethoven, the sense of tense, glittering rhythm, 
in sustained chords of woodwind, too, and clumsy brass, while run- 
ning phrase of strings ever spurs the restless pulse. Almost greater is 
the hidden motion here, merely implied in the slow, gurgling note of 
wood and horn—the finest, subtlest revel, with all economy of motion. 


Lovers of Rare Violins 


M:® Joun R. Duss, connoisseur of rare old violins has 
returned from Europe where he visited the art cen- 
ters in search of violin treasures. A marvelous Johannas 
Baptiste Guadagnini and a number of fine Gaglianos are 
among the superb instruments acquired. The French school 
is also represented by extraordinary examples of the work 
of Vuillaume and o‘hers. Bosides, there are representative 
examples of the English and German schools. 

The 1928 edition of the Lyon €& He-ly brochure of rare 
violins will soon be received from the press and will in- 
clude descriptions of our latest acquisitions. Also a wide 
selection of Bows by the masters —Tourte, Peccatte, etc. 
















Requests for brochures may be entered now 


Lyon & Heal 
Saag = at Jackson me 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Finale shows the capacity for highest exultation, in feeling 
and expression, which seems part of genius. There is a certain delight 
in finding all the ear-marks of the older master; and, withal, the 
freshness of the younger. The method is of Mozart; the bold, big, 
rushing humor of late Finale is not dreamed of yet. There is no 
resisting a reminder of the Finale of Mozart's E flat Symphony. The 
true importance lies in the fact that our poet was not yet free from a 
touch of formal phrase. The spirit had not roamed far from the 
humor of Haydn. The simplicity of first movement is all here in the 
last, and thus agrees with the introduction. But of the two Allegros, 
the stress is with the first. The Andante and even more, the Menuetto, 
suggest a maturer stage. The latter seems, indeed, to point to a Finale 
of greater weight. It seemed as if the master here retreated into the 
safer shell of earlier tradition. 


*“‘Ruralia Hungarica”’ - - - - Ernst von Dohnanyi 


(Born July 27, 1877, at Poszony, Hungary; now living at Budapest) 


As is suggested by the title, this suite consists of five pieces based 
on Hungarian folk-tunes. Upon the occasion of the work’s perform- 
ance by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra two weeks ago, February 
3 and 4, the following explanation of the music was supplied by James 
G. Heller: | 

I. ‘“The first piece begins in pastoral vein, a triplet phrase in the 
oboe, and a melody in the solo viola. The clarinet next sings the 
phrase. The instrumentation is very dainty throughout. ’Cellos then 
take up the phrase. After a rising passage in strings and woodwinds, 
the melody appears in more impassioned song in the strings. When 
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this has been permitted to die away, another section ensues, in E major, 
3-4 time. The clarinet chants a soft refrain, while divided and muted 
strings and harp accompany. The melody flows among the various 
woodwinds. A solo viola joins the chorus. The mood is lyrical 
throughout. The violins desert their role of accompaniment and sing 
passionately. Shortly there is a return to the original minor and rubato 
‘‘Stimmung,” after a more rhapsodical and freer introduction. The 
middle section also returns, but now in the minor. The movement dies 
away. 


Il. “In most violent contrast is the second piece. Strings and 
woodwinds, with rhythmic interjections of the brass, dance a powerful 
and decidedly Hungarian measure, rude and rough. After a number 
of repetitions a milder and more pastoral and folk-like section ensues, 
‘n which clarinets and then oboes tell a sly tale to the accompaniment 
of a persistent figure pizzicato in the violins. This rises in power, until 
trombones and bassoons shout it, while flutes shriek above. The initial 
subject returns, in even more agitated form, until a turbulent end is 
reached. 


Ill. ‘‘Allegro grazioso, the very daintiest and most piquant of 
movements,—delicate snatches of folk-tunes flying about from one 
section of the orchestra to another. Frequent and rapid changes of 
‘nstrumental combinations. Surely the fairies of Hungary dance this 
on some greensward under the full moon. 


IV. ‘“‘Adagio non troppo, an elegiac movement,—the melody in 
English horn, bass clarinet, and horns, over a drone bass in divided 
double-basses. The melody has a ritornello soft and strange chords 


LEONIDA CORONI 


Grand Opera and Concert Baritone 
from Milano, Italy 


SPECIALIZES IN VOICE PLACEMENT 
AND THOROUGH DEVELOPMENT 


Coroni’s method enables one to sing with 
ease, naturalness and simplicity. 


_ Mr. Coroni coaches opera and concert 
repertoire in Italian, French, Russian, 
Spanish and English languages. 


AUDITION BY APPOINTMENT 


Studio: 810 Jones Street, corner Sutter 
Phone: Prospect 5050 


Management, ALICE SECKELS 
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in divided strings and harp. This continues for some time, like some 
legend of long ago, until an agitated section begins. A pregnant phrase, 
which the clarinet announces, is given to different instruments, and 
then leads to a broad Hungarian melody in the violins. This alter- 
nates with the phrase announced by the clarinet, undergoing frequent 
modulations. One of the most beautiful parts is a song in violins, solo 


‘cello, and horn, in A flat major. A brief transition leads back to the 
initial mournful melody,—now in the strings, with a soft-running 
obligato by woodwinds. The ritornello is much ornamented. The 
end is on the descending fifths of the ritornello, ‘dying, dying, dying.’ 


V. “The last piece of the suite is a kind of Hungarian Tarantella, 
a swift and furious dance, first shifting from strings to woodwinds, and 
then a sparkling run in the clarinet. A contrasting section sets rapidly 
bowed arpeggios in the violins against rhythmic interjections of wood- 
winds and horns. Then the horns themselves stutter out a heavy- 
footed dance. A transition brings us back to the initial rhythm, but 
with altered harmonization. The pace becomes ever more rapid, cul- 
minating in an upward run of the woodwinds, and ending upon a 
staccato chord for full orchestra.”’ 


“Symphonie Espagnole” for Violin and Orchestra - Edouard Lalo 
(Born January 27, 1823, at Lille; died April 22, 1892, at Paris) 


Lalo’s “‘Symphonie Espagnole’”’ was played for the first time at 


KAJETAN ATTL 
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a Colonne concert at the Chatelet, February 7, 1875, the soloist being 
Pablo de Sarasate, to whom the work is dedicated. ; 

In 1878 Tschaikowsky wrote to Mme. von Meck: “‘Do you know 
the Symphony Espagnole by the French composer Lalo? This piece 
has recently been brought out by the very modern violinist Sarasate. 
The work has given me the greatest pleasure. It is so delightfully 
fresh and light, with piquant rhythms and beautifully harmonized mel- 
odies! It resembles closely other works of the French school to which 
Lalo belongs, works with which I am acquainted. Like Leo Delibes 
and Bizet, he shuns carefully all that is routined, seeks new forms with- 
out wishing to be profound, and cares more for musical beauty than for 
the old traditions as the Germans care. The young generation of 
French composers is truly very promising.’’ 

The first movement, Allegro non troppo, begins with preluding 
by orchestra and solo instrument on figures from the first theme. The 
orchestra takes up the theme fortissimo and develops it as an intro- 
ductory ritornello; but, after the theme is developed, the solo violin 


enters, takes up the theme and develops it in its own way. Passage- 
work leads to a short tutti, which announces the second theme, played 


The 
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oy the solo instrument. There is no real free fantasia; the develop- 
ment of the third part, however, is more elaborate than that of the first. 
The second theme comes in D major. There is a short coda on the 
first theme. 

The Scherzando begins with a lively orchestral prelude. The 
solo violin has a cantabile waltz theme, which is developed at some 
length. Figures from the orchestral prelude keep appearing in the 
accompaniment. There is a second part, full of capricious changes of 
tempo and tonality. The third part is virtually a repetition of the first. 

The Andante opens with an orchestral prelude in which a sus- 


tained melody is developed in full harmony by wind instruments, then 
by strings. The solo violin has the chief theme in the movement, a 
cantilena, which is developed simply. The second theme, announced 
by the solo instrument, is more florid. The first theme returns, and 
there is a short coda. 


The Finale begins with a vivacious orchestral prelude. The solo 
violin enters with the saltarello-like chief theme. The development 
of this theme, with figures from the prelude as important parts of the 
accompaniment and with one or two subsidiary themes, constitutes the 
whole of the movement. 
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The San Francisco Sumphony Orchestra 


FIRST VIOLINS 


Piastro, Mishel 
Concert Master 


Fenster, L. 


Assistant Concert Master 


Bolotine, L. 


Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, E. 
Brodetzky, J. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Mendelevitch, R. 
Laraia, W. F. 
Mortensen, M. 
Koenig, H. 
See, Orley 
Pasmore, M. 
Atkinson, H. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Ruiz, R. 


SECOND VIOLINS 

Heyes, Eugene 

Principal 
Rosset, E. 
Amsterdam, M. 
Callinan, W. G. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gold, J. 
Haug, J. 
Gough, W. 
Wolski, W. 
Simonsen, F. 
Wegman, W. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
Principal 


Hahl, E. 

Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V. 
Tolpegin, V. 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. 

Lewis, A. 


*?CELLOS 

Penha, Michel 

Principal 
Dehe, W. 
King, O. 
Villalpando, W. 
Kirs, R. 
Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Gough, Flori 
Hranek, C. 
Haight, R. 


BASSES 

Previati, L. J. 

Principal 
Lahann, J. 
Storch, A. E. 
Bell, W. 
Guterson, A. 
Schulz, E. 
Frederick, O. 
Annarumi, A. 
Schipilliti, J. 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 
Oesterreicher, Walter 


Orchestral Manager 
Benkman, H. 


PICCOLO 


Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 


Addimando, C. 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 
Shanis, J. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schipilliti, V. 


CLARINETS 


Randall, H. B. 
Zannini, N. 
Fragale, F. 
Paquet, J. L. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, F. 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


BASSOONS 


Kubitschek, E. 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, C. 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, R. 


HORNS 


Hornig, W. 
Roth, P. 
Tryner, C. E. 
Rocco, R. 
Trutner, H. 


TRUMPETS 


Drucker, V. 
Arriola, A. 
Kegel, Otto 
Savant, S. 


TROMBONES 


Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F. N. 


TUBA 
Murray, R. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Schipilliti, Annette 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, R. E. 


PERCUSSION 


Vendt, Jr., A. 
Salinger, M. A. 
Nickell, M. 
Kundy, E. 


PIANO and CELESTA 
Tibbitts, J. P. 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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CPROGRAMME 


Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade””..................... Rimsky-Korsakow 
The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship. 


The Narrative of the Kalendar Prince. 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 


Festival at Bagdad—-The Sea—The Ship Goes to Pieces 
on a Rock Surmounted by the Bronze Statue of a 
W arrior—Conclusion. 


This opulent, richly melodic and flamingly colored oriental suite is a daring 
and brilliant attempt to translate into music some of the tales told the Sultan 
Shahriar by the Sultana Scheherazade, in the “Arabian Nights.” It will be re- 
membered that these thousand-and-one tales, each taking one night to relate, were 
made so interesting by the Sultan that Shahriar spared her life, despite his oath 
to put to death each one of his wives after the first night. The stories chosen 
by the composer are the ones indicated above, a single theme, that of Schehera- 
zade, which is mostly assigned to the solo violin and represents the Sultana in the 
narrative, links the four movements together. 


The first movement opens with a theme and accompanying figure suggestive 
of the sea. Then follows the Scheherazade theme, introducing the story-teller. 
The elaboration of these themes, and an additional one which might be termed, 
“The Ship’, constitutes the contents of th’s movement. In the second movement, 
after the Scheherazade motive, the bassoon over a drone bass begins the Kalendar 
Prince’s narrative, the same subject closing the movement. The third movement 
begins with a charming romanza, while the second theme, brought forth by the 
clarinet, is one of the most ingratiating in the whole work. A new episode pre- 
sents the most bizarre effects, and is given an oriental coloring by the fantastic 
use of the triangle, tambourine, cymbals and drum. The final movement opens 
with a suggestion of the original sea motive, followed by the Scheherazade motive, 
played by the solo violin, which then leads into the revels of the festival, begin- 
ning with a dance figure played by two flutes. This figure, together with themes 
from the earlier parts of the work, develops into a wild dance, which waxes more 
and more furious until at last the trombones thunder: forth the sea motive in 
ominous tones. But that does not stop the merry-making and dancing which con- 
tinues until the vessel, storm driven, crashes on the magnetic rocks. When all is 
serene once more, the motive of Scheherazade again appears. The Sultana is 
ready to go on with another story, but the Sultan has relented his vow and all 
is peaceful. 


INTERMISSION 




















CPROGRAMME 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, D majoc.................. Beethoven 
Allegro ma non troppo 


Larghetto— 
Rondo: Allegro 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


J. Hermann Thuman has written of this concerto: “Just as Beethoven wrote 
but one opera, so he also composed but one violin concerto. It is a monument, 
however, and stands unrivalled. It maintains the outlines of the classic form, but 
has greatly extended them and become more like a symphony with solo violin 
than a means for virtuoso display. The solo violin has many brilliant opportuni- 
ties, though the orchestra also plays a far more important role than the mere ac- 
companiment. A cadenza occurs shortly before the close. The second movement 
is one of great beauty and deep-felt loveliness, and the spirited final movement, 
in rondo form, leads to a spectacular climax.” 


Should encores be desired at the close of the programme, the audience 


is requested to REMAIN SEATED. Do not stand in front of the stage. 


LAST CONCERT—MUNICIPAL SYMPHONY SERIES 





TurspAy, Marcu 6—8:20 Pp. M. ExposITION AUDITORIUM 
SOLOIST 
MH Aly DBA). BK 
Pianist 


Tickets Now on Sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 





* 9 . . . 

Season Tickets for Next Year's Auditorium Series 

Holders of season tickets who wish to renew their seats for next year should 
write their name and address on the back of the stub provided for this purpose 
and hand to the door-man at the last concert, March 6, or leave at the Sym- 
phony Box Office, Sherman, Clay & Co. Changes in location or requests for 
additional seats may be noted on the stub. To facilitate handling, persons de- 
siring adjoining seats should place both seat stubs in one envelope. 


SYMPHONY “POP” CONCERT 
Next SuNpAY—2:45 P. M. CURRAN THEATRE 
PROGRAMME 
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Tenth Pair of Symphony Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday, March 2, 3:00 P. M. 


Sunday, March 4, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: FRANCES BERKOVA, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 


1. A New Symphony in an Older Seyle> ans Frederick W. Warnke 
Allegro moderato 





Andante con moto 
Vivace 
(First time anywhere) 


2. Symphonic Poem, “The Preludes’’...................--..------- Liszt 
(By request) 


3. Concerto (for. Violin; E: mmor.:.22..- 5... 2.----Gs.-- Conus 


FRANCES BERKOVA 
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MASTERWORKS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


the W orld’s Great Music” 


HIS unparalleled 
musical works of 
categories on Co- 
Records makes available 
sic lover a wealth of en- 


collection of the greatest 
both classic and modern 
lumbia New Process 
to the discriminating mu- 
joyment unmatched else- 


where in recorded music. A glance at the complete list to date at 
once reveals the notable resources of this celebrated series. All of 
these recorded works in five or more parts are enclosed in per- 
manent and attractive art albums; almost all are complete except 
for conventional repeats; more than half are of the famous Co- 
lumbia Viva-tonal (Electric) Recording. 


Ask for Columbia Record Catalogue and Colum- 
bia Masterworks Supplements Nos. 9 and 10. 


Latest Masterworks Issues (Viva-tonal Recording) 
Now Available 


Dvorak: Symphony From The New World 


By Sir Hamilton Harty and Hallé Orchestra 
Set No. 77—Complete in Ten Parts, with Album, $7.50 


Haydn: Symphony No. 4, in D 
Major (Clock Symphony). By: Sir 
Hamilton Harty and Hallé Or- 
chestra.—Set No. 76—Complete in 
Seven Parts, with Album $6.00 


Ravel: Ma Mére l’Oye (Mother 
Goose) Suite for Orchestra. By 
Walter Damrosch and New York 
Symphony Orchestra.—Set No. 74 
—In Five Parts, with Album..$4.50 


Grieg: Sonata in A Minor, Op. 36, 
for Violoncello and Piano. By 
Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Sim- 
eon Rumschisky, Piano—Set No. 
78—Complete in Seven Parts, with 

$6.00 


Beethoven: Quartet in D Major, 
By Lener String 


Ask for Columbia Masterworks Supplement No. 10 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
345 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Columbia 





NEW PROCESS RECORDS 


Made the New Way ~ E4eciricaily 
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Che Sau Franciseo Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—Season—1928 


EIGHTH POPULAR CONCERT 
710th Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday Afternoon, February 26, 2:45 o’clock 


PROGRAMME 


. Overture to “William Tell’’ Rossini 


. Ballet Suite from “Coppelia”’ Delibes 
Slavonic Theme with Variations 
Festive Dance and Waltz 
Nocturne 
*Dance of the Automatons and Waltz 
Czardas 


. Rapsodie Espagnole 
Prelude to the Night 
Malaguena 
Habanera 


La Feria 


Intermission 


. Two Hungarian Dances Brahms 
. Funeral March of a Marionette Gounod 


. Caprice Viennois Kreisler 
. Overture, ““The Year 1812” Tschaikowsky 


*You may enjoy these numbers at home; they have been recorded for the 
Victor by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Alfred 
Hertz. 


INTRODUCE ME! 


A proper introduction usually means a closer acquaintance; 
this is also true with music. Hear the current symphony pro- 
rammes explained and musically illustrated at Victor Lichten- 
stein's Symphonylogues at eleven o'clock the morning of each 
Friday symphony concert; Women’s City Club, 465 Post Street. 
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Ninth Popular Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Sunday, March 11, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: WILLIAM WOLSKI, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
1. Overture, ““Le Carneval Romain” ............---------------- Berlioz 
2. Suite, “Ma Mere L’ Oye’ ..-...-...2-22--..---ceecone-nenteetiseons=-- Ravel 
3. *From,. the North’ ...-<2-c22c0ss- cts hic seen 58 Eee sina Sibelius 
(First time in San Francisco) 
4, Norwegian Bridal Procession.........-...---------------+--+++--- Grieg 
5. Overture, ‘“The Bartered Bride’ ’................------------ Smetana 
6. Concerto for Violin, D majot...........-------------------+- Paganini 


WILLIAM WOLSKI 


7. Spanish Caprice liege cen ireepeert see Rimsky-Korsakow 


a nn Le ea 


Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., hours 9 to 5; on Monday 
preceding each concert, and at Curran Theatre from 10 a. m. on day 


of concert. 
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Overture to “‘William Tell’’ - - - Gioachino Rossini 


(Born February 29, 1792, at Pesaro; died November 13, 1868, at Paris) 


This famous overture, which has been called by Berlioz “‘a sym- 
phony in four parts,’’ opens with a serene picture of nature at dawn. 
This is followed by a storm, which gradually approaches and, after 
spending its full fury, dies down into a refreshing calm and pastoral. 
As the last notes of the melody fade away, the trumpets enter with a 
brilliant fanfare on a spirited finale. 


The following interesting comment on the overture was recently 
made by Lawrence Gilman in a programme of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra: 

‘Let those who may be inclined to view the Overture to ‘William 
Tell’ as what our French friends call ‘old hat,’ take note of the fact 
that the genius of Rossini bulks large in the modern critical view. 
Rossini has become fashionable again. Even the radicals extol him; 
and a music-maker so un-Rossinian as the adventurous Alfredo Casella 
has lately bid us pause and consider the transcendent merits of the old 
Italian. He has confessed (under the title, ‘Some Reasons Why a 
Futurist May Admire Rossini’) that he ‘adores’ the composer of 
‘William Tell.’ There are none among his operas, not even the earliest, 
that do not seem to Signor Casella to ‘bear the stamp of genius.’ The 
imagination is inexhaustible, the verve infinite, the rhythmic power 
perpetually alert, the harmony often cunning, the orchestration 
astoundingly novel and even audacious for the period, and the melody 
incomparably fresh and full of grace and taste. ‘Incomparably,’ to 
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beusuré, is a brave word; it is possible that Signor Casella, in the 
fervor of his patriotic enthusiasm, had momentarily forgotten that 
certain melodies by Mozart, Schubert, Wagner, are also ‘fresh’ and full 
of able taste of Rossini at his best. ‘If time,’ he observes, ‘has wrinkled 
his’ art, the original nobility of its features remains visible, and the 
‘pure breed’’ of this or that page, though remote today, remains 


undefiled.’ *’ 


Ballet Suite, ‘‘Coppelia”’ - - - - - Leo Delibes 
(Born February 21, 1836, at St. Germain-du-Val, Sarthe; died January 16, 1891, at Paris) 


‘‘Coppelia,’’ which with ‘‘Sylvia’’ brought Delibes into popularity 
as a modern composer, is one of the most beautiful ballets in the entire 
modern repertoire. 


The story of the ballet is concerned with a maker of dolls in a 
little French village, one of his dolls being very beautiful and life-size. 
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He places this doll in an open window, where it is much admired by 
the youths of the village, who believe it to be real, and a great deal 
of jealousy on the part of the village maidens results. The fourth 
number in the suite played today, the ‘“‘Dance of the Automatons,”” is 
a very effective picture of the metronomic steps of the dancing dolls, 
ending with the well-known “‘Valse Lente.”’ 


Rapsodie Espagnole . - - - - Maurice Ravel 


(Born March 7, 1875, at Ciboure, Basses-Pyrenees) 


This number is in reality a suite in four movements, played 
without pause. The first movement is based on a figure given at the 
beginning by the muted violins and violas. The second subject is 
announced by the clarinets in octaves, and brought in later by two 
bassoons above a sustained chord of the ‘cellos and double basses. 
The movement leads into the succeeding one with a chord in harmonics 
for divided ‘cellos and double basses. 

The Malaguena opens with a persistent figure in the double 
basses, followed by the second theme in a muted trumpet with tam- 
bourine and plucked strings accompaniment. There is a recitative for 
the English horn followed by a reminiscence of the opening figure of 
the first movement. 

The Habanera is Cuban, supposed to have been introduced into 
Cuba by negroes from Africa, the dance passing on to Spain from 
there. In this movement (originally written by Ravel for piano in 


Lovers of Rare Violins 


M:: Joun R. Dusss, connoisseur of rare old violins has 
returned from Europe where he visited the art cen- 
ters in search of violin treasures. A marvelous Johannas 
Baptiste Guadagnini and a number of fine Gaglianos are 
among the superb instruments acquired. The French school 
is also represented by extraordinary examples of the work 
of Vuillaume and others. Besides, there are representative 
examples of the English and German schools. 


The 1928 edition of the Lyon & Healy brochure of rare 
violins will soon be received from the press and will in- 
clude descriptions of our latest acquisitions. Also a wide 
selection of Bows by the masters —Tourte, Peccatte, etc. 


Requests for brochures may be entered now 


Lyon.& Healy 
Wabash Avenue TD at Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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1895) there are eight measures of introduction in which a syncopated 
ficure for the clarinet plays an important part. The theme is continued 
by a solo viola, and its opening portion repeated by the strings. A 
new idea is then brought forward by the woodwind and first harp, its 
rhythm punctuated by the strokes of a tambourine, the syncopated 
ficure being constantly in evidence in the strings. This theme is 
worked over almost to the end of the movement, which comes with 
softly played harmonics in the harp with the syncopated rhythm at first 
in the violins, and lastly in the celesta. 


Feria. The Fair. This movement is divided into three parts, the 
third and final one being a redevelopment of the material on which 
the first is based. The first part is based on two ideas, the first being 
given out, after four introductory measures, by the flute. Somewhat 
later the second idea is introduced by three muted trumpets, the 
rhythm being reinforced by a tambourine. The figure is repeated by 
the oboes and English horn, the xylophone now accentuating the 
rhythm. This thematic material is eventually brought forward by the 
full orchestra. 


Two Hungarian Dances - - - . Johannes Brahms 


(Born May 7, 1833, at Hamburg; died April 3, 1897, at Vienna) 


Johannes Brahms was the greatest composer of instrumental 
music of the latter part of the nineteenth century. He began his 
musical career as a boy of nineteen, when he went on his first concert 
tour as accompanist for the Hungarian violinist, Edouard Remenyi. 
All his life Brahms loved the Hungarian music, with its unusual rhyth- 
mic accent and its melancholy minor strains. Hungarian dances were 
originally the dances of the gypsies, and are composed of two distinct 
parts, the ‘‘Lassen’” or slow movement, which is generally in the minor 
and of a melancholy strain, and the “‘Friska,’’ which is a rapid, wild 
and impassioned dance. The lassen is usually danced first; then, as 
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the dancers become more animated, the friska is heard, and later the 
dancers drop back to the lassen for a rest. 


Funeral March of a Marionette’ - - Charles Francois Gounod 
(Born June 17, 1818, at Paris; died there October 17, 1893) 


This droll composition, by one of France's most distinguished 
writers, is mentioned as one of the movements of an uncompleted 
“Suite Burlesque.’ 


At the commencement of the movement it is supposed that two 
of the members of the troupe have had a fight, in which one of them 
has unfortunately been killed. The troupe sorrowfully mourns the sad 
fate of its companion, and organizes a party of pall-bearers, which shall 
respectfully carry the corpse of their friend to the cemetery. The pro- 
cession sets forth, and on the road the troupe converse about the vicis- 
situdes of life, and reflect sadly that it required but one pretty hard 
knock on the nose to knock the breath out of so talented an artiste. 
As it is the middle of summer, and therefore very warm weather, some 
of the troupe begin to find the way very long and wearisome, and feel 
the want of slaking their sorrow and their thirst at a tempting roadside 
tavern. They remark to each other that it is not the duty of the living 
to die for the dead, but that to enable them to “‘bear up’’ they must 
enter and partake of some soothing and refreshing liquid. The re- 
freshment-takers enter into various details touching the qualities of the 
dear defunct. Some good-naturedly praise; others ill-naturedly discuss 
the merits of their late companion, until in the heat of discussion they 
forget that the funeral procession has nearly reached the gates of the 
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cemetery. They quickly resolve to rejoin it, avoiding, however, all 
appearance of undignified haste. They fall into their places and enter 
the cemetery to the same phrase as the one at the beginning of the 
March. The last two bars appear to make allusion to the briefness 
and weakness of life, so easily extinguished. 


Caprice Viennois -: - - - - - Fritz Kreisler 


(Born February 2, 1875, at Vienna) 


The Caprice Viennois (Cradle Song), by Fritz Kreisler, the emi- 
nent violinist, is one of his best known violin compositions, possessing 
the touch of sadness and graceful rhythm characteristic of his other 
Viennese pieces. Although originally a violin solo, the composer has 
also arranged it for piano solo, while the orchestration played today 
was arranged by Alfred Hertz. 


Overture, ‘““‘The Year 1812” - - Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky 


(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotinsk; died November 6, 1893, at Petrograd) 


Tschaikowsky wrote this celebrated overture at the instigation of 
his friend Nicholas Rubinstein (brother of the famous pianist) for the 
dedication of the Temple of Christ the Redeemer in Moscow in 1881. 
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The temple was erected to commemorate the stirring events of the 
year 1812, when Napoleon found Moscow in flames and was com- 
pelled to undertake his disastrous retreat. The overture, quite natu- 
rally, reflects these same events. 


The overture begins with a theme in the violas and ‘cellos, of 
both ecclesiastical and folk-song character. Berezovsky says that it is 
built on a Russian hymn, “God, Preserve Thy People.’’ The closing 
phrase of the theme is taken up by woodwind instruments, and devel- 
oped by them in alternation with the violas and ‘cellos. The oboe 
now has a mournful phrase, which is stormily developed. The pace 
grows faster. After the climax, an Andante comes in. Oboes, clari- 
nets and horns give out a gay fanfare, while the strings have a quieter 
cantilena. The main body of the overture begins with a tempestuous 
first theme, which is developed by the full orchestra. Fragments of 
the “‘Marseillaise’” are heard sounded by horns and trumpets. There 
is a quieter second theme, and this and a third theme, or conclusion 
theme, with dance rhythm and Oriental character, are said to charac- 
terize the Cossacks in the Russian army. The fragments of the ‘‘Mar- 
seillaise’’ return, and are worked up with other thematic material. It 
seems as though the French hymn were about to triumph, and its first 
phrase is sounded in almost complete form by trumpets, but only to 
be lost in an orchestral storm. The theme of the Largo is heard as a 
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triumphal anthem; the fanfares heard before now are used as in a 
triumphal march, while against them the Russian Hymn, composed by 
Lvoff, is thundered out by horns, bassoons, trombones, tuba, ‘cellos, 
violas, and basses. 


As to the use of the “‘Marseillaise’” and the Russian Hymn, Philip 
Hale has written the following interesting information: 


“The French army is typified of course by the ‘Marseillaise,’ 
overpowered at last by the Russian Hymn. Tschaikowsky has been 
charged with anachronism; for the “Marseillaise’ was not in favor 
during the First Empire, and the Russian Hymn was not composed by 
Lvoff before 1833. This reproach is, however, not to be taken seri- 
ously; for these tunes are used as typical of two nations, and not in any 
attempt at realism. 


“The words and music of the “Marseillaise’ were composed by 
Rouget de Lisle, April 24, 1792, at Strasburg. The song was first 
known as ‘Chant de guerre pour l’armee du Rhin.’” On June 25, 1792, 
a singer, Mireur, made so great an effect with it at a civic banquet at 
Marseilles that the song was printed and given to the volunteers of a 
battalion starting for Paris. When they entered Paris, they were sing- 
ing this hymn, which was thenceforth known as the ‘Chant des Mar- 
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Che San Francisea Symphony Orchestra 


FIRST VIOLINS 
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Concert Master 


Fenster, L. 


Assistant Concert Master 
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Assistant Concert Master 
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Rocco, R. 
Trutner, H. 


TRUMPETS 


Drucker, V. 
Arriola, A. 
Kegel, Otto 
Savant, S. 


TROMBONES 


Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F. N. 


TUBA 
Murray, R. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Schipilliti, Annette 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, R. E. 


PERCUSSION 


Vendt, Jr., A. 
Salinger, M. A. 
Nickell, M. 
Kundy, E. 


PIANO and CELESTA 
Tibbitts, J. P. 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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‘Easy to be 

a good pianist 
if one has 

a Steinway~" 


— IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 


The Steinway piano is priced within 
reach of all who sincerely love music, 
and will be sold on terms to suit your 
means. Used pianos taken 
in part exchange. 


Sherman tay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., 8. F. 
Mission Street, near T'wenty- cliret 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts,, Oakland 
Telegraph Ave. and Channing Way, Berkeley 
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Eleventh Pair of Symphony Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday, March 16, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, March 18, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: HORACE BRITT, ’Cellist 


PROGRAMME 

1. Suite, ““The Royal Fireworks’ ’........--..------------------+++- Handel 
(First time in San Francisco) 

2. Variations on a Theme of Haydn............--.----------++- Brahms 
(First time at these concerts) 

3. Symphonic Poem, “The Ocean’ ........-----------+--++0----" Hadley 
(First time in San Francisco) 

4. Violoncello Concerto, A minotr..........-.-------------- Saint-Saens 


HORACE BRITT 


————————————————————————— 


NINTH POPULAR CONCERT 
CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday, March 11, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: WILLIAM WOLSKI, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
1. Overture, “Le Carneval Romain” ........--..--------------- Berlioz 
2. Suite, ‘Ma Mere L’Oye'’’......-..--.-------------0-:eeceeeeeeeeetee Ravel 
3. “From the North’ .....2.-.25-.-.2--0--2c2-eeeenen ee een ec eene nce neees Sibelius 
(First time in San Francisco) 
4. Norwegian Bridal Procession..........-----------+-+--20--+---00-° Grieg 
5. Overture, ‘“The Bartered Bride’ ............---------------- Smetana 
6. Concerto for Violin, D major.........-.----------------++-+- Paganini 
WILLIAM WOLSKI 
7. Spanish Caprice .......-.---.0-------++++0¢-000000000° Rimsky-Korsakow 


Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., hours 9 to 5; on Monday 
preceding each concert, and at Curran Theatre from 10 a. m. on day 
of concert. 























* * * for + 
Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


which maintains 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
J. B. LEVISON, President 


W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 


SPECIAL SYMPHONY COMMITTEE 


WALLACE ALEXANDER SIDNEY M. EHRMAN 

R. I. BENTLEY MoRTIMER FLEISHHACKER 

Miss LENA BLANDING F. J. Koster 

Miss Louisz A. Boyp J. B. LEvison 

GEORGE T. CAMERON CLAY MILLER 

SELAH CHAMBERLAIN B. F. SCHLESINGER 

S. WALDO CoLEMAN Mrs. M. C. Stoss 

A. B. C. DoHRMANN W. C. VAN ANTWERP 
Evi H. WIeL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 
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MASTERWORKS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


4 Record Library of the World’s Great Music” 


HIS unparalleled 
musical works of 
categories on Co- 
Records makes available 
sic lover a wealth of en- 


collection of the greatest 
both classic and modern 
lumbia New Process 
to the discriminating mu- 
joyment unmatched else- 


where in recorded music. A glance at the complete list to date at 
once reveals the notable resources of this celebrated series. All of 
these recorded works in five or more parts are enclosed in per- 
manent and attractive art albums ; almost all are complete except 
for conventional repeats; more than half are of the famous Co- 
lumbia Viva-tonal (Electric) Recording. 


Ask for Columbia Record Catalogue and Colum- 
bia Masterworks Supplements Nos. 9 and 10. 


Latest Masterworks Issues (Viva-tonal Recording) 
Now Available 
Dvoxak: Symphony From The New World 


By Sir Hamilton Harty and Hallé Orchestra 
Set No. 77—Complete in Ten Parts, with Album, $7.50 


Haydn: Symphony No. 4, in D 
Major (Clock Symphony). By Sir 
Hamilton Harty and Hallé Or- 
chestra.—Set No. 76—Complete in 
Seven Parts, with Album $6.00 


Ravel: Ma Mére lOye (Mother 
Goose) Suite for Orchestra. By 
Walter Damrosch and New York 
Symphony Orchestra.—Set No. 74 
—In Five Parts, with Album..$4.50 


Grieg: Sonata in A Minor, Op. 36, 
for Violoncello and Piano. By 
Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Sim- 
eon Rumschisky, Piano—Set No. 
78—Complete in Seven Parts, with 

$6.00 


Beethoven: Quartet in D Major, 
Op. 18, No. 3. By Lener String 
Quartet o 

—Complete 


Ask for Columbia Masterworks Supplement No. 10 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
345 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


=Columbia 


NEW PROCESS RECORDS 
”\ Made the New Way ~ Ekectrically 








* Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Scratch 
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Che San Francisen Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—Season—1928 


TENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
711th and 712th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, March 2, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, March 4, 2:45 o’clock 


Soloist: FRANCES BERKOVA, Violinist 


| PROGRAMME 
1. A New Symphony in an Older Style..Frederick W. Warnke 


Allegro moderato 

Andante con moto 

Vivace | 
(First performance anywhere) 


2. Symphonic Poem, “The Preludes \:..: 4:20.05 2220-8. k Liszt 
(By request) 
Intermission 

3. SOneerto:- for VION, Heminors2:. foe ese eek Conus 


FRANCES BERKOVA 





INTRODUCE ME! 


A proper introduction usually means a closer acquaintance; 
this is also true with music. Hear the current symphony pro- 
rammes explained and musically illustrated at Victor Lichten- 
stein’s Symphonylogues at eleven o’clock the morning of each 
Friday symphony concert; Women’s City Club, 465 Post Street. 
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The City and County of San Francisco 
and 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


Announce 


SPRING MUSIC FESTIVAL 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 


AUGMENTED SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MUNICIPAL CHORUS—400 VOICES 


FOUR SOLOISTS 


Florence Austral, Soprano Paul Althouse, Tenor 
Kathryne Meisle, Contralto Max Panteleieff, Bass 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


“THE PASSION ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW” 
By Bach 






In keeping with universal custom, this stupendous work 
will be given on the evening of Good Friday, April 6 





VERDI’S “MANZONI REQUIEM” 
Tuesday Evening, April 10 


Tickets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
Box Office, Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco or Oakland 
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A New Symphony in an Older Style - - Frederick W. Warnke 
Frederick W. Warnke, born in Alameda, California, November 


1, 1892, received his entire musical education in and about San Fran- 
cisco. Coming from a musical family, he received his first instructions 
on the piano from his mother, while violin lessons were commenced 
with his grandfather, Wilhelm Muller (to the memory of whom the 
second movement of the symphony is dedicated). When still a boy, 
Mr. Warnke commenced his orchestral training in the orchestra of 
August Hinrichs in Oakland, at the same time studying harmony with 
William F. Kretschmer. Some time later, in San Francisco, he met 
Frederick Zech, Jr., formerly associated with Theodore Kullak in 
Berlin, and it was under Mr. Zech that training in counterpoint, canon, 
fugue, and composition was received. 


In addition to the symphony played today, Mr. Warnke has writ- 
ten numerous compositions for piano, voice, strings and orchestra. 
His four symphonic sketches, “‘Impressions of a Mountain,’ were per- 
formed in part by Howard Hanson in Rochester in 1926. As to the 
nucleus and development of today’s symphony Mr. Warnke has sup- 
plied the following: 


‘‘As a youngster I had attempted to write a Suite giving my im- 
pressions of the earthquake and what transpired after it, but lack of 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


STL EV Bow, COMP AN 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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experience in composition made it impossible for me to develop the 
idea at that time. As the years passed by, and the ability to express 
myself musically came more easily, the old desire to work out the 
above program asserted itself again, and I proceeded to outline my 
First Symphony. The first movement, now the third (Scherzando) 
was intended to create an atmosphere of what | at that time considered 
the carefree, hilarious, riotous night life of old San Francisco. I had 
no definite program for the slow movement, but outlined, and later 
completed, a fugue which was intended as a triumphant ending to 
depict the rebuilding and growth of our city. As the composition 
developed, | felt that in order to carry out my original program, the 
symphony, as a form, would have to be disregarded. I also felt that 
the Fugue was not strong enough to make the impression | had in- 
tended, so decided to abandon the original program of using the San 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2351 Jackson Street 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 


HAVE YOU ‘UISITED 


THE JUNIOR LEAGUE SHOP 


11 Tillman Place ‘Grant Ave. opp. White House) 


Wedding Gifts Bridge Prizes 


Trousseau Old Fashioned Eau de 


Cologne 
Floral Waste Baskets The Newest in Flower 


Clothes ‘Hi Holders 
Meee ht Cee Shoe Boxes 
Glass 


Pottery 


Children’s Clothes 


Direct from Paris 
also 


Toys and Gifts 
Special Orders Gladly Planned and Filled 
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Francisco disaster as a background, eliminated the fugue entirely, and 
composed a new first movement, with the result that the symphony 
was completed according to the more accepted traditions, and as it is 
in its present form, ‘A New Symphony in an Older Style.’ ”’ 


Symphonic Poem, “The Preludes’’ - - . Franz Liszt 


As to the original of ““The Preludes,’ L. Ramann in his chrono- 
logical catalogue of Liszt’s works, tells the following story. It seems 
that Liszt began to compose at Paris, about 1844, choral music for a 
poem by Aubray, and the work was entitled “‘Les Elements (la Terre, 
les Aquilons, les Flots, les Astres).’’ The cold stupidity of the poem 
discouraged him, and he did not complete the cantata. He hold his 
troubles to Victor Hugo, in the hope that the poet would take the hint 
and write for him; but Hugo did not or would not understand his 
meaning, so Liszt put the music aside. Early in 1854 he thought of 
using the abandoned work for a Pension Fund concert of the Court 
Orchestra at Weimar, and it then occurred to him to make the music 
changed and enlarged, illustrative of a passage in Lamartine’s ““Medita- 
tions poetiques’ (No. 15, dedicated to Victor Hugo): 


‘“What is our life but a series of preludes to that unknown song, 


Lovers of Rare Violins 


M:® Joun R. Dusss, connoisseur of rare old violins has 
returned from Europe where he visited the art cen- 
ters in search of violin treasures. A marvelous Johannas 
Baptiste Guadagnini and a number of fine Gaglianos are 
among the superb instruments acquired. The French school 
is also represented by extraordinary examples of the work 
of Vuillaume and others. Besides, there are representative 
examples of the English and German schools. 


The 1928 edition of the Lyon & Healy brochure of rare 
violins will soon be received from the press and will in- 
clude descriptions of our latest acquisitions. Also a wide 
selection of Bows by the masters —Tourte, Peccatte, etc. 


Requests for brochures may be entered now 


Lyon& Healy 
Wabash Avente =" at, Tackion Bodinierd 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Humperdinck’s Fairy Opera 
“HANSEL AND GRETEL” 


Given by 


The Children’s Choral Club of Berkeley 


Under the Direction of WHEELER BECKETT 


THE WOMEN’S CITY CLUB, 465 POST STREET 


Saturdays, March 10 and 17, 1928, 2:30 P. M. 


Cast and Chorus Composed Entirely of Children Under Fourteen Years of Age 
This Production comes to San Francisco after completing its phenomenal run 
of Twelve Performances to Crowded Houses at the Berkeley Playhouse, and is 
the first time in America this Opera has ever been given entirely by childrea. 
+o CUNIRD «- 
Tickets on Sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Adults $1.00 - - Children '75 Cents 


are eng 


For further information apply to 
ALICE METCALF, 1104 TAYLOR STREET, Phone Prospect 8158 





Muriel Stuart 










School of the 


Dance 


PREMIERE DANSEUSE 
Formerly with Mme. Anna Pavlowa 


Studios 401-402 
555 Sutter St. San Francisco 
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the first solemn note of which is sounded by death? Love forms the 
enchanted daybreak of every life; but what is the destiny where the 
first delights of happiness are not interrupted by some storm, whose 
fatal breath dissipates its fair illusions, whose fell lightning consumes 
its altar? and what wounded spirit, when one of its tempests is over, 
does not seek to rest its memories in the sweet calm of country life? 
Yet man does not resign himself long to enjoy the beneficent tepidity 
which first charmed him on Nature’s bosom; and when the trumpet’s 
loud clangor has called him to arms, he rushes to the post of danger, 
whatever may be the war that calls him to the ranks to find in battle 
the full consciousness of himself and the complete possession of his 


strength.” 


The work begins Andante with a solemn motive, the kernel of 
the chief theme. This motive is played softly by all the strings, an- 
swered by the woodwind in harmony, and developed in a gradual cres- 
cendo until it leads to an Andante maestoso, when a new phase of the 
theme is given out fortissimo by ‘cellos, double-basses, bassoons, 
trombones and tuba, against sustained harmonies in other wind instru- 
ments and arpeggios in violins and violas. The development of this 
phase leads by a short decrescendo to a third phase, a gentle phrase 
sung by second violins and ‘cellos against an accompaniment in the 
first violins. The basses and bassoons enter after every phrase with 


the first figure of the original solemn phase. The development of this 


LEONIDA CORONI 


Grand Opera and Concert Baritone 
from Milano, Italy 


SPECIALIZES IN VOICE PLACEMENT 
AND THOROUGH DEVELOPMENT 


Coroni’s method enables one to sing with 
ease, naturalness and simplicity. 


Mr. Coroni coaches opera and concert 
repertoire in Italian, French, Russian, 
Spanish and English languages. 


AUDITION BY APPOINTMENT 


Studio: 810 Jones Street, corner Sutter 
Phone: Prospect 5050 


Management, ALICE SECKELS 
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third phase of the chief theme leads to the entrance of the second 
theme given out by horn quartet and a quartet of muted violas against 
arpeggios in the violins and harp. The theme is played afterward by 
oboes, clarinets, and bassoons, against a more elaborate accompani- 
ment, while violins and flutes introduce flowing passages between the 
phrases. The horn brings back the third phase of the chief theme, 
pianissimo, while the violins are loath to leave the initial figures of the 
second theme. The third phase of the theme dies away in flutes and 
clarinets. 

The working-out section is occupied chiefly with the development 
of the first theme, and the treatment is free. The initial figure of this 
theme is the basis of a stormy passage, and during the development a 
warlike theme is proclaimed by the brass over an arpeggio string ac- 
companiment. There is a lull in the storm; the third phase of the chief 
theme is given to oboes, then to strings. A pastoral melody, the third 


theme, is given in fragments alternately to horn, oboe, and clarinet, 
and then developed by woodwind and strings. It leads to a return of 
the second theme in the violins, and there is development at length 
and in a crescendo until it is sounded by horns and violas, and then by 


KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 


FOR ENGAGEMENTS 
AS SOLO ARTIST, ACCOMPANIST, OR 
PLAYER IN ENSEMBLE MUSIC, 


JOHN BUBEN 


Fur Fashion’s Creator 
Fur Artistry and Craftsmanship for 
discriminating fur lovers. Furs re- 
styled as Jacquettes, or in the latest 
Creations, 
57 GEARY ST. 
Phone Kearny 5873 


Paris Office 
52 Rue du Faubourg—Montmartre 


ADDRESS 

KAJETAN ATTL, BOHEMIAN CLUB 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
RES. PHONE MILL VALLEY 997 
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woodwind and horns. The third phase of the chief theme is in horns 
and trumpets against ascending and descending scales in the violins. 
It is now a march, and trombones, violas, and basses sound fragments 
of the original phase between the phrases. There is a brilliant devel- 
opment until the full orchestra has a march movement in which the 
second theme and the third phase of the chief theme are united. There 
are sudden changes of tonality. The second phase of the chief theme 
returns fortissimo in basses, bassoons, trombones, tuba, against the 
harmonies in other wind instruments and arpeggios in violins and violas 


that are found near the beginning of the work. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in E minor ~~ - - Jules Conus 


Conus is a name well known in the musical circles of Moscow. 
Three brothers bearing it—all educated at the Moscow Conservatory— 
have been influential either as composers or as instrumentalists. The 
best known of the family is George Conus, whose suite for orchestra, 
“Child Life," and symphonic poem, “From the Realm of Illusion,” 


have been heard in the concert halls of other countries than Russia. 


The 


Margaret Mary Morgan Co. 


PRINTERS 
Engraving ~ Publishing 


MARGARET 


TILLY 


PIANIST 
In Recital 
Tuesday Evening 
March 20, 8:20 o’clock 
SCOTTISH RITE HALL 
Tickets, Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Management 
WOLFSOHN MusICcCAL BUREAU 





Davenport 450 


619 California Street 
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Jules Conus studied the violin in the Moscow Conservatory with Jean 
Hrimaly, to whom his concerto is dedicated, and composition with 
Tschaikowsky. Tschaikowsky was on friendly terms with his pupil 
and with the two other members of the Conus family. He made a 
special journey to Moscow to hear the “Child Life’ suite of George 
Conus, and he interested the Grand Duke Constantine in a successful 
attempt to obtain an annual pension of $600 for the composer. The 
youngest of the three brothers was Leo, a pianist, and to him Tschai- 
kowsky entrusted the revision of the four-hand arrangement of the 
‘‘Pathetic’’ Symphony. Jules Conus was at one time one of the violin- 
ists in Colonne’s orchestra in Paris, and also second violin in Brodsky’s 
quartet. He has written but little, the concerto for violin being his 
most important work. For a considerable time he taught the instru- 
ment in the Moscow Conservatory, in which institution he himself won 
as a student a gold medal for violin playing. 


The concerto is written in one movement, but with sections of 
varying tempo. It begins Allegro molto. Where the solo instrument 
enters the tempo changes to Andante expressivo, the original move- 
ment gradually being resumed. There is a middle section which is 
Adagio, but the quick tempo returns after a cadenza for the solo 
instrument. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1927 
$117,394,234.04 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds. .’ 4,850,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $600,000.00, 
standing on Books at 1.00 


Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement St. and 7th Ave. 


WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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Che San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


FIRST VIOLINS 


Piastro, Mishel 
Concert Master 


Fenster, L. 
Assistant Concert Master 


Bolotine, L. 
Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, E. 
Brodetzky, J. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Mendelevitch, R. 
Laraia, W. F. 
Mortensen, M. 
Koenig, H. 
See, Orley 
Pasmore, M. 
Atkinson, H. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Ruiz, R. 


SECOND VIOLINS 
Heyes, Eugene 
rincipal 

Rosset, E. 
Amsterdam, M. 
Callinan, W. G. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gold, J. 

Haug, J. 
Gough, W. 
Wolski, W. 
Simonsen, F. 
Wegman, W. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
Principal 


Hahl, E. 

Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V. 
Tolpegin, V. 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. 

Lewis, A. 


"CELLOS 

Penha, Michel 

Principal 
Dehe, W. 
King, O. 
Villalpando, W. 
Kirs, R. 
Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Gough, Flori 
Hranek, C. 
Haight, R. 


BASSES 

Previati, L. J. 

Principal 
Lahann, J. 
Storch, A. E, 
Bell, W. 
Guterson, A. 
Schulz, E. 


Frederick, O. . 


Annarumi, A. 
Schipilliti, J. 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 
Oesterreicher, Walter 
Orchestral Manager 
Benkman, H. 


PICCOLO 
Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 


Addimando, C. 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 
Shanis, J. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schipilliti, V. 


CLARINETS 


Randall, H. B. 
Zannini, N. 
Fragale, F. 
Paquet, J. L. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, F. 


BASSOONS 


Kubitschek, E. 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, C. 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, R. 


HORNS 


Hornig, W. 
Roth, P. 
Tryner, C. E. 
Rocco, R. 
Trutner, H. 


TRUMPETS 


Drucker, V. 
Arriola, A, 
Kegel, Otto 
Savant, S. 


TROMBONES 


Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F. N. 


TUBA 
Murray, R. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Schipilliti, Annette 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, R. E. 


PERCUSSION 


Vendt, Jr., A. 
Salinger, M. A. 
Nickell, M, 
Kundy, E. 


PIANO and CELESTA 
Tibbitts, J. P. 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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‘Easy tobe 

a good pianist 
if one has 

a Steinway~" 


— IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 


The Steinway piano is priced within 
reach of all who sincerely love music, 
and will be sold on terms to suit your 
means. Used pianos taken 
in part exchange. 


Sherman @tay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., 8. F. 


Mission Street, near Twenty-first 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph Ave. and Channing Way, Berkeley 



































PROGRAMME 


Last MunlicIipAL SYMPHONY CONCERT 
SEASON 1927-28 


San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra 





ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Manager 


SOLOIST 


HAROLD BAUER, Pianist 
The Pianoforte by Mason & Hamlin 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 


Tugspay Eventnc, Marcu 6, 1928 


Auspices 
Mayor JAMES ROLPH, JR., AND 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Direction Auditorium Committee 
JAMES B. McSHEEHY, Chairman 
FRANCK R. HAVENNER WARREN SHANNON 


Tuomas F. Boye, In Charge of Ticket Sales and Accounts 
JOHN H. TuHIELER, Exchequer 
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(PROGRAMME 


Sympnony No; 6, Pathetique:o2 2 2. T schaikowsky 


Adagio—Allegro-Andante-Allegro vivo 
Allegro con grazia 

Allegro molto vivace 

Adagio. lamentoso 


It is, perhaps, not too fanciful to say that this symphony expresses the dark 
despair and heart-rending social sufferings of a people pictured here in music 
more effectively than they are pictured in the words of Tolstoi and Gorky, the 
same tinge of gloom that we see in the works of Russian novelists and poets 
giving to Tschaikowsky’s utterances a poignant, personal note. The first and 
last movements of the symphony are the tragic ones, the first opening with a 
short, slow introduction, the melody being in the lowest notes of the bassoon. In 
greatest possible contrast to the first movement, which is pervaded by an almost 
unrelieved gloom, stands the second, a peculiar blending of happy grace and 
melancholy. It is written in the unusual time signature of 5-4, the melody of 
the first part, played by the ‘cellos, having the character of a waltz. The third 
movement strikes a note of vigorous joy of life. Quoting Ernest Newman: “It 
is a piece of grand barbaric animalism, reminding us of a Tartar horde, galloping 
madly across the steppes, the sun glinting on its arms.’ The last movement, 
which may be considered as the usual slow movement of a symphony, misplaced, 
evokes again the tragic-laden atmosphere of the opening measures. Although 
built upon two simple themes, yet by the masterly manner of their presentation the 
composer has made this movement one of the most keenly impressive in musical 
literature. 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto for Piano, E flat, “Emperor nn. eeecesesseeeossee Beethoven 
Allegro 
Adagio un poco moto— 
Allegro 


Harotp BAUER 


Beethoven wrote this concerto in 1809 at Vienna, its first public performance 
being November 28, 1811, by Friedrich Schneider. The first movement opens 
with a strong chord for full orchestra which is followed by a cadenza for the solo 
instrument. The first theme is given out by the strings, and afterward taken up 
by the clarinets. The second theme soon follows, first in E flat minor softly and 
staccato by the strings, then legato and in E flat major by the horns. It was 
usual at that time for the pianist to extemporize his cadenza, but Beethoven 
inserted his own with this remark, ‘“‘Do not insert a cadenza, but attack the follow- 
ing immediately”; and he then went so far as to accompany with the orchestra the 
latter portion of his cadenza. The second movement is in the form of “quasi- 
variations”, developed chiefly from the theme given at the beginning by muted 
strings. This movement goes, with a suggestion hinted by the piano of the coming 
first theme of the Allegro, into the Allegro in E flat. Both the themes are an- 
nounced, by the piano and developed elaborately. The end of the coda is dis- 
tinguished by a descending long series of piano chords which steadily diminish in 
force, while the kettledrums keep marking the rhythm of the opening theme. 
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HE Summer Symphony Association of San Francisco takes 

pleasure in announcing its Third Season of ten popular sym- 

phony concerts with guest conductors. The first concert is 

scheduled for Tuesday evening, June 26, the remaining con- 
certs to be given on the nine succeeding Tuesday evenings. Five of these 
concerts will be given in the Civic Auditorium and five in the new 
Dreamland Auditorium, Post and Steiner Streets. This new and modern 
building has a seating capacity of 9,000, an elevated floor, upholstered 
opera chairs and other features which will undoubtedly find favor with 
summer symphony patrons. The guest conductors engaged include 
Albert Coates, the famous English conductor; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra; Bernardino Molinari, 
famous Italian conductor; Mishel Piastro, and Hans Leschke, the two 
last named needing no introduction to San Francisco music lovers. 
Negotiations are also under way for the engagement of Ernest Bloch as 
guest conductor. 

The same popular prices will prevail as in previous seasons, special 
half-price tickets being obtainable through the purchase of coupon 
books. These books, containing twenty $1.00 coupons, each exchange- 
able for reserved seats, will be sold for $10.00. The coupons are trans- 
ferable and may be used as desired. Persons contemplating attending 
these summer concerts are urged to purchase coupon books, as this not 
only offers a reduction of 50 per cent, but also contributes to the success 
of San Francisco’s most outstanding artistic entertainment for the 
summer months. 


SUMMER SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION 
JOSEPH S. THOMPSON, President. 
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Sumner Symphony Association 


ROOM 405 BROTHERHOOD NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
I hereby subscribe for_............. Coupon Books of twenty coupons 


each, at $10.00 per book, for the 1928 Summer Symphony Series. 


OEE PC 2 EA LSC ie Oe WORUES, aba icih sul popula CaAA\ eerie a Br. ON 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
THOMAS F, BOYLE, TREASURER SUMMER SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION 
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HAROLD BAUER 


ONLY RECITAL IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Exposition Auditorium—Tues. Eve., April 3 
Program will include Bach A minor Suite; Brahms F minor Sonata, Op. 5; 
Chopin Barcarolle; Schumann Novelette; Ravel Ondine; and compositions by 


Couperin, Scarlatti, Ernest Bloch. 


Tickets now on sale, Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco or Oakland. 


Season Tickets for Next Year's Auditorium Series 


Holders of season tickets who wish to renew their seats for next year should 
write their name and address on the back of the stub provided for this purpose 
and hand to the door-man, or leave at the Symphony Box Office, Sherman, Clay 
& Co. Changes in location or requests for additional seats may be noted on the 
stub. To facilitate handling, persons desiring adjoining seats should place both 
seat stubs in one envelope. 


SPRING MUSIC FESTIVAL 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 


AUGMENTED SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MUNICIPAL CHORUS — 400 VOICES 


Four Soloists 
FLORENCE AUSTRAL, Soprano PAUL ALTHOUSE, Tenor 
KATHRYNE MEISLE, Contralto MAX PANTELEIEFF, Bass 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


“THE PASSION ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW” 
by Bach 


In keeping with universal custom, this monumental work will be presented 


on the evening of 
Good Friday, April 6 


VERDIS “MANZONI REQUIEM” 
Tuesday Evening, April 10 


Tickets on sale next Monday, Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco or Oakland. 


SYMPHONY “POP” CONCERT 


Next Sunpay 2:45 P. M. CuRRAN THEATRE 
Soloist: Witt1amM Wotsk1, Violinist 
Tickets 50c to $1.50; Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco and Oakland. 














The DUO-ART 


reproducing piano 


HAROLD BAUER, who knows the 
piano as few men know it, says of the 
Duo-Art reproducing piano: 


“In fidelity of reproduction, in brilliancy, 
power, delicacy, quality and variety of 
tone, the vast superiority of the Duo-Art 
over all similar instruments is now defin- 
itely established.” 


Let us play his Duo-Art rolls for you 
exactly as he plays in concert. 


Sherman, (lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter St5., 8. F. 


Mission Street, near Twenty-first 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph and Channing Way, Berkeley 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Committee on Music and Drama 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


SEASON 1927-28 


LAST BERKELEY CONCERT 


HARMON GYMNASIUM 
THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 8, 1928 AT 8:20 


Programme 


muoymphony No.6, *Pathétiqne’? <0! hwo cea os Tschatkowsky 
Adagio—Allegro—Andante—Allegro vivo 
Allegro con grazia 
Allegro molto vivace 
Adagio lamentoso 


INTERMISSION 


2. ‘“Ruralia Hungarica,’’ Five Pieces for Orchestra ...................... Dohnanyi 
Andante poco molto, rubato 
Presto ma non tanto 
Allegro gracioso 
Adagio non troppo 
Molto vivace 


3. Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg’’ Wagner 
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Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pathétique’ ’..........-..--.-.---pen---n-ceeenso--csen scones Tschaikowsky 


Although some of his compatriots deny that he is typically Russian, to 
us of the western world Tschaikowsky is emphatically ‘‘ Russia incarnate,’’ 
his wonderful music expressing all the woe and despair, the substratum of 
barbarism and the upper layer of refinement and culture, and other char- 
acteristics of Russia at that time. And surely in no other work of his have 
we such a complete picture of the composer’s mind and message as in this 
intensely beautiful symphony. It is a human and national document of 
exceptional fidelity and vividness; a profoundly moving picture of the 
mental agonies of a singularly unhappy life. 


It is, perhaps, not too fanciful to say that this symphony expresses the 
dark despair and heart-rending social sufferings of a people pictured here 
in musie more effectively than they are pictured in the words of Tolstoi or 
Gorky ; the same tinge of gloom that we see in the works of Russian novel- 
ists and poets gives to Tschaikowsky’s musical utterances such a poignant, 
personal, heart-rending note, for which surely his Russian heredity and 
environment are responsible. For that reason, the ‘‘Pathétique’’ Sym- 
phony has aroused and maintained a popular interest almost unparalleled 
in the annals of musical history, and it remains the most profoundly stirring’ 
of his works. 


The symphony starts with a short Adagio introduction, the melody 
being in the lowest notes of the bassoon, with a dark accompaniment in the 
violas and basses. The Allegro begins with a theme formed from the 
introduction and played at first by violas and ’cellos. The flutes and 
clarinets answer this with a similar phrase, and a counter-subject is intro- 
duced which leads up to a powerful climax. After some sinister harmonies 
in the trombones the beautiful consolatory second subject is heard, andante, 
in violins and ’cellos. Like the principal theme, this second subject has 
two counter-subjects, of which the first is a kind of dialogue between flute 
and bassoon and the second a poignant descending scale, which in one 
instance, when played by the trumpet, fortissimo, becomes menacing. After 
many fluctuating emotions and a violent dramatic struggle the consolatory 
theme is again heard, the stress of the movement dies down, and a beauti- 
ful coda, in which the theme is accompanied by descending pizzicato seales, 
ends the movement in an ominous calm. 


In the greatest possible contrast to the first movement, which is per- 
vaded by an almost unrelieved gloom, stands the second movement, a 
peculiar blending of grace and melancholy. It is written in the unusual 
time signature of 5-4, and begins with a graceful dance subject in the 
‘cellos. Ultimately an interlude, or trio, follows, in which an extraordinary 
effect is gained by the incessant reiterations of the low D by the basses and 
tympani. Over this organ-point, flute, violin and ‘cello sing a sweetly 
complaining tune. The first part is repeated, and the movement, despite 
its evident determination at the outset to be cheerful, ends in a rather 
melancholy spirit. 

The third movement strikes a note of vigorous joy of life. ‘“‘It is a 
piece of grand barbaric animalism,’’ writes Neuman, ‘‘reminding us of a 
Tartar horde, galloping madly along the steppes, the sun glinting on its 
arms, and full of the primitive joy of life.’’ Although placed as the third 
movement in the work, it is really more in the style of the sweeping finale 
of a conventional symphony—a symphonic march in which Tschaikowsky 
vives full sway to his extraordinary skill in thematic development and 
instrumentation. 














The last movement, which might be considered the usual slow movement 
of a symphony misplaced, evokes again the tragedy-laden atmosphere of 
the opening. By the masterly manner of its presentation and the insistence 
with which it forces itself upon our notice, the composer has made this 
movement one of the most hugely impressive in musical literature. These 
sadly descending scales, so characteristic of Tschaikowsky, assume an air 
of profound exhaustion against which vainly pulsate the passionate synco- 
pated triplets of the accompaniment. An ominous clang of the gong leads 
to a despairing passage in the brass that seems like a descent into the grave 
itself. Now the theme, which at times breathed a spirit of consolation, is 
heard in a minor key, entirely bereft of its former element, and speaking 
only of gloom and defeat. It descends lower and lower, and the end is like 
a world ‘‘from which the last flickering breath of life has vanished.’’ 


ED REAPS os Se i Ernst von Dohnanyi 


This suite consists of five pieces based, as is suggested by the title, on 
Hungarian folk-tunes. For the work’s performance by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra a few weeks ago, the following explanation of the 
music was supplied by James G. Heller: 


I. *‘The first piece begins in pastoral vein, a triplet phrase in the oboe, 
and a melody in the solo viola. The clarinet next sings the phrase. The 
instrumentation is very dainty throughout. ’Cellos then take up the 
phrase. After a rising passage in strings and woodwinds, the melody 
appears in more impassioned song in the strings. When this has been 
permitted to die away, another section ensues, in E major, 3-4 time. The 
clarinet chants a soft refrain, while divided and muted strings and harp 
accompany. The melody flows among the various woodwinds. <A solo viola 
joins the chorus. The mood is lyrical throughout. The violins desert their 
role of accompaniment and sing passionately. Shortly there is a return 
to the original minor and rubato ‘‘Stimmung,’’ after a more rhapsodical 
and freer introduction. The middle section also returns, but now in the 
minor. The movement dies away. 


II. “‘In most violent contrast is the second piece. Strings and wood- 
winds, with rhythmic interjections of the brass, dance a powerful and 
decidedly Hungarian measure, rude and rough. After a number of repe- 
titions a milder and more pastoral and folk-like section ensues, in which 
clarinets and then oboes tell a sly tale to the accompaniment of a persistent 
figure pizzicato in the violins. This rises in power, until trombones and 
bassoons shout it, while flutes shriek above. The initial subject returns, in 
even more agitated form, until a turbulent end is reached. 


III. ‘Allegro grazioso, the very daintiest and most piquant of move- 
ments,—delicate snatches of folk-tunes flying about from one section of 
the orchestra to another. Frequent and rapid changes of instrumental 
combinations. Surely the fairies of Hungary dance this on some green- 
sward under the full moon. 


IV. *‘ Adagio non troppo, an elegiac movement,—the melody in English 
horn, bass clarinet, and horns, over a drone bass in divided double-basses. 
The melody has a ritornello with soft and strange chords in divided strings 
and harp. This continues for some time, like some legend of long ago, 
until an agitated section begins. A pregnant phrase, which the clarinet 
announces, is given to different instruments, and then leads to a broad Hun- 
garian melody in the violins. This alternates with the phrase announced 
by the clarinet, undergoing frequent modulations. One of the most 








beautiful parts is a song in violins, solo ’cello, and horn, in A flat major. 
A brief transition leads back to the initial mournful melody—now in the 
strings, with a soft-running obligato by woodwinds. The ritornello is much 
ornamented. The end is on the descending fifths of the ritornello, ‘dying, 
dying, dying.’ 

V. ‘‘The last piece of the suite is a kind of Hungarian Tarantella, a 
swift and furious dance, first shifting from strings to woodwinds, and then 
to a sparkling run in the clarinet. A contrasting section sets rapidly bowed 
arpeggios in the violins against rhythmic interjections of woodwinds and 
horns. Then the horns themselves stutter out a heavy-footed dance. A 
transition brings up back to the initial rhythm, but with altered harmon- 
ization. The pace becomes ever more rapid, culminating in an upward run 
of the woodwinds, and ending upon a staccato chord for full orchestra.’’ 


Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg’’................................. Wagner 


The Prelude to ‘‘The Mastersingers’’ begins with the grandiose theme 
typical of the Mastersingers. After this has been heard, there is brought 
forward a tender little theme (flute and clarinet) suggestive of the romance 
of Eva and Walther. This lasts only for fourteen measures, and another 
theme characteristic of the Mastersingers appears in the wind, the motive 
of which is intended to depict the banner of the Mastersingers, whereon is 
emblazoned King David playing the harp, an outward and visible emblem 
of the pride and dignity of the Corporation. There is much working over 
of this majestic subject ; and, at length, there appears (in the first violins) 
a theme taken from the prize song, and intended to represent the love of 
Eva and her knightly Walther. The passionate expression of this division 
is suddenly interrupted by a new section, in which there is a humorous 
treatment of the opening subject in jerky staccato notes, played by the 
woodwind. Soon there is a thunderous outburst, in which the massive 
subject of the Mastersingers appears in the brass, fortissimo. This leads 
into a remarkable contrapuntal combination of the three principal themes, 
a restatement of the ‘‘Banner’’ motive in the brass, and a concluding 
presentation of the imposing subject with which the prelude opened. 


SPRING MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Civic AUDITORIUM—SAN FRANCISCO 


Augmented Symphony Orchestra 
Municipal Chorus—400 Voices 
Four Soloists 


AuFRED Hertz, Conductor 


‘(Tig Passion AccorpiIne To St. MarrHew,’’ by Bach. In keeping 
with universal custom, this monumental work will be given on the 
evening of Good Friday, April 6. 


Verpi’s ‘‘MANzONI Requiem’’ Tuesday evening, April 10. 
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The San Francisco 


Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ 
Conductor 





Stanford Memorial Church 


Founders’ Day, March 9, 1928 


8:15 P. M. 


LELAND STANFORD, - - - 1824-1893 
JANE LATHROP STANFORD, 1828-1905 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 











PROGRAMME 


aaa 


The audience is requested to refrain from applause 


nal 


Symphony No. 2,in D Major - - - - Brahms 

Allegro non troppo 

Adagio non troppo 

Allegretto grazios, quasi andantino 

Finale 

Each of the symphonies of Brahms has a distinctive character. Names 

are easily given; they are as quick to disappear. Neither of the names 
“Pathetic” or “Appassionata” that Hanslick offered for the third Brahms 
symphony has taken hold. The name “Pastoral” that he suggested for the 
second symphony does seem to have met with more lasting response, as it 
has a better ground. And the truth of the name lies rather in a contrast 
with the other symphonies of Brahms than in its own intrinsic character. 
The word “Pastoral”? suits the work in no tangible sense. There is no 
evidence of any corresponding intention of the composer. Indeed, heroic 
feeling abounds in the first and last movements, and the Adagio has the 
full depth of symphonic tradition. There is a clear sense, at the outset, 
of simplicity, together with a certain primeval feeling. The main melody 
has a spontaneous flow, a lack of effort, a natural freshness that gives to 
the whole work a special serenity of mood. And yet an air of the heroic 
is somehow present from the beginning. It is in the conjunction, some 
might say in the balance, of these two elements that lies the temper of the 
symphony. 


Symphonie Concertante . . : . - Haydn 


Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro con spirito 
SOLOISTS: 
MISHEL PIASTRO, Violin MICHEL PENHA, ’Cello 
C. ADDIMANDO, Oboe E. KUBITSCHEK, Bassoon 


In the eighteenth century the title Symphonie Concertante referred to 
a piece of music for orchestra in which there were parts for solo instru- 
ments, and also to compositions for several solo instruments with orchestra. 
The work played this evening belongs to the period of Haydn’s first visit 











to London, 1791-92. Haydn received flattering offers from England in 
1787 from W. Cramer, Gallini, and Salomon, but he always had an 
excuse, until in 1790 Salomon, the famous musician and impressario, 
went to Vienna personally and succeeded in persuading Haydn to return 
to London with him. Leaving Vienna on December 15, 1790, they ar- 
rived in London New Year’s Day, 1791. Salomon, keen impressario that 
he was, had seen to it that their arrival was widely announced, and Haydn 
soon found himself the object of all manner of attentions. Noblemen, 
ambassadors, writers, and artists called on him; he was showered with 
invitations. ‘The first of the Salomon-Haydn concerts was given March 
II, 1791, at the Hanover Square Rooms. Haydn, as was the custom, 
presided at the harpsichord and Salomon led the orchestra. It was at a 
somewhat later concert, May 3, 1792, that the Symphonie Concertante 
played tonight was first performed, the solo violin part being played by 
Salomon himself. 


Prelude to ‘Parsifal” - . . . . Wagner 


The following are Wagner’s own words about the prelude to “Parsi- 
fal”: “Strong and firm does Faith reveal itself, elevated and resolute 
even in suffering. In answer to the renewed promise, the voice of Faith 
sounds softly from eminent heights—as though borne on the wings of 
the snow-white dove,—slowly descending, embracing with ever-increasing 
breadth and fulness the heart of man, filling the world and the whole of 
nature with mightiest force, then, as though stilled to rest, glancing 
upward again toward the light of heaven. Then once more from the 
awe of solitude arises the lament of loving compassion, the agony, the 
holy sweat of the Mount of Olives, the divine suffering of Golgotha; 
the body blanches, the blood streams forth and glows now with the 
heavenly glow of blessing in the chalice, pouring forth on all that lives 
and languishes the gracious gift of Redemption through Love. For him 
we are prepared, for Amfortas, the sinful guardian of the shrine, who, 
with fearful rue for sin gnawing at his heart, must prostrate himself 
before the chastisement of the vision of the Grail. Shall there be re- 
demption from the devouring torments of the soul? Yet once again we 
hear the promise and—hope.” 
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1927 1928 
Seventeenth Season 


ALFRED HERTZ CONDUCTOR 
































Eleventh Pair of Symphony Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday, March 16, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, March 18, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: HORACE BRITT, ’Cellist 


PROGRAMME 
1. Suite from ‘““The Royal Fireworks’’...................-.----- Handel 


(First time in San Francisco) 
2. Variations on a Theme of Haydn....................-..-.--. Brahms 
a Som phomc-s Gent, 1 NE CICORN | oh scoisscssecseisassee nase Hadley 


(First time in San Francisco) 


4. Violoncello Concerto, A minor............---.--------+- Saint-Saens 


HORACE BRITT 


LAST POPULAR CONCERT 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday, March 25, 2:45 P. M. 
Soloist: JOSEF BORISOFF, Violinist 












PROGRAMME 
PORT AGICASR os 2, oc ee ct ea nee eta eet nua de abioe aaah eae Sibelius 
2. Largo from the ‘“‘“New World” Symphony................ Dvorak 
FS ei Le] 1: 1s aye ae eee RR oe SEES oa Ait Phage Rink key temmmye | Wagner 
A Sree (trond + MATTOON oct Loc df donne dens hie g- wdc adeess Bizet 
SA ORCETEO FOr <M IOI, > DAI O Lec. stesteeeiene enese Tschaikowsky 


JOSEF BORISOF F 





Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., hours 9 to 5; on Monday 
preceding each concert, and at Curran Theatre from 10 a. m. on day 
of concert. 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 







which maintains 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 









J. B. LEVISON, President 
W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 






SPECIAL SYMPHONY COMMITTEE 











WALLACE ALEXANDER SIDNEY M. EHRMAN 

R. I. BENTLEY MoRTIMER FLEISHHACKER 
Miss LENA BLANDING F. J. Koster 

Miss LouiszE A. Boyp J. B. LEvison 

GEORGE T. CAMERON CLAY MILLER 

SELAH CHAMBERLAIN B. F. SCHLESINGER 

S. WALDO CoLEMAN Mrs. M. C. Stoss 

A. B. C. DoHRMANN W. C. VAN ANTWERP 






Eui H. WIEL 






EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 











Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 
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MASTERWORKS 









Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“A Record Library of theWorld’s Great Music” 


Do You Realize 


that in the Columbia 
Series you can find all the 
greatest musical works in 
grace of Schubert’s Unfin- 





Musical Masterworks 
beauty and romance of the 
existence —the exquisite 
ished Symphony, the maj- 


esty of Beethoven’s Ninth, the witchery of the Moonlight Sonata— 
recorded complete. These and seventy others of the world’s tone 
masterpieces—the greatest melodic inspirations of the masters—await 
you in this remarkable library, unparalleled in the world for complete- 
ness and record quality. Every nuance of tone is given its true value, 
from the surging sonority of the great Symphony orchestra to the 
finest pianissimo on the violin. An attractive and substantial album 
encloses each set: more than half are of the famous Columbia Viva- 


tonal Recording. 


Ask for Columbia Record Catalogue 
and Columbia Masterworks Supplements. 


Latest Masterworks Issues (Viva-tonal Recording) 
Now Available 


Dvorak: Symphony From The New World 


By Sir Hamilton Harty and Hallé Orchestra 
Set No. 77—Complete in Ten Parts, with Album, $7.50 


Haydn: Symphony No. 4, in D 
Major (Clock Symphony). By Sir 
Hamilton Harty and Hallé Or- 
chestra.—Set No. 76—Complete in 
Seven Parts, with Album........ $6.00 


Ravel: Ma Mére lOye (Mother 
Goose) Suite for Orchestra. By 
Walter Damrosch and New York 
Symphony Orchestra.—Set No. 74 
—In Five Parts, with Album..$4.50 


Grieg: Sonata in A Minor, Op. 36, 
for Violoncello and Piano. By 
Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Sim- 
eon Rumschisky, Piano—Set No. 
78—Complete in Seven Parts, with 
ABUT kk ee Oe aes $6.00 


Beethoven: Quartet in D Major, 
Op. 18, No. 38. By Lener String 
Quartet of Budapest.—Set No. 75 
—Complete in Six Parts, with 
Pay oe ee aes $4.50 


Ask for Columbia Masterworks Supplement No. 10 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
345 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Columbia 


NEW PROCESS RECORDS 


me Made the New Way ~ Ejectricahly 
, Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Scratch 


U. S. PAT. OFF. 





REG. 





U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Che San Francisea Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 





1927—Season—1928 


NINTH POPULAR CONCERT 
716th Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday Afternoon, March 11, 2:45 o’clock 
Soloist: WILLIAM WOLSKI, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
I. Overture, ‘““The Roman Carnival’... Berlioz 
ey waite, Mother Godnse et fee OTS Ravel 


Pavane of the Sleeping Beauty 

Hop o’ My Thumb 

Laideronnette, Empress of the Pagodes 
Beauty and the Beast 

The Fairy Garden 


Pe RORE CNG NOPE sie ee Phen Ae werd Lie ae Sibelius 
(First time in San Francisco) 
4. Overture to ‘“The Bartered Bride’... Smetana 
Intermission 
5. Concerto for Violin, in D major........................... Paganini 
WILLIAM WOLSKI 

Go Spasiion Caprice: 05s) ore Se oul. Rimsky-Korsakow 
Alborada 
Variations 
Alborada 


Scene and Gypsy Song 
Fandango of the Asturias 
(Played without pause) 
ee 
ATTENTION, EAST BAY PATRONS! 
An Oakland box office has been opened at Sherman, Clay & 
Co., Fourteenth and Clay Streets, where tickets for the San Fran- 
cisco concerts of the Symphony may be obtained. Tickets may 
also be purchased for all other concerts and attractions for which 


tickets are on sale at the San Francisco store, as well as tickets 
for the various San Francisco theaters. 


Se 
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The City and County of San Francisco 


and 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


Announce 


SPRING MUSIC FESTIVAL 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
AUGMENTED SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MUNICIPAL CHORUS—400 VOICES 


FOUR SOLOISTS 


Florence Austral, Soprano Paul Althouse, Tenor 
Kathryne Meisle, Contralto Max Panteleieff, Bass 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


“THE PASSION ACCORDING. TO ST. MATTHEW” 
By Bach 


A musical setting of the life of Christ from the Passover 
to the Tomb. 









In keeping with universal custom, this stupendous work 
will be given on the evening of Good Friday, April 6 


VERDI’S “MANZONI REQUIEM”’ 
Tuesday Evening, April 10 


Tickets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
Box Office, Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco or Oakland 
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YOU SHOULD NOT MISS THIS 














Overture, ‘‘Le Carneval Romain” - - - Hector Berlioz 
(Born Secambes 11, 1809, at Cote St. Andre; died March 5, 1869, at Paris) 


Berlioz’s opera “Benvenuto Cellini’ in its original form was in 
two acts. The overture to the first act bore the same name as the 
opera, while the overture to the second act carried the title ‘‘Le 
Carneval Romain.”” The chief thematic material of the overture is 
taken from the opera. It begins with the theme of the Saltarello danced 
in the second act. The Saltarello is a dance of the fifteenth and six- 


teenth centuries in 6-8 or 6-4 time. An Andante follows, the English 
horn singing the melody of Benvenuto at the beginning of the trio in 
the first act. Then comes the Allegro vivace, which is the main part 
of the overture. The theme is a song of Cellini’s followers in the 
second act. The Saltarello is also liberally employed in a brilliant and 
spectacular delineation of a carnival in Rome. 


Suite, ‘‘Ma mere l’Oye” (Mother Goose) - - Maurice Ravel 


(Born March 7, 1875, at Ciboure) 


The five little pieces which Ravel named ‘‘Mother Goose’’ were 
originally composed for piano (four hands) and for the edification of 
two children—Mini and Jean Godebski—to whom the work was dedi- 
cated. The first performance of the work in its original form took 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SELR EVE +e. GOMP ANG 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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place in Paris, April 10, 1910. The orchestral version was first pro- 
duced by the New York Symphony Orchestra in 1912 and was per- 
formed by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra during the same 
season. The following is a condensed description of the five numbers 


by Carlo Fischer. 


: ‘‘The Pavenne was a graceful and stately dance popular at the 
court of Henry XIV., in this case the form being utilized to give an 
impressionistic sketch of the Sleeping Beauty. We all remember Hop 
o' My Thumb, who scattered crumbs to find his way, but the birds ate 
them up. In the third movement we have the picture of the little 
pagodes bobbing their heads as they play and sing for their empress 
| as she takes her bath. In the next number, Beauty (clarinet), after 
arguing with the Beast (contrabassoon), finally consents to marry him, 
whereupon he turns into a beautiful prince (solo violin and ‘cello). 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2351 Jackson Street 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 


OP GIO NOL LIL LI I LIOLO EAN ALE LL ORAL: ORE I A 6 





HAVE YOU ‘%UISITED 


THE JUNIOR LEAGUE SHOP 


11 Tillman Place (Grant Ave. opp. White House) } 


= ad ow co —— 


Wedding Gifts Bridge Prizes 


Trousseau Old Fashioned Eau de 
Cologne 
Floral Waste Baskets Tha Niwkst ia bees 
Clothes Hampers Holders 
Shoe Boxes 
Glass Pottery 


Children’s Clothes 


Direct from Paris 
also 


Toys and Gifts 
Special Orders Gladly Planned and Filled 
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The final number presents merely a general picture of the fairy 


garden.” 


“From the North” - - a" - . ° Jean Sibelius 


(Born at Tavastehus, Finland, December 8, 1865) 


This number, originally for piano, by Sibelius was arranged for 
concert performance by Harold Bauer, and it was from the Bauer 
arrangement that the orchestral version played today was made. 

As a splendid insight into the music of Sibelius, the following 
quotation from Paul Rosenfeld’s “Musical Portraits’’ is given: 

“Others have brought the North into houses and there transmuted 


it to music. And their art is dependent on the shelter, and, removed 


from it, dwindles. But Sibelius has written music innocent of roof 
and enclosure, music proper indeed to the vasty open, the Finnish 
heaven under which it grew. And could we but carry it out into the 
northern day, we would find it undiminished, vivid with all its life. 


For it is blood-brother to the wind and the silence, to the lowering 


cliffs and the spray, to the harsh crying of sea birds and the breath of 
the fog, and, set amid them, would wax, and take new strength from 
the strength of its kin. The orchestral compositions of Sibelius seem 7 
to have passed over black torrents and desolate moorlands, through 

pallid sunlight and grim primeval forests, and become drenched with 
them. The instrumentation is all wet grays and blacks, relieved only 
by bits of brightness, wan and elusive as the northern summer, frostily 


Lovers of Rare Violins 


M* Joun R. Dusss, connoisseur of rare old violins has 
returned from Europe where he visited the art cen- 
ters in search of violin treasures. A marvelous Johannas 
Baptiste Guadagnini and a number of fine Gaglianos are 
‘among the superb instruments acquired. The French school 
is also represented by extraordinary examples of the work 
of Vuillaume and others. Besides, there are representative 
examples of the English and German schools. 


The 1928 edition of the Lyon & Healy brochure of rare 
violins will soon be received from the press and will in- 
clude descriptions of our latest acquisitions. Also a wide 
selection of Bows by the masters —Tourte, Peccatte, etc. 


Requests for brochures may be entered now 


Lyon & Heal 
lad =" at Jackson ae 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Humperdinck’s Fairy Opera 
“HANSEL AND GRETEL” 


Given by 
The Children’s Choral Club of Berkeley 


Under the Direction of WHEELER BECKETT 


THE WOMEN’S CITY CLUB, 465 POST STREET 


Saturdays, March 10 and 17, 1928, 2:30 P. M. 


Cast and Chorus Composed Entirely of Children Under Fourteen Years of Age 
This Production comes to San Francisco after completing its phenomenal run 
of Twelve Performances to Crowded Houses at the Berkeley Playhouse, and is 
the first time in America this Opera has ever been given entirely by childrea. 
+ CUINRD «+ 
Tickets on Sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Adults $1.00 Z - Children 75 Cents 


+o GUID «- 


For further information apply to 
ALICE METCALF, 1104 TayLor STREET, Phone Prospect 8158 





Muriel Stuart 











School of the 


Dance 


PREMIERE DANSEUSE 
Formerly with Mme. Anna Pavlowa 


Studios 401-402 
555 Sutter St. 






San Francisco 
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green as the polar lights. The works are full of the gnawing of bas- 
soons and the bleakness of the English horn, full of shattering trom- 
bones and screaming violins, full of the sinister rolling of drums, the 
menacing reverberation of cymbals, the icy glittering of harps. The 
musical ideas of those of the compositions that are finely realized recall 
the ruggedness and hardiness and starkness of things that persist in the 
Finnish winter. The rhythms seem to approach the wild, unnumbered 
rhythms of the forest and the wind and the flickering sunlight.”’ 


Overture to “The Bartered Bride” - - Friedrich Smetana 
(Born March 2, 1824, at Leitomischl, Bohemia; died May 12, 1884, at Prague) 


The first production of ““The Bartered Bride’ was at Prague, 
May 30, 1866. At that time the form of the work was not as it is 
now, the lyric portions being connected by spoken dialogue, in the 
true opera comique fashion. For the first Petrograd performance 
(1871) Smetana replaced the spoken dialogue by recitatives, and it 
is in this form that it has been given ever since. Smetana was a very 
patriotic Bohemian and his ambition was to do for Bohemia what had 
not been done for it by other composers of his race, who had been 
content to imitate models from Italy, from Germany, and France. 
Some time after ‘““The Bartered Bride’ was first produced, Smetana 
explained: “I did not write it because of any ambitious longings, but 
rather as a scornful defiance, for after my first opera I was accused of 
being a Wagnerite, one that could not accomplish anything in a light 
and popular style.” 


The material of the overture is drawn partly from the material 
in the opera itself. The principal subject begins at once in the strings 
and woodwind. The latter half of this theme is given elaborate fugal 
treatment, and following this the second subject is heard in the full 
orchestra. Development of the principal theme takes place, and with 


LEONIDA CORONI 


Grand Opera and Concert Baritone 
from Milano, Italy 


SPECIALIZES IN VOICE PLACEMENT 
AND THOROUGH DEVELOPMENT 


Coroni’s method enables one to sing with 
ease, naturalness and simplicity. 


Mr. Coroni coaches opera and concert 
repertoire in Italian, French, Russian, 
Spanish and English languages. 


AUDITION BY APPOINTMENT 


Studio: 810 Jones Street, corner Sutter 
Phone: Prospect 5050 


Management, ALICE SECKELS 
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this there is episodical matter in the woodwind. Fugal treatment is 
then resumed in the Recapitulation, and a brilliant coda brings the 


overture to a conclusion. 


Concerto for Violin, in D major - - - Nicolo Paganini 


(Born October 27, 1782, at Genoa; died May 27, 1840, at Nice) 


There are two published concertos for violin by Paganini—the 
one played today in D major, and one in B minor. However, there 
was also a concerto in D minor which Paganini performed at his first 
Paris concert in 1831, and one in E minor, all trace of both having 
been lost. There were also four concertos, without orchestration, 
believed to have been written shortly before Paganini’s death, of which 
no trace can be found. 


Although the D major Concerto was composed about 1820, it 
was not published until 1851, eleven years after Paganini’s death. As 
originally composed, the orchestral accompaniment was written in 
E. flat major, and the solo violin, tuned a half tone higher, was in D. 
The execution of this concerto by Paganini reduced contemporary 
violinists to speechless astonishment, for many passages that were 
feasible in the key of D were impossible in E flat; and as Paganini 
invariably played from memory, and as he never tuned his violin in 
the hearing of others, the simple expedient of raising the pitch of the 
strings a semitone never occurred to musicians and the public, who 





KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 





FOR ENGAGEMENTS 








JOHN BUBEN 


Fur Fashion’s Creator 
Fur Artistry and Craftsmanship for 
discriminating fur lovers. Furs re- 
styled as Jacquettes, or in the latest 


Creations. 
57 GEARY ST. 
Phone Kearny 5873 


Paris Office 
52 Rue du Faubourg—Montmartre 






AS SOLO ARTIST, ACCOMPANIST, OR 
PLAYER IN ENSEMBLE MUSIC, 


ADDRESS 
KAJETAN ATTL, BOHEMIAN CLUB 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
RES. PHONE MILL VALLEY 997 
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were convinced that his art was assisted by the devil. As a matter of 
fact, the belief that Paganini was literally a son of the devil was so 
general that in 1828 he actually published a letter from his mother as 
a proof that he was of ordinary mortal descent, and that his parent was 
altogether on the side of the good angels. 


It has long been the custom to play only the first movement of 
this concerto, a transcription of which was made by August Wilhelmj 


in 1883. 


The movement begins with an orchestral introduction, in which 
the opening theme of the solo instrument is suggested. The solo violin 
announces a subject of vigorous character, this being followed by 
passages in thirds. The second theme, of expressive tranquillity, 
appears in A major, played by the solo instrument above a syncopated 
accompaniment in the orchestra. After a ritardando the passage- 
work in thirds returns, and there is much brilliant writing for the solo 
violin. At the conclusion of this an orchestral tutti leads into the 
Development. While this division of the movement does suggest 
occasional references to previous material, there is more episodical 
matter introduced than actual working out of the principal themes. 


After triplet passages in double-stops for the violin, the second subject 
is hinted at, and the triplet passages return. The second theme is 


The 


Margaret Mary Morgan Co. 


PRINTERS 
Engraving ~ Publishin g 


MARGARET 


TILLY 


PIANIST 


In Recital 


Tuesday Evening 
March 20, 8:20 o’clock 


SCOTTISH RITE HALL __ Pavenport 450 


Tickets, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Management 619 California Street 
WOLFSOHN MusICcAL BUREAU 
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then given what is practically a Recapitulation in D major, and there 
is much brilliant passage-work in thirds, such as was heard in the first 
portion of the movement. There is a short tutti, a pause, and a cadenza 
for the solo instrument is introduced. This brings the movement to 
an end. 


Spanish Caprice - - - - Nicolas Rimsky-Korsakow 


(Born March 18, 1844, at Tikhvin; died June 21, 1908, at Petrograd) 


The Spanish Caprice, although entitled in separate numbers, is 
played as a whole and without pause. Indeed, the third piece is but 
a repetition of the first in a different key, with slightly varying treat- 
ment of harp and arpeggio figures of clarinet. The prevailing rhythm 
of three beats in the Spanish dance scarcely meets with an exception 
in the Alborada, which is less a dance than a kind of military piece, or 
fanfare. The name seems to be akin to the French aubade and applies 
to a military piece played at daybreak. The “Scene and Gypsy Song”’ 
opens with a striking fanfare of horns and trumpets, followed or 
echoed by a cadenza of solo violin in the same figure to a soft roll of 
military drum. The third cadenza is of flute to a roll of kettle-drums; 
fourth is a cadenza of clarinet; last of the harp. The “song’”’ is a 
strident phrase of violins, with intruding low brass and cymbals. 
There is a suggestion of the fandango in the strings, “quasi guitara.”’ 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1927 
PSOOe: SE Oe ils sb. bane ee th Robi cwige< selaee Be $117,394,234.04 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 4,850,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $600,000.00, 
standing on Books at 1.00 


WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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JJersonnel 


The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


FIRST VIOLINS 


Piastro, Mishel 
Concert Master 


Fenster, L. 


Assistant Concert Master 


Bolotine, L. 


Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, E. 
Brodetzky, J. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Mendelevitch, R. 
Laraia, W. F. 
Mortensen, M. 
Koenig, H. 
See, Orley 
Pasmore, M. 
Atkinson, H. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Ruiz, R. 


SECOND VIOLINS 
Heyes, Eugene 
rincipal 

Rosset, E. 
Amsterdam, M. 
Callinan, W. G. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gold, J. 

Haug, J. 
Gough, W. 
Wolski, W. 
Simonsen, F. 
Wegman, W. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
Principal 


Hahl, E. 

Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V. 
Tolpegin, V. 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. 

Lewis, A. 


’CELLOS 

Penha, Michel 

Principal 
Dehe, W. 
King, O. 
Villalpando, W. 
Kirs, R. 
Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Gough, Flori 
Hranek, C. 
Haight, R. 


BASSES 

Previati, L. J. 

Principal 
Lahann, J. 
Storch, A. E. 
Bell, W. 
Guterson, A. 
Schulz, E. 
Frederick, O. 
Annarumi, A. 
Schipilliti, J. 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 
Oesterreicher, Walter 
Orchestral Manager 
Benkman, H. 


PICCOLO 
Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 


Addimando, C, 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 
Shanis, J. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schipilliti, V. 


CLARINETS 


Randall, H. B. 
Zannini, N. 
Fragale, F. 
Paquet, J. L. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, F. 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


BASSOONS 


Kubitschek, E. 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, C. 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, R. 


HORNS 


Hornig, W. 
Roth, P. 
Tryner, C. E. 
Rocco, R. 
Trutner, H. 


TRUMPETS 


Drucker, V. 
Arriola, A. 
Kegel, Otto 
Savant, S. 


TROMBONES 


Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F. N. 


TUBA 
Murray, R. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Schipilliti, Annette 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, R. E. 


PERCUSSION 


Vendt, Jr., A. 
Salinger, M. A. 
Nickell, M. 
Kundy, E. 


PIANO and CELESTA 
Tibbitts, J. P. 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 











‘Easy to be 

a good pianist 
if one has 

a Steinway~” 


— [GNAz FRIEDMAN 


The Steinway piano is priced within 
reach of all who sincerely love music, 
and will be sold on terms to suit your 
means. Used pianos taken 
in part exchange. 


Sherman @lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., 8. F. 


Mission Street, near Twenty-first 


Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph Ave. and Channing Way, Berkeley 
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Seventeenth Season | 
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Last Pair of Symphony Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 





Friday, March 16, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, March 18, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 


is Satamed a DanceatOm Dao. + i.teasngi- dos ptee he habe Strauss 


(First time at these concerts) 





2. Tone Poem, “Ein Heldenleben”’ (A Hero’s Life) ....Strauss 















3. Symphony in Ee rs) Meee Renae Ge a eyepr amare kw. Mozart 


LAST POPULAR CONCERT 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday, March 25, 2:45 P. M. 
Soloist: JOSEF BORISOFF, Violinist 


PROGRAMME | 
See RCT Bee iol CoS T 2k choke ieee ei aloe But amaweedautens aecaceaeue ane Sibelius 














| 

2. Largo from the ‘““New World” Symphony...........---.. Dvorak 
HEY UL cere] t 19 japeetbe alas eRe fan iets ear Baits eee mne: 

Be Satta: fron} CATIMEN, 285. dob med aet ho heeah eb Nall chaa sos ~2agea den i 

5. Concerto for Violin, D majot...............--------- Tschaikowsky 


JOSEF BORISOF *) 


ae ee... ——————EEEEEEEEoO0<—0EEee— 


Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., hours 9 to 5; on Monday 
preceding each concert, and at Curran Theatre from 10 a. m. on day 
of concert. 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


which maintains 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
J. B. LEVISON, President 


W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 


SPECIAL SYMPHONY COMMITTEE 


WALLACE ALEXANDER SIDNEY M. EHRMAN 

R. I. BENTLEY MorRTIMER FLEISHHACKER 

Miss LENA BLANDING F. J. KOSTER 

Miss LoulsE A. Boyp J. B. LEvison 

GEORGE T. CAMERON CLAY MILLER 

SELAH CHAMBERLAIN B. F. SCHLESINGER 

S. WALDO COLEMAN Mrs. M. C. SLoss 

A. B. C. DoOHRMANN W. C. VAN ANTWERP 
Eur H. Wirt 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 








MASTERWORKS 


| Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“4 Record Library of the World’s Great Music” 


Do You Realize 


that in the Columbia 
Series you can find all the 


Musical Masterworks 
beauty and romance of the 
| greatest musical works in existence —the exquisite 
| grace of Schubert’s Unfin- ished Symphony, the maj- 
| esty of Beethoven’s Ninth, the witchery of the Moonlight Sonata— 
recorded complete. These and seventy others of the world’s tone 
masterpieces—the greatest melodic inspirations of the masters—await 
you in this remarkable library, unparalleled in the world for complete- 
ness and record quality. Every nuance of tone is given its true value, 
from the surging sonority of the great Symphony orchestra to the 
finest pianissimo on the violin. An attractive and substantial album 
encloses each set: more than half are of the famous Columbia Viva- 
tonal Recording. 


Ask for Columbia Record Catalogue 
and Columbia Masterworks Supplements. 


Latest Masterworks Issues (Viva-tonal Recording) 
Now Available 


Dvorak: Symphony From The New World 


By Sir Hamilton Harty and Hallé Orchestra 
Set No. 77—-Complete in Ten Parts, with Album, $7.50 








Haydn: Symphony No. 4, in D 
Major (Clock Symphony). By Sir 
Hamilton Harty and Hallé Or- 
chestra.—Set No. 76—Complete in 
Seven Parts, with Album........ $6.00 


Ravel: Ma Mére lOye (Mother 
Goose) Suite for Orchestra. By 
Walter Damrosch and New York 
Symphony Orchestra.—Set No. 74 
—In Five Parts, with Album..$4.50 


Grieg: Sonata in A Minor, Op. 36, 
for Violoncello and Piano. By 
Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Sim- 
eon Rumschisky, Piano—Set No. 
78—Complete in Seven Parts, with 
Aliugi4 i ee ee $6.00 


Beethoven: Quartet in D Major, 
Op. 18, No. 3. By Lener String 
Quartet of Budapest.—Set No. 75 
—Complete in Six Parts, with 
FU | a 6 0 Qe ee ARR RN NB $4.50 


Ask for Columbia Masterworks Supplement No. 10 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
345 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Columbia 


NEW PROCESS RECORDS 


om Made the New Way ~ Electrically 
s Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Scratch 
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Che San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—Season—1928 


Eleventh Pair of Symphony Concerts 
717th and 718th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, March 16, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, March 18, 2:45 o’clock 


Soloist: HORACE BRITT, ’Cellist 


PROGRAMME 
1. Suite from ““The Royal Fireworks’ Music................ Handel 


Overture 
Siciliana 
Bourree 
Menuetto 
(First time in San Francisco) 


bo 


; Matiations on a-Theme.of Haydn® Brahms 


3.° Tone* Poem “The GteanYiG SODA. Vee ATS Hadley 


(First time in San Francisco) 
Intermission 


4. Concerto for Violoncello, A minor 
Allegro non troppo 
Allegretto non troppo 
Comme prima, un peu moins vite 


(Played without pause) 
HORACE BRITT 


Horace Britt recital, see page 382 





ATTENTION, EAST BAY PATRONS! 


An Oakland box office has been opened at Sherman, Clay & 
Co., Fourteenth and Clay Streets, where tickets for the San Fran- 
cisco concerts of the Symphony may be obtained. Tickets may 
also be purchased for all other concerts and attractions for which 
tickets are on sale at the San Francisco store, as well as tickets 
for the various San Francisco theaters, 
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The City and County of San Francisco 


and 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


Announce 


SPRING MUSIC FESTIVAL 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AUGMENTED SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MUNICIPAL CHORUS—400 VOICES 


FOUR SOLOISTS 


Florence Austral, Soprano Paul Althouse, Tenor 
Kathryne Meisle, Contralto Max Panteleieff, Bass 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


“THE PASSION ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW” 
By Bach 


A musical setting of the life of Christ from the Passover 
to the Tomb. 


In keeping with universal custom, this stupendous work 


will be given on the evening of Good Friday, April 6 





VERDI’S “MANZONI REQUIEM”’ 
Tuesday Evening, April 10 


Tickets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
Box Office, Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco or Oakland 
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Suite from the ‘‘Royal Fireworks’? Music - George Friedrich Handel 


(Born February 23, 1685, at Halle; died April 14, 1759, at London) 


This music was written by Handel at the request of the King of 
England for a celebration on the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the follow- 
ing, from Neuman Flower’s ‘“‘George Friederich Handel, His Person- 
ality and His Times,’ giving a colorful picture of the circumstances 
surrounding the occasion: 

‘“The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was signed in October, 1748, 
and early in the following year the King decided that preparations 
should be begun for a peace celebration. Handel was sent for by the 
Court and instructed to prepare music immediately for what was to 
be the greatest celebration of peace in the history of the nation. In 
the center of the Green Park an enormous wooden building was con- 
structed and a hot-headed Italian, Chevalier Servandoni, was given 
the task of designing the fireworks and setting them off. The excite- 
ment in London grew as the building in the park assumed enormous 
proportions. No one knew what was going to happen. Then pres- 
ently when they had run the unsightly affair to a height of over one 
hundred feet and built wings on it extending north and south, the 
crowds that gathered to watch this modern Babel in its forming became 
more inquisitive still. Now the carpenters began to put upon it a 
gorgeous arms of the Duke of Montagu, since he had probably footed 
the bill. They constructed a huge musicians’ gallery and erected over 
it a crude figure of Peace attended by Neptune and Mars. 

‘Handel, with his speed of composition, was ahead of schedule 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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time with the music. True, the autograph bears no dates, but he was 
able to give a full rehearsal in Vauxhall Gardens on the 21st of April, 
six days before the celebration was to begin. To this rehearsal twelve 
thousand people paid admission. So great was the press of carriages 
that all trafic was held up on London Bridge for over three hours. 
This proves the grip which Handel had begun to acquire on the people. 
Can one imagine a crowd of twelve thousand persons pressing to hear 
a single rehearsal of the music of anybody in these days? The press 
of lackeys and footmen was so thick with the carriages at the entrance 
to the Gardens that pushing and high words developed into free fights 
into which some of the quality were drawn against their will. Duch- 
esses were hustled by scrambling shopkeepers from Cheapside; the 
beauties of Hanover Square had their dresses torn, their coifs dis- 
ordered. Yet they never relaxed from their purpose, but went on and 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2351 Jackson Street 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 


HAVE YOU ‘°UISITED 


THE JUNIOR LEAGUE SHOP 


11 Tillman Place (Grant Ave. opp. White House) 


Wedding Gifts Bridge Prizes 


Trousseau Old Fashioned Eau de 
Cologne 
Floral Waste Baskets ON es ett BP ae 
Clothes Hampers Holders 
Shoe Boxes 
Glass Pottery 


Children’s Clothes 


Direct from Paris 
also 


Toys and Gifts 
Special Orders Gladly Planned and Filled 
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heard Mr. Handel. His hold upon the imagination and affection of 
the people was never stronger. 


“On Tuesday, the 27th, the day the celebration was to begin, 
one hundred and one brass cannon were installed near the huge 
wooden building to thunder out a royal salute that should start the 
firework display; eighteen more smaller ordnance were under the 
musicians gallery to fire single shots during Handel’s music, and so 
give color to the wild rejoicing in his notes. The King’s excitement 
was intense; he changed his uniform twice in the first two hours; he 
appeared in the crowd, with a kingly smile of approbation. He in- 
spected the building, the galleries, the engineer's arrangements, and 
found them good. He gave a heavy purse of money to be distributed 
among those who had achieved the construction. For three hours he 
reviewed the Guards. 


“With the coming of night the crowds grew more dense, and the 
air for April was close and dust-laden, since there had been no rain 
for many days. Coaches struggled through the masses in the side 
streets, or were turned back. Thieves enjoyed a wild orgy without let 
or hindrance. The town was let loose. 

‘Handel had prepared a magnificent band worthy of the occa- 
sion. He had forty trumpets, twenty French horns, sixteen oboes, 
sixteen bassoons, eight pairs of kettledrums, twelve side drums and 
flutes and fifes.”’ 


The music was greeted by an uproar of applause and then the 








Lovers of Rare Violins 


M* Joun R. Dusss, connoisseur of rare old violins has 
returned from Europe where he visited the art cen- 
ters in search of violin treasures. A marvelous Johannas 
Baptiste Guadagnini and a number of fine Gaglianos are 
among the superb instruments acquired. The French school 
is also represented by extraordinary examples of the work 
of Vuillaume and others. Besides, there are representative 
examples of the English and German schools. 


The 1928 edition of the Lyon & Healy brochure of rare 
violins will soon be received from the press and will in- 
clude descriptions of our latest acquisitions. Also a wide 
selection of Bows by the masters —Tourte, Peccatte, etc. 














Requests for brochures may be entered now 


Lyon& Healy 
Wisiniste Acvciiae ea" ot [deletes Bouleenes 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HORACE BRITT 


WORLD FAMOUS VIOLONCELLIST 


recira. Wed. Night, March 28 ®. 


AUDITORIUM 
PROGRAM WILL INCLUDE: Handel Sonata, G minor: 


Beethoven Sonata, A major, op. 69; Schumann ‘‘Fantasie- 
stuck”’ and ‘Stucke im Volkston,’’ Lalo Concerto, etc., etc. 


TICKETS: $1.00, $1.65, $2.20. 
Now on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. 


TONY SARG’S MARIONETTES 


In 
“THE ARABIAN NIGHTS” 


SCOTTISH RITE HALL 


Friday Matinee, March 30, at 3:30 

Friday Evening, March 30, at 8:15 

Saturday Matinee, March 31, at 2:30 
Tickets Now at Sherman, Clay & Co. 








Management, ALICE METCALF, 1104 Taylor Street 









Muriel Stuart 
School of the 


Dance 


PREMIERE DANSEUSE 
Formerly with Mme. Anna Pavlowa 


Studios 401-402 
555 Sutter St. San Francisco 
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fireworks commenced. This part of the program did not go so well, 
for after several fitful spurts and flashes the building itself caught on 
fire and was destroyed. The really great success of the entire celebra- 
tion was Handel’s music. It was given again during the following 
month at a benefit performance for the Foundling Hospital. 


Variations on a Theme of Haydn - - Johannes Brahms 
(Born May 7, 1833, at Hamburg; died April 3, 1897, at Vienna) 


Brahms wrote these variations in 1873 and they were given at a 
Philharmonic concert in Vienna, November 2 of the same year, al- 
though Brahms played his arrangement for two pianos with Clara 
Schumann at Bonn in August. 

The theme is taken from a collection of divertimenti for wind 
instruments by Haydn, and on the original score is entitled “Chorale 
St. Antoni.’” The theme (Andante, B flat, 2-4) is given out by wind 
instruments, the violoncellos and double-basses doubling the double- 
bassoon part, pizzicato. In the first variation the violins enter accom- 
panied by a figure in triplets in the violas and ‘cellos. The wind 
instruments suggest the melody of the theme. II. Clarinets and bas- 
soons have a variation of the theme, and violins enter with an arpeggio 
figure. III. The theme is given to the oboes, and bassoons in octaves. 
There is an independent theme for the lower strings. In the second 
part the violins and violas take up this material, and the flutes and 
bassoons embroider it with a figure in sixteenth notes. IV. Over a 
moving figure in the violas the theme is set forth by an oboe and a 
horn in octaves. Later the melody is given to the strings, and the 
moving figure to the flutes and clarinets. V. This variation is a vivace, 
the melody being played lightly by the woodwind and later taken up 
by the strings. VI. The strings suggest the theme, pizzicato, while a 
new rhythmical figure appears in the bassoons and brass. Much use 
is made of this figure throughout the variation. VII. The flute and 


LEONIDA CORONI 


Grand Opera and Concert Baritone 
from Milano, Italy 


SPECIALIZES IN VOICE PLACEMENT 
AND THOROUGH DEVELOPMENT 


Coroni’s method enables one to sing with 
ease, naturalness and simplicity. 


Mr. Coroni coaches opera and concert 
repertoire in Italian, French, Russian, 
Spanish and English languages. 


AUDITION BY APPOINTMENT 


Studio: 810 Jones Street, corner Sutter 
Phone: Prospect 5050 


Management, ALICE SECKELS 
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violas set forth the melody, the first violins and the clarinet playing a 
descending scale against it. The first violins then take up a melody, 
the first four notes of which are the rhythmical foundation of the 
variation. VIII. The strings are muted and the mood is pianissimo 
throughout. The piccolo enters with an inversion of the phrase. 
Finale. Much of this division is constructed on a basso ostinato, or 
ground bass. This obstinate phrase is afterwards used in combination 
with other figures in other passages of the Finale. The original theme 
returns in the strings at the climax; the woodwind instruments accom- 
| pany in scale passages, and the brass fills up the harmony. The tri- 
| angle is now used to the end. Later the melody is played by wood 
| and brass instruments, and the strings have a running accompaniment. 


| Tone Poem, ‘‘The Ocean,’’ Opus 99 - Henry Kimball Hadley 


(Born December 20, 1871, at Somerville, Mass.; now living in New York) 


Mr. Hadley’s score is an illustration in music of portions of a 
poem by Louis K. Anspacher entitled ‘““Ocean Ode.’ The score was 
completed in October, 1921, and first performed by the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, November 17, 1921, under the direction of the 
composer. For this occasion Lawrence Gilman wrote as follows: 

“Mr. Hadley’s music is based upon suggestions derived from a 
poem by Louis K. Anspacher, entitled ‘Ocean Ode. The length of 
the poem precludes its quotation, nor would the exhibition of Mr. 
Anspacher’s complete text be helpful to those about to hear the music; 
for the composer has concentrated his imagination upon certain par- 













KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 


FOR ENGAGEMENTS 
AS SOLO ARTIST, ACCOMPANIST, OR 
PLAYER IN ENSEMBLE MUSIC, 









JOHN BUBEN 


Fur Fashion’s Creator 
Fur Artistry and Craftsmanship for 
discriminating fur lovers. Furs re- 
styled as Jacquettes, or in the latest 


Creations. 
57 GEARY ST. 
Phone Kearny 5873 


Paris Office 
52 Rue du Faubourg—Montmartre 















ADDRESS 
KAJETAN ATTL, BOHEMIAN CLUB 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
RES. PHONE MILL VALLEY 997 











ticular stanzas, rather than upon the poem as a whole. ‘Moreover,’ 
writes Mr. Hadley, ‘] have not followed these strophes in the order 
in which they appear in the Ode. I intended the first section to be 
(after a short introduction of majestic harmonies for full orchestra) 
the Allegro proper of the work, suggesting the elements “let loose’ 
with all the fury and tumult of a tempestuous sea. The introduction 
contains a short phrase (of three chords)—a “‘moto’’ which recurs 
again and again throughout the piece, always with great vigor and 
sinister portent, except at the close, when it is heard for the last time 
pianissimo in the trumpets and trombones, alternating. Then follows 
the middle section, which contains the “‘sea-sprites’ motif, sung by 
the three flutes over a background of motion in the ‘celli and solo 
clarinet with sustained string accompaniment. The last part is the 
quiet, serene ocean flowing on through eternity. This begins with an 
undulating movement in the divided double-basses and harp over 
which sounds a succession of broken chords in the strings with bell-like 
effect. Against this the solo horn sings a new melody of great calm, 
which is answered by the oboe and in turn taken up by all the solo 
instruments. This theme is finally developed and expanded by the 
full orchestra, and after a fortissimo climax the music dies away with 
the reiteration of the motto pianissimo and the sound of bells.’ 

“Mr. Hadley, incited by the visions caught and fixed in his 


The 


Margaret Mary Morgan Co. 


PRINTERS 
Engraving ~ Publishing 


MARGARET 





TILLY 


PIANIST 
In Recital 
Tuesday Evening 
March 20, 8:20 o’clock 
SCOTTISH RITE HALL 
Tickets, Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Management 
WOoOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Davenport 450 


619 California Street 
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poetical text, has responded to ‘the sense of the sea.’ He has confined 
himself neither to dreams nor to storms. The ocean has been for him 
a thing not merely of iridescent spray and summer stars; he has been 
moved by the sense of what Mr. Kipling called ‘its excellent loneli- 
ness ; he has remembered its ‘huske, haughty lips,’ its unconquerable 
mystery, its moods of cosmic and terrifying elation, its thunderous 
laughter, the huge and solemn voice that chants its immemorial song 
under brooding skies. He has remembered its inexorability, its tame- 
lessness, its serenity, its haunted beauty, its savage and cruel magic.” 


Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra, A minor - Camille Saint-Saens 
(Born October 9, 1835, at Paris; died Dec. 16, 1921, at Algiers) 


This concerto was written in 1872, and when first performed 
at Paris, in 1873, won the enthusiastic approval of the public and 
critics. The work proceeds continuously through three connected 


movements, bound in a compact whole by the thread of the main 
| melody—a free coursing strain in the minor into which the solo instru- 
| ment dashes at the very opening without ceremony. The naive witch- 
| ery of the second movement hovers between fairy humor and a vein 
of tender romance. At the end of the Allegretto there is a short 
return to the tempestuous main theme, followed by a plaintive little 
melody interrupted by a restless incident one writer calls ‘‘the storm 
scene.” The work closes with a brilliant coda. 





THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK. 


SAVINGS ; COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 31st, 1927 
| $117 ,394,234.04 
| Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 4,850,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $600,000.00, 

standing on Books at 1.00 


Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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JJersonnel 


Che San Hranciseo Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


FIRST VIOLINS 


Piastro, Mishel 
Concert Master 


Fenster, L. 
Assistant Concert Master 


Bolotine, L. 
Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, E. 
Brodetzky, J. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Mendelevitch, R. 
Laraia, W. F. 
Mortensen, M. 
Koenig, H. 
See, Orley 
Pasmore, M. 
Atkinson, H. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Ruiz, R. 


SECOND VIOLINS 

Heyes, Eugene 

Principal 
Rosset, E. 
Amsterdam, M. 
Callinan, W. G. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gold, J. 
Haug, J. 
Gough, W. 
Wolski, W. 
Simonsen, F. 
Wegman, W. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
Principal 


Hahl, E. 

Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V. 
Tolpegin, V. 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. 

Lewis, A. 


*>CELLOS 

Penha, Michel 

Principal 
Dehe, W. 
King, O. 
Villalpando, W. 
Kirs, R. 
Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Gough, Flori 
Hranek, C. 
Haight, R. 


BASSES 

Previati, L. J. 

Principal 
Lahann, J. 
Storch, A. E. 
Bell, W. 
Guterson, A. 
Schulz, E. 
Frederick, O. 
Annarumi, A. 
Schipilliti, J. 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 
Oesterreicher, Walter 
Orchestral Manager 
Benkman, H. 


PICCOLO 


Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 


Addimando, C. 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 
Shanis, J. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schipilliti, V. 


CLARINETS 


Randall, H. B. 
Zannini, N. 
Fragale, F. 
Paquet, J. L. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, F. 


BASSOONS 


Kubitschek, E. 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, C. 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, R. 


HORNS 


Hornig, W. 
Roth, P. 
Tryner, C. E. 
Rocco, R. 
Trutner, H. 


TRUMPETS 


Drucker, V. 
Arriola, A. 
Kegel, Otto 
Savant, S. 


TROMBONES 


Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F. N. 


TUBA 
Murray, R. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Schipilliti, Annette 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, R. E. 


PERCUSSION 


Vendt, Jr., A. 
Salinger, M. A. 
Nickell, M. 
Kundy, E. 


PIANO and CELESTA 
Tibbitts, J. P. 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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“INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 





‘Easy tobe 

a good pianist 
if one has 

a Steinway~" 


— IGNAzZ FRIEDMAN 


The Steinway piano is priced within 
reach of all who sincerely love music, 
and will be sold on terms to suit your 
means. Used pianos taken 
in part exchange. 


Sherman @tay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., 8. F. 
Mission Street, near Twenty-first 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph Ave. and Channing Way, Berkeley 








AN EVENING OF LIGHT. MUSIC BY 
THE SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA . . PALM COURT OF 
THE PALACE HOTEL, THURSDAY, THE 
TWENTY-SECOND OF MARCH, NINE- 
TEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


NINE O'CLOCK 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 








THE PALM COURT IS USED THIS 
EVENING THROUGH THE COURTESY 
OF THE PALACE HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
IN COMPLIMENT TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION AND THE 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 











PROGRAMME 


1. Overture to ““The Merry Wives of Windsor’ - Nicolai 


2. Kol Nidrei, for "Cello and Orchestra - - Bruch 
Solo ’Cello, MICHEL PENHA 


3. Ballet Suite from “Le Cid” - - «= #£Massenet 


Castillane 
Andalouse 
Aragonaise 
Aubade 
Catalane 


Madrilene 


Navarraise 


4. Prelude to “The Deluge” - - ~- Saint-Saens 
Solo Violin, MisHEL PIAstRo 


3. Slavonic Dance, No. 3, in A flat - - Dvorak 


6. Waltz, “‘On the Beautiful Blue Danube” - J. Strauss 
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LAST 


Pair of Symphony Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday, March 30, 3:00 P. M. 


Sunday, April 1, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 


1. Salome’s Dancé, from ~’Salome.” 2/2000... Strauss 


(First time at these concerts) 


2. Tone Poem, “Ein Heldenleben’”’ (A Hero’s Life) _...Strauss 


S, soyiMmenony in (a Mine, c26, 2655 1s US A yaces seak ince p tee sieae Mozart 
Allegro molto 
Andante 
Menuetto: Allegro 


Finale: Allegro assai 





Tickets: on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., hours 9 to 5; on Monday 
preceding each concert, and at Curran Theatre from 10 a. m. on day 
of concert. 
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. Bie a om ° 
Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


which maintains 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
J. B. LEVISON, President 


W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 


SPECIAL SYMPHONY COMMITTEE | 


WALLACE ALEXANDER SIDNEY M. EHRMAN 

R. I. BENTLEY MorTIMER FLEISHHACKER 

Miss LENA BLANDING F. J. KOSTER 

Miss Louisz A. Boyp J. B. LEvison 

GEORGE T. CAMERON CLAY MILLER 

SELAH CHAMBERLAIN B. F. SCHLESINGER 

S. WALDO COLEMAN Mrs. M. C. Stioss 

A. B. C. DOHRMANN W. C. VAN ANTWERP 
Evi H. Wiki 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 
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— direct from the 


Bayreuth Wagner Festival 


Every Owner of every Phonograph 
should hear these amazing records 


O every owner of every phono- 

graph, especially to those having 

the new electric reproducing 
phonographs, to all lovers of great music 
—admirers of Richard Wagner, immortal 
genius of opera—we present the greatest 
series of musical records ever offered. 


Columbia has secured the exclusive 
privilege for all Wagner Festival Record- 
ings, at Bayreuth, Germany, for a term 
of years. This year’s recordings, just re- 
ceived, include selections from Parsifal, 
Siegfried, Rheingold and Walkiire. The 
artists are of the greatest to be found 
anywhere in the world for the interpre- 


tation of Wagnerian music. 


All records were submitted to and issued 
with the approval of Siegfried Wagner, 
son of the great composer and head ot 
the Bayreuth Theatre. 


No imagination is needed on the part 
of even the inexpert listener to recognize 
in these records the greatest effects ever 
yet achieved in recording and reproduc- 
tion. They have been declared by experts 
throughout the world to “transcend any- 
thing previously attained in magnificence, 
beauty of tone, impressive sfnging, and 
absolute realism.” 


The series is enclosed in an eleven-pocket, handsome, gold-embossed leather album, 
suitably reinforced, and is issued as Columbia Masterworks Set No. 79—$16.50. 
Individual records may be obtained separately, $1.50 each 


PARSIFAL: Transformation Scene, Act. I. In 2 Parts 
By Dr. Karl Muck and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra. | Columbia Record No, 67364-D 
PARSIFAL: Grail Scene, Act I. In 6 Parts 
_ By Dr. Karl Muck and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra with Chorus. (Jn German) 


Columbia Records Nos. 67365-D, 67366-D, 67367-D 


PARSIFAL: Flower Maidens Scene, Act II. In 2 Parts 
By Dr. Karl Muck and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra, with Flower Maidens and 


Chorus. (Jn German) 


Columbia Record No. 67368-D 


PARSIFAL: Prelude, Act III. In 2 Parts 


By Siegfried Wagner and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra Columbia Record No. 67369-D 
PARSIFAL: Good Friday Music, Act III. Parts 1 and 2 

By Alexander Kipnis, Fritz Wolff; Siegfried Wagner, conducting the Bayreuth Fes- 

tival Orchestra. (Jn German) Columbia Record No. 67370-D 
PARSIFAL: Good Friday Music, Act III. Part 3 

By Alexander Kipnis; Siegfried Wagner, conducting the Bayreuth Festival Orchestra. 

(In German) 
SIEGFRIED: Forest Murmurs, Act II 

By Franz von Hoesslin and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra Columbia Record No. 67371-D 
SIEGFRIED: Prelude, Act III 
SIEGFRIED: Fire Music 

By Franz von Hoesslin and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra Columbia Record No. 67372-D 
DAS RHEINGOLD: Entry of the Gods into Valhalla. In 2 Parts 

By Franz von Hoesslin and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra with Rhinedaughters. 

(In German) Columbia Record No. 67373-D 
DIE WALKURE: Ride of the Valkyries. In 2 Parts 


By Franz von Hoesslin and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra with Valkyries. (In German) 
Columbia Record No. 67374-D 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
345 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Columbia :x.. Records 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Made the New Way ~ Efeciricaliy (©™® 
\ 









Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Scratch . 


Schubert Centennial- Organized by Cokmbia Phonograph Company a 
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Che San Francisca Symphony Orchestra 


- WY bw 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—Season—1928 


Last Popular Concert 
722d Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday Afternoon, March 25, 2:45 o’clock 


Soloist: JOSEF BORISSOFF, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
Symphonic; Poem, Finlandia’ :tisihve eee Sibelius 
. Largo from the “‘New World’ Symphony.............-.. Dvorak 
, Albumen? | -trvicorbaye ea TN ee eee Be vk Wagner 
Ve arm ery (vite TMi be ic saute iain Sah Sout eee ea tes Bizet 
Intermission 
. Concerto for Violin, in D major...................- Tschaikowsky 


Allegro moderato 
Canzonetta: Andante— 


Finale: Allegro vivacissimo 


JOSEF BORISSOFF 


ATTENTION, EAST BAY PATRONS! 


An Oakland box office has been opened at Sherman, Clay & 
Co., Fourteenth and Clay Streets, where tickets for the San Fran- 
cisco concerts of the Symphony may be obtained. Tickets may 
also be purchased for all other concerts and attractions for which 
tickets are on sale at the San Francisco store, as well as tickets 
for the various San Francisco theaters, 
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The City and County of San Francisco 
and 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


Announce 


SPRING MUSIC FESTIVAL 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AUGMENTED SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MUNICIPAL CHORUS—400 VOICES 


FOUR SOLOISTS 
Florence Austral, Soprano Paul Althouse, Tenor 
Kathryne Meisle, Contralto Max Panteleieff, Bass 
Benjamin Moore, Organist 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


VERDI’S “MANZONI REQUIEM” 
Tuesday Evening, April 10 


“THE PASSION ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW” 
By Bach 


Friday Evening, April 13 


Tickets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
Box Office, Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco or Oakland 
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Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Finlandia”’ - - - - Jean Sibelius 
(Born December 8, 1865, at Tavastehus, Finland) 


‘‘Finlandia’’ was composed in 1894, and is supposed to record 
the “impressions of an exile’s return home after a long absence.’’ While 
the themes have a decided Finnish folk-song character, Sibelius himself 
has stated that they are absolutely his own. The work is a remarkable 
tone picture of the intense national spirit of this hardy race of the 
North. When first performed at Helsingfors it is said to have aroused 
the audience to such a frenzy of enthusiasm that future performances 
were prohibited by the Russian government for fear of its creating 
anti-Russian demonstrations. 


Largo from the ‘‘New World’? Symphony - - Anton Dvorak 


(Born September 8, 1841, at Muhlhausen; died May 1, 1904, at Prague) 


Following the first performance of the ““New World’? Symphony 
by the New York Philharmonic Society, December 15, 1893, the 
musical world was bewildered by a storm of arguments, and maga- 
zine and newspaper articles on the exact meaning of the symphony’s 
title. The following is the theory presented by Philip H. Goepp: 

“It is a much discussed question how far Dvorak’s American 
symphony is based on characteristic folk-song. Here are included 
other questions; to what extent the themes are based on an African 
type, and whether negro music is fairly American folk-song. Many, 
perhaps most people, will answer with a general negative. But it seems 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


DsLREV, EB COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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to be true that many of us do not really know the true negro song— 
have quite a wrong idea of it. To be sure, all argument aside, it is a 
mistake to think that folk-song gets its virtue purely from a distinctive 
national quality—because it is Hungarian, Scandinavian or Slavonic. 
If all the national modes and rhythms of the world were merged in one 
republic, there would still be a folk-song of the true type and value. 
There is a subtle charm and strength in the spontaneous simplicity, all 
aside from racial color. It is here that, like Antaeus, the musician 
touches Mother Earth and renews his strength. So, when Dvorak 
suddenly shifts in the midst of his New World fantasy into a touch of 
Bohemian song, there is no real loss. It is all relevant in the broad 
sense of folk-feeling, that does not look too closely at geographical 
bounds. It is here that music, of all arts, leads to a true state of equal 
sympathy, regardless of national prejudice. What, therefore, distin- 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2351 Jackson Street 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 


HAVE YOU ‘UISITED 


THE JUNIOR LEAGUE SHOP 


11 Tillman Place (Grant Ave. opp. White House) 
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Direct from Paris 
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guishes Dvorak’s symphony may not be mere negro melody, or even 
American song, but a genuine folk-feeling, in the widest meaning. 


“Dvorak is of all later masters the most eminent folk-musician. 
He shows greatest sympathy, freedom and delight in reveling among 
the simple tones and rhythms of popular utterance, rearing on them, 
all in poetic spontaneity, a structure of high art. Without strain or 
show, Dvorak stood perhaps the most genuine of late composers, with 
frm foot on the soil of native melody, yet with the balance and re- 
straint and the clear vision of the trained master. In a certain view, 
‘t would seem that by the fate of servitude the American negro has 
become the element in our own national life that alone produces true 
folk-song—that corresponds to the peasant and serf of Europe, the 
class that must find in song the refuge and solace for its loss of material 
joys. So Dvorak perhaps is right, with a far-seeing eye, when he 
singles the song of the despised race as the national type.” 


In the second movement of the symphony, the Largo, Dvorak is 
said to attempt the suggestion of the mood in the story of Hiawatha's 
wooing, as told by Longfellow. The chief and romantic theme is sung 
by the English horn over a soft accompaniment of strings. The devel- 
opment is extended. After the theme is sung by two muted horns 
there is a change to C sharp minor, and a short transitional passage on 





Lovers of Rare Violins 


M* Joun R. Dusss, connoisseur of rare old violins has 
returned from Europe where he visited the art cen- 
ters in search of violin treasures. A marvelous Johannas 
Baptiste Guadagnini and a number of fine Gaglianos are 
among the superb instruments acquired. The French school 
is also represented by extraordinary examples of the work 
of Vuillaume and others. Besides, there are representative 
examples of the English and German schools. 


The 1928 edition of the Lyon & Healy brochure of rare 
violins will soon be received from the press and will in- 
clude descriptions of our latest acquisitions. Also a wide 
selection of Bows by the masters —Tourte, Peccatte, etc. 


Requests for brochures may be entered now 


Lyon & Healy 
Ua ise = at Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS— 
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HORACE BRITT 


WORLD FAMOUS VIOLONCELLIST 


recta. Wed. Night, March 28 se" 


RUISECOR TER 
PROGRAM WILL INCLUDE: Handel Sonata, G minor: 
Beethoven Sonata, A major, op. 69; Schumann ‘‘Fantasie- 
stuck’ and “Stucke im Volkston,”’ eae Concerto, etc., etc. 


TICKETS: $1.00, $1.65, $2.20. 
Now on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. 


TONY SARG’S MARIONETTES 
In 
“THE ARABIAN NIGHTS” 
SCOTTISH RITE HALL 


Friday Matinee, March 30, at 3:30 

Friday Evening, March 30, at 8:15 

Saturday Matinee, March 31, at 2:30 
Tickets Now at Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Management, ALICE METCALF, 1104 Taylor Street 
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a contrasting theme leads to the second theme in the woodwind over 
a bass in counterpoint and pizzicato. There are several melodies in 
this movement, but, while the sentiments are diverse, there is no 
abruptness in contrast. There is a return to the first theme in the 
English horn. The movement ends pianissimo with a chord in the 
double-basses alone. 


Albumleaf - - - - - - - Richard Wagner 


(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died February 13, 1883, at Venice) 


Wagner wrote three little piano numbers, each entitled “‘Album- 
blatt,"” and each dedicated to a different lady of his acquaintance. 
The one in A flat major was written in 1860 for Countess Pourtales; 
the one in C major, coming from the following year, was for Princess 
Metternich, and the third in E flat, written in 1875, for Betty Schott. 
It was the era of albums; poets wrote verses, artists made sketches, and 
the less gifted wrote sentimental quotations in the treasured albums 
of their lady friends. Wagner's little piano pieces belong in the same 
category. None of them are often played nowadays as piano numbers, 
but the one in C major, as arranged for violin solo by Wilhelmj, and 
in the orchestral version by Reichelt, has acquired a wide popularity. 


“Carmen” Suite, No. 1 - - - - - Georges Bizet 
(Born October 25, 1838, at Paris; died June 3, 1875, at Bougival) 
Georges Bizet, whose “Carmen” is a landmark in the history of 


opera, was perhaps the most distinctly original of modern French 
writers. This gifted composer was unfortunately stricken down prac- 


LEONIDA CORONI 


Grand Opera and Concert Baritone 
from Milano, Italy 


SPECIALIZES IN VOICE PLACEMENT 
AND THOROUGH DEVELOPMENT 


Coroni’s method enables one to sing with 
ease, naturalness and simplicity. 


Mr. Coroni coaches opera and concert 
repertoire in Italian, French, Russian, 
Spanish and English languages. 


AUDITION BY APPOINTMENT 


Studio: 810 Jones Street, corner Sutter 
Phone: Prospect 5050 


Management, ALICE SECKELS 
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tically on the eve of what would, without doubt, have been an excep- 
tionally brilliant career. The music in the suite played today occurs 
in the opera in the form of “‘Entr’actes,’’ which are played for the pur- 
pose of maintaining for the audience the spirit of the opera's setting. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in D major - - - 
- - - - - - Peter Iljitch Tschaikowsky 


(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotkinsk; died November 6, 1893, at Petrograd) 


This concerto was composed in March, 1878, at Clarens, Switzer- 
land, in a villa overlooking Lake Geneva. Together with the con- 
certo I'schaikowsky worked on a sonata for piano, and some smaller 
compositions, but the former piece fascinated him so that the sonata 
was temporarily laid aside. The violinist Kotek, who was visiting the 
composer at Clarens, assisted him with suggestions from the violinist's 
point of view, and he played it through with the composer before the 
sketches for the accompaniment were scored for orchestra. At the 
end of April the work was finished. Three years and nine months 
elapsed before the concerto was heard in public. The composition 
had been dedicated to Leopold Auer. Professor Auer could not, at 
that time, make up his mind to grapple with the formidable difficulties 
of the work. In 1881, Adolf Brodsky produced the concerto at a 


KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 


FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


JOHN BUBEN AS SOLO ARTIST, ACCOMPANIST, OR 


Fie Fachton’s Creator PLAYER IN ENSEMBLE MUSIC, 


Fur Artistry 08 Srattemenship for 
discriminating fur lovers urs re- 
styled as Jacquettes, or in the latest ADDRESS 
Creations. KAJETAN ATTL, BOHEMIAN CLUB 
57 GEARY ST. J 
Phone Kearny 5873 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Paris Office RES. PHONE MILL VALLEY 997 
52 Rue du Faubourg—Montmartre . 
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concert of the Philharmonic Society in Vienna, Hans Richter conduct- 
ing the orchestra. There was only one rehearsal—this on the author- 
ity of Brodsky himself—the parts swarmed with mistakes, and the 
players made up their minds to accompany everything pianissimo, so 
that if anything went wrong (and there was much likelihood that 
everything would go wrong) the effect would be less observable. 
Richter was anxious to make cuts, but the soloist stood out firmly 
against any tampering with the score. The result of the performance 
was indecisive. There was much applause, but also some hissing. But 
of the critical judgment no doubt remained. The reviewers fell upon 
the work with one accord, and hardly a voice was raised in commen- 
dation of its beauties. Tschaikowsky was not aware that his concerto 
had been performed by Brodsky—he had, indeed, despaired of its 
production by any artist. Sojourning at Rome in 1881, and happen- 
ing in to a cafe, the Russian master picked up a copy of the “Neue 
Freie Presse’ of Vienna. His eye fell upon a review by Hanslick of 
the Philharmonic concert. What he read there remained burnt into 
Tschaikowsky’s memory until the end of his life. Hanslick disliked 
Russian music in general, but he went out of his way to discover epi- 
thets to express his aversion to this particular work of Tschaikowsky. 
“The violin is no longer played,’ wrote Hanslick; “it is yanked about, 
‘t is torn asunder, beaten black and blue. I do not know whether it 
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is possible for anyone to conquer these harassing difficulties, but I do 
know that Mr. Brodsky martyrized his hearers as well as himself.’’ 
There was more in this strain, and Hanslick wound up by declaring 
that just as there are pictures which “‘stink in the eye,’’ so Tschaikow- 
sky's concerto ‘brings to us for the first time the horrid idea that there 
may be music that stinks in the ear.”’ 


The first movement begins with an introduction for the orchestra, 
after which the first subject is introduced by the solo violin. The 
second theme, entering in A major, likewise appears in the solo instru- 
ment. After extended development there is a long cadenza for the 
violin, followed by the recapitulation and a brilliant coda. 


The second movement is a canzonetta, the first theme appearing 
in the violin after twelve measures of introduction by the woodwind. 
The second theme enters in the solo part, the key changing to E flat 
major. After development, based chiefly on the first theme, the 
material of the introductory measures returns to lead without pause 
into the finale. 


The third movement is a rondo based on two distinctively Russian 
themes. The principal one is a trepak, or characteristic Russian dance, 
announced by the solo instrument, after an orchestral prelude and a 
cadenza for the violin. The second theme, in A major, makes its 
first appearance in the solo instrument. The development is elaborate, 
and in the wild coda the trepak becomes a delirious orgy. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 


the Assets of which have never been increased 
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MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1927 


POOR File ie eck NE oR Re poe om $117 ,394,234.04 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 4,850,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $600,000.00, 
standing on Books at 1.00 
Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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JJersonnel 


The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


FIRST VIOLINS "CELLOS BASSOONS 
Piastro, Mishel Penha, Michel Kubitschek, E. 
Concert Master Principal La Haye, E. B. 
Fenster, L. Dehe, W. Hranek, C. 
Assistant Concert Master King, O. 
Bolotine, L. Villalpando, W. 


Assistant Concert Master Kirs, R. CONTRA BASSOON 


Matis e: Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Brodetzky, J. Gough, Flori HORNS 
Jensen, T. Hranek, C. Hornig, W 
Gordohn, R. Haight, R. Roth, P. 
Mendelevitch, R. BASSES Tryner, C. E. 
, R _R. 
Laraia, W. F. Previati, L. J. a H 
Mortensen, M. Principal fea 
. Lahann, J. 
K Fa; & 
fae Storch, A. E. TRUMPETS 
See, Orley Bell. W 
wats Drucker, V. 
Pasmore, M. Guterson, A. Arrisin. A 
Atkinson, H. Schulz, E. Kegel, Otto 
Gluschkin, M. PE: Savant, S. 
i Annarumi, A. 
Ruiz, R. Schipilliti, J. 
TROMBONES 
SECOND VIOLINS FLUTES Tait. F. W 
Heyes, Eugene Linden, Anthony Clark, O. E. 
Principal Newbauer, Louis Bassett, F. N. 
Aste aa . Oesterreicher, Walter 
msterdam, M. Orchestral Manager 
Callinan, W. G. Benkman, H. ° TUBA 
Paterson, J. A. Murray, R. 
eo es PICCOLO 
ae Oesterreicher, Walter HARI 
iin Attl, 
Wolski, W. OBOES ay ia ye 
ti, 
Simonsen, F. Addimando; C. an ae 
Wegman, W. Dupuis, A. 
Douglas, M. Schipilliti, V. TYMPANI 
Hoffman, H. H. Shanis, J. Wagner, R. E. 
Dabelow, W. 
ori ENGLISH HORN PERCUSSION 
Verney, Romain Schipilliti, V. Vendt, Jr., A. 
Principal Salinger, M. A. 
Hahl, E. CLARINETS Nickell, M. 
Baker, F. A, Randall, H. B. Kundy, E. 
Wismer, H. Zannini, N. 
Weiler, E. FragalesF PIANO and CELESTA 
Lichtenstein, V. RE 7 L Tibbitts, J. P 
Tolpegin, V. an ae Mig ae 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. BASS CLARINET LIBRARIAN 
Lewis, A. Fragale, F. Kegel, Otto 


Kolb, R. 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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The City and County of San Francisco 


and 






San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 






Announce 


SPRING MUSIC FESTIVAL 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM, 
SAN FRANCISCO 






AUGMENTED SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MUNICIPAL CHORUS—400 VOICES 










FOUR SOLOISTS 

Florence Austral, Soprano Paul Althouse, Tenor 

Kathryne Meisle, Contralto Max Panteleieff, Bass 
Benjamin Moore, Organist 








ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 







VERDIS “MANZONI REQUIEM” 
Tuesday Evening, April 10 













“THE PASSION ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW” 
By Bach 






Friday Evening, April 13 








Tickets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
Box Office, Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco or Oakland 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 
which maintains 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
J. B. LEVISON, President 


W. C. VAN ANTWERP, Vice-President 
WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 


SPECIAL SYMPHONY COMMITTEE 


WALLACE ALEXANDER SIDNEY M. EHRMAN 

R. I. BENTLEY MorTIMER FLEISHHACKER 

Miss LENA BLANDING F, J. KOSTER 

Miss Louise A. Boyp J. B. LEvison 

GEORGE T. CAMERON CLay MILLER 

SELAH CHAMBERLAIN B. F. SCHLESINGER 

S. WALDO COLEMAN Mrs. M. C. SLoss 

A. B. C. DOHRMANN W. C. VAN ANTWERP 
Ext H. WIEL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 
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Bayreuth Wagner Festival! 


Every Owner of every Phonograph 
should hear these amazing records 


O every owner of every phono- 
graph, especially to those having 
the new electric reproducing 
phonographs, to all lovers of great music 
—admirers of Richard Wagner, immortal 
genius of opera—we present the greatest 
series of musical records ever offered. 


Columbia has secured the exclusive 
privilege for all Wagner Festival Record- 
ings, at Bayreuth, Germany, for a term 
of years. This year’s recordings, just re- 
ceived, include selections from Parsifal, 
Siegfried, Rheingold and Walkiire. The 
artists are of the greatest to be found 
anywhere in the world for the interpre- 


tation of Wagnerian music. 


All records were submitted to and issued 
with the approval of Siegfried Wagner, 
son of the great composer and head of 
the Bayreuth Theatre. 


No imagination is needed on the part 
of even the inexpert listener to recognize 
in these records the greatest effects ever 
yet achieved in recording and reproduc- 
tion. They have been declared by experts 
throughout the world to “transcend any- 
thing previously attained in. magnificence, 
beauty of tone, impressive singing, and 
absolute realism.” 




















The series is enclosed in an eleven-pocket, handsome, gold-embossed leather album, 
suitably reinforced, and is issued as Columbia Masterworks Set No. 79—$16.50. 
Individual records may be obtained separately, $1.50 each 


PARSIFAL: Transformation Scene, Act. I. In 2 Parts | 
By Dr. Karl Muck and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra. | Columbia Record No, 67364-D 
PARSIFAL: Grail Scene, Act I. In 6 Parts 


_ By Dr. Karl Muck and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra with Chorus. (Jn German) 
Columbia Records Nos. 67365-D, 67366-D, 67367-D 
PARSIFAL: Flower Maidens Scene, Act II. In 2 Parts 


By Dr. Karl Muck and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra, with Flower Maidens and 

Chorus. (Jn German) Columbia Record No. 67368-D 
PARSIFAL: Prelude, Act III. In 2 Parts 

By Siegfried Wagner and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra Columbia Record No. 67369-D 
PARSIFAL: Good Friday Music, Act III. Parts 1 and 2 

By Alexander Kipnis, Fritz Wolff; Siegfried Wagner, conducting the Bayreuth Fes- 

tival Orchestra. (In German) Columbia Record No. 67370-D 
PARSIFAL: Good Friday Music, Act III. Part 3 

By Alexander Kipnis; Siegfried Wagner, conducting the Bayreuth Festival Orchestra. 

(In German) 
SIEGFRIED: Forest Murmurs, Act II 

By Franz von Hoesslin and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra Columbia Record No. 67371-D 
SEGFRIED: Prelude, Act III 
SIEGFRIED: Fire Music 

By Franz von Hoesslin and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra Columbia Record No. 67372-D 
DAS RHEINGOLD: Entry of the Gods into Valhalla. In 2 Parts 

By Franz von Hoesslin and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra with Rhinedaughters. 

(In German) Columbia Record No. 67373-D 
DIE WALKURE: Ride of the Valkyries. In 2 Parts 


By Franz von Hoesslin and Bayreuth Festival Orchestra with Valkyries. (In German) 
Columbia Record No. 67374-D 





COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
345 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Columbia %..Records 





Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 
Made the New Way ~ E4eciricalily 
Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Scratch © 
Schubert Centennial- Organized by Columbia Phonograph Company 
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The San Francisen Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1927—Season—1928 


Last Pair of Symphony Concerts 
724th and 725th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, March 30, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, April 1, 2:45 o’clock 







PROGRAMME 


1. Dance of the Seven Veils, from ““Salome’’....Richard Strauss 













(First time at these concerts) 





2. Tone Poem, ‘Ein Heldenleben’’ (A Hero's Life)........ 
poe elie. 'e aia ane Meg CR ent Sore Richard Strauss 


Intermission 


a Symphony. in Go minora sh. GA Jhon ase2-. ne Mozart 
Allegro molto 


Andante 
Menuetto: Allegro 


Finale: Allegro assai 
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cCAnnouncement 


HE Summer Symphony Association of San Francisco takes 

pleasure in announcing its Third Season of ten popular sym- 

phony concerts with guest conductors. The first concert is 

scheduled for Tuesday evening, June 26, the remaining con- 
certs to be given on the nine succeeding Tuesday evenings. Five of 
these concerts will be given in the Civic Auditorium and five in the 
new Dreamland Auditorium, Post and Steiner Streets. This new and 
modern building has a seating capacity of 9,000, an elevated floor, 
upholstered opera chairs and other features which will undoubtedly 
find favor with summer symphony patrons. The guest conductors 
engaged include Albert Coates, the famous English conductor; Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra; Bernar- 
dino Molinari, famous Italian conductor: Mishel Piastro, and Hans 
Leschke, the two last named needing no introduction to San Francisco 
music lovers. Negotiations are also under way for the engagement of 
Ernest Bloch as guest conductor. 

The same popular prices will prevail as in previous seasons, special 
half-price tickets being obtainable through the purchase of coupon 
books. These books, containing twenty $1.00 coupons, each exchange- 
able for reserved seats, will be sold for $10.00. The coupons are 
transferable and may be used as desired. Persons contemplating 
attending these summer concerts are urged to purchase coupon books, 
as this not only offers a reduction of 50 per cent, but also contributes 
to the success of San Francisco’s most outstanding artistic entertain- 
ment for the summer months. 


SUMMER SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION 
JOSEPH S. THOMPSON, President. 


Summer Symphony Association 


ROOM 405 BROTHERHOOD NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
I hereby subscribe for.............. Coupon Books of twenty coupons 


each, at $10.00 per book, for the 1928 Summer Symphony Series. 


po LICE SRO eteen pect e MENT Hee ee MERE Trae ob | 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
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Dance of the Seven Veils, from ‘‘Salome”’ - = Richard Strauss 
(Born June 11, 1864, at Munich) 


‘Salome,’ a drama in one act “after Oscar Wilde's like-named 
poem,” translated into German by Hedwig Lachmann, was produced 
at the Dresden Court Opera, December 9, 1905. The first perform- 
ance in the United States was at the Metropolitan Opera House, Janu- 
ary 22, 1907, with Olive Fremstad in the title role, and Alfred Hertz 
conducting. 

The scene of the Dance of the Seven Veils is a terrace of Herod's 
palace at Jerusalem. Salome has left the banqueting hall to avoid the 
sinister attentions of the tetrarch. She has seen and spoken with the 
prophet Jokanaan, whose curses have filled her not with fear but 
with growing infatuation. The prophet has repulsed the daughter of 
Herodias, and he has just returned to the cistern which is his prison 
when Herod enters the terrace, Herodias and the court following be- 
hind. Salome is urged by Herod to dance. At first she refuses, but 
the tetrarch declares that if she will do that which he asks her he will 
reward her with anything that she may demand. The notion of 
demanding the head of Jokanaan comes into Salome’s mind. She 
consents to dance. Slaves bring perfumes and veils. As they remove 
Salome’s sandals the warning voice of Jokanaan is heard. Salome 
then dances the Dance of the Seven Veils. 

The principal dance theme is sung by a flute and solo viola. This 
is combined with Salome’s chief motive (flute) and with others of 
amorous significance that have been called Enticement (clarinet), 
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Ecstasy (violins in sixths), and the Kiss (strings, horn, wood). A 
second dance theme—a passionate and contagious tune—is played by 
violins, viola, horn, and woodwind. Salome languishes, but soon 
bestirs herself to new frenzies, and the dance reaches a wildly ver- 
tiginous climax with a double fortissimo on a phrase from the motive 
of Ecstasy, with a version of the first dance tune as a tumultuous 
counter-theme for trumpets and trombones. The scene ends on a 
prolonged trill, diminuendo, as Salome lingers for an anticipatory 
moment by John’s cistern, then flings herself at the feet of the enrap- 
tured Herod. 

The instruments demanded by Strauss for “‘Salome”’ are piccolo, 
three flutes, two oboes, English horn, Heckelphone, five clarinets, bass 
clarinet, three bassoons, double-bassoon, six horns, four trumpets, four 
trombones, bass tuba, four kettledrums of ordinary size and one 
smaller, side drum, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, tambourine, xylo- 
phone, castanets, tom-tom, Glockenspiel, celesta, two harps, organ, 
harmonium, sixteen first violins, sixteen second violins, not less than 
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ten or more than twelve violas, ten violoncellos, and eight double- 
basses. 


Tone Poem, ‘“‘Ein Heldenleben” (A Hero’s Life) - Richard Strauss 


The tone-poem “Ein Heldenleben’’ received its first performance 
at Frankfort on March 3, 1899, under the direction of the composer, 
and was first played in this country by the Chicago Orchestra on 
March 9, 1900. The following explanation of the work by Wilhelm 


Klatte is said to have been prepared under the composer's supervision: 


‘The score embraces six principal divisions. In the first, after 
the motive of the hero has been established, the more important the- 
matic materials, characteristic of the different sides of his nature and 
bearing, are forthwith given out; wherewith the hero is brought into 
relation with the world about him. Next comes the contrast between 
the hero and mankind in general, men of mean and envious natures— 
a picture full of severe and glaring color contrasts, to which, as a 
reconciling counterpart, immediately succeeds a charming scene, 
wherein the hero is revealed under the ‘ban’ of love. A call to arms 
marks the ending of this situation, and forthwith the hero appears on 
the battlefield. The combat concluded, through a gloriously gained 
victory, there follows a period of proof by deeds of intellectual prow- 
ess—a ripening and blossoming of noble thoughts and grander plans, 
a peaceful and steady development of the inner nature. From the 
world, full of hatred and sensuality, the hero, enlightened and resigned, 
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finally withdraws himself into the solitude of Nature. Recollections 
of war and combat, of love and life’s joys, are interwoven with the 
dreams of his last days.” 


Mr. Philip Hale has analyzed the work as follows: 


THE HERO 


‘The chief theme, which is typical of the hero, the whole and 
noble man, is announced at once by horn, violas, and ‘cellos, and the 
violins soon enter. This theme, E flat major, 4-4, is said to contain 
within itself four distinct motives, which collectively illustrate the will 
power and self-confidence of the hero, and their characteristic features 
are used throughout the work in this sense. Further themes closely 
related follow. They portray various sides of the hero’s character,— 
his pride, emotional nature, iron will, richness of imagination, inflexi- 
ble and well-directed determination instead of low-spirited and sullen 
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obstinacy, etc. This section closes with pomp and brilliance, with the 
motive thundered out by the brass; and it is the most symphonic sec- 
tion of the tone-poem. A pause is made on a dominant seventh: “What 
has the world in store for the young dreamer?’ 


THE HERO’S ANTAGONISTS 


‘“They are jealous, they envy him, they sneer at his aims and 
endeavors, they are suspicious of his sincerity, they see nothing except 
for their own gain; and through flute and oboe they mock and snarl. 
They are represented by about half a dozen themes, of which one is 
most important. Diminutions of the preceding heroic themes show 
their belittlement of his greatness. (It has been said that Strauss thus 

- wished to paint the critics who had not been prudent enough to pro- 
claim him great.) Fifths in the tubas show their earthly, sluggish 
nature. The hero's theme appears in the minor; and his amazement, 
indignation, and momentary confusion are expressed by ‘a timid, 
writhing figure.’ Finally the foes are shaken off. 


THE HERO’S HELPMATE 


‘This is an amorous episode. The hero is shy. ‘The solo violin 
represents the loved one, who at first is coy, coquettish, and disdains 
his humble suit. There is a love theme, and there are also two 
thematic illustrations of feminine caprice much used later on. At last 
she rewards him. The themes given to the solo violin, and basses, 
‘cellos, and bassoon, are developed in the love duet. A new theme 
is given to the oboe, and a theme played by the violins is typical of the 
crowning happiness. The clamorous voices of the world do not mar 
the peacefulness of the lovers. 


THE HERO'S BATTLEFIELD 


‘There is a flourish of trumpets without. The hero rushes joy- 
fully to arms. The enemy sends out his challenge. The battle rages. 
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The typical heroic theme is brought into sharp contrast with that of 
the challenger, and the theme of the beloved one shines forth amid 
the din and the shock of the fight. The foe is slain. The themes lead 
into a song of victory. And now what is there for the hero? The 
world does not rejoice in his triumph. It looks on him with indifferent 
eyes. 


THE HERO’S MISSION OF PEACE 

‘This section describes the growth of the hero’s soul. The com- 
poser uses thematic material from ‘Don Juan,’ ‘Also sprach Zara- 
thustra,, “Tod und Verklarung,’ ‘Don Quixote,’ “Till Eulenspiegel,’ 
‘Guntram,’ ‘Macbeth,’ and his song, “Traum durch die Dammerung.’ 
Mr. Jean Marnold claims that there are twenty-three of these remi- 
niscences, quotations, which Strauss introduces suddenly, or succes- 
sively, or simultaneously, ‘and the hearer that has not been warned 
cannot at the time notice the slightest disturbance in the development. 
He would not think that all these themes are foreign to the work he 
hears, and are only souvenirs.’ 


THE HERO'S ESCAPE FROM THE WORLD, AND 
CONCLUSION 


‘The world is still cold. At first the hero rages, but resignation 
and content soon take possession of his soul. The bluster of nature 
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reminds him of his old days of war. Again he sees the beloved one, 
and in peace and contemplation his soul takes flight. For the last time 
the hero’s theme is heard as it rises to a sonorous, impressive climax. . 
And then is solemn music, such as might serve funeral rites.”’ 


Symphony in G minor - - Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


(Born January 27, 1756, at Salzburg; died December 6, 1791, at Vienna) 


Mozart wrote forty-nine symphonies—the first in London in 
1764, when he was only eight years of age. The earlier ones are very 
thinly scored, many of them calling only for strings, a pair of flutes 
or oboes, and as many horns. It was not until he came to his thirty- 
ninth symphony—the “Parisian,” written in 1778—that he began to 
apply any great breadth of instrumentation, and it was reserved for 
the year 1788 to witness his crowning achievements in this form—the 
three great symphonies in E flat, G minor and C major (the so-called 
‘‘Tupiter’’). All three of these works were written between June 26th 
and August | 0th, the one played today having been completed within 
ten days. 

The G minor Symphony has been the object of boundless admi- 
ration on the part of all subsequent composers and critics, some of 
whom have voiced the opinion that it is Mozart's orchestral master- 
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piece. Beethoven is said to have been so deeply impressed with its 
beauties that he rescored it from a pianoforte copy; and Schubert, 


_ speaking of the Andante, said: “‘] seem to hear the angels singing.”’ 


Otto Jahn in his biography of Mozart reviews the work in the following 
words: “In the G minor Symphony sorrow and complaining take the 
place of joy and gladness. The pianoforte quartet and the quintet in 

minor are allied in tone, but their sorrow passes in the end to glad- 
ness or calm; whereas here it rises in a continuous climax to a wild 
merriment, as if seeking to stifle care. The agitated first movement 
begins with a low plaintiveness, which is scarcely interrupted by a 
calmer mood of the second subject, which in working out intensifies 
a gentle murmur into a piercing cry of anguish; but, strive and strug- 
gle as it may, the strength of the resistance sinks again into the murmur 
with which the movement closes. The Andante, on the contrary, is 
consolatory in tone, not reposing on the consciousness of an inner 
peace, but striving after it with an earnest composure which even 
attempts to be cheerful. The Minuet introduces another turn of 
expression. A resolute resistance is opposed to the foe, but in vain: 
and again the effort sinks toa moan. Even the tender comfort of the 
trio, softer and sweeter than the Andante, fails to bring lasting peace. 
Again the combat is renewed, and again it dies away, complaining. 
The last movement brings no peace — only a wild merriment that 
seeks to drown sorrow, and goes on its course in restless excitement. 
This is the most passionate of all Mozart’s symphonies, but even in this 


he has not forgotten that ‘music, when expressing horrors, must still 
be music.” ”’ 
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In my 
name— 


Tune 
your piano! 


Many people do not know that a piano 
ever needs tuning. Millions neglect the 
simple precaution of having this impor- 
tant investment inspected with regularity EX 
by an expert. a_i 

Yet the strings of even a small upright & earns! ¢ ip eeoths 
piano exert a combined pull of eighteen ers 
to twenty-two tons upon the frame. Not ee 
pounds—tons! 


These 220 or more strings are the voice of your instrument. The least altera- 
tion in their tension will give an impure note. 


If Ludwig van Beethoven, immortal composer, were alive today, he would very 
likely plead: “If you love me or my compositions, or anybody’s compositions, 
tune your piano!” 7 

After the past winter, with its extremely hard weather conditions, pianos need 
tuning more than ever. All pianos need tuning at least twice a year. Three or 
four times a year are better. This year, at any rate, have your piano, the finest ) 
object of furniture in your home, properly inspected and put in order. | 


Sherman, Clay & Co.’s coastwide organization maintains an expert tuning and 
repair department, the largest and most widely experienced in the West. 
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VERDI’S “REQUIEM” 


COMPOSED IN MEMORY OF ALESSANDRO MANZONI 
For Four Solo Voices, Chorus and Orchestra 





1. REQUIEM AND KYRIE (Requiem e Kyrie) 


Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, Bass and Chorus 


2. DAY OF ANGER (Dies irae) 
From the Accursed (Confutatis), Solo Bass 
Sadly Groaning, Guilty Feeling (Ingemisco), Solo Tenor 
Ah! Remember (Recordare), Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano 
King of Glories (Rex tremendae), Quartet and Chorus 
What Affliction (Quid sum miser), Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano 
and Tenor 
Now the Record (Liber scriptus), Mezzo-Soprano and Chorus 
Hark the Trumpet (Tuba mirum), Chorus 
Day of Anger (Dies irae), Chorus 
Ah! What Weeping (Lacrymosa), Quartet and Chorus 





3. OH, LORD GOD (Domine Jesu) 


Offertory for Soprano, Mezzo- Soprano, ‘Tenor and Bass 


4. HOLY (Sanctus) 
Fugue for Two Choirs 


5. LAMB OF GOD (Agnus Dei) 


Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano and Chorus 


6. LIGHT ETERNAL (Lux aeterna) 


Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor and Bass 


7. LORD, DELIVER MY SOUL (Libera me) 


Solo for Soprano, Chorus and final Fugue 
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NOTES 


Following the death of Rossini, November 13, 1868, a group of Italian 
composers conceived the idea of collaborating in the composition of ‘a grand 
Mass to be performed in the cathedral at Bologna once every hundred years on 
the centenary of Rossini’s death. Each of the composers was assigned one of 
the thirteen numbers which were to comprise the work, Verdi writing the final 
“Libera me.” The task was finished, but when the Mass was taken as a whole, 
the various parts formed a musical Joseph’s coat, a lack of symmetry and co- 
herence in treatment being too evident that the project went no further. 


However, Verdi's “Libera me” so attracted the attention of Signor Maz- 
zucato that he persuaded Verdi to compose a complete Requiem Mass in mem- 
ory of Alessandro Manzoni, the poet-patriot, who had just died, using the 
original “Libera me” asa nucleus. Verdi assented, and immediately commenced 
the work, the first performance being given in the Church of San Marco at 
Milan, May 22, 1874, the anniversary of Manzoni’s death. Three performances 
were later given at La Scala, Milan, the first of which was conducted by the 
composer, and within a short time it was heard throughout Europe. 


No. 1. REQUIEM AND KYRIE (Requiem e Kyrie) 
Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, Bass and Chorus 


Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine: Rest eternal, grant them Lord; 

Et lux perpetua luceat eis. And let light perpetual shine upon them. 
Te decet hymnus, Deus, in Sion There shall be singing to Thee in Sion, 
Et tibi reddetur votum in Jerusalem. And pray’r shall go up to Thee in Jerusa- 
Exaudi orationem meam. lem. 

Ad te omnis caro veniet. Give ear to my supplication. 

Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine; Unto Thee shall all flesh come. 

Et lux perpetua luceat eis. Rest eternal, grant them, Lord, 

Kyrie eleison, And let light perpetual shine upon them. 
Christe eleison. Kyrie eleison, 


Christe eleison. 


No. 2. DAY OF ANGER (Dies irae) 


Dies erae, dies illa, Day of anger, day of trouble, 
Solvet saeclum in favilla: Time shall perish like a bubble. 
Teste, David, cum Sibylla. So spake David and the Sibyl. 
Quantus tremor est futurus, How each heart shall beat with terror, 
Quando Judex est venturus, When the Judge comes, truth to mirror, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus! Strictly weighing mortal error! 
HARK, THE TRUMPET (Tuba mirum) 

Chorus 
Tuba mirum spargens sonum, Hark! the trumpet sound appalling, 
Per sepulchra regionum, Earth's sepultur’d dead upcalling. 
Coget omnes ante thronum. Round the Lord’s throne prostrate falling, 
Mors stupebit et natura, Death with wonder is enchained, 
Cum resurget creatura, When man from his grasp regained, 
Judicanti responsura. Stands before the Judge arraigned. 


NOW THE RECORD (Liber scriptus) 
Mezzo-Soprano and Chorus 


Liber scriptus proferetur, Now the record shall be cited, 

In quo totum continetur, Wherein all things stand indited, 
Unde mundus judicetur, Whence the world shall be requited, 
Dies irae! ~ Day of anger! 

Judex ergo cum sedebit, When to judgment all are bidden, 
Quidquid latet, apparebit; Nothing longer shall be hidden; 


Nil inultum remanebit. Not a trespass go unsmitten. 














WHAT AFFLICTION (Quid sum miser) ~ eae 
Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano and Tenor 


Quid sum, miser! tunc dicturus, What affliction mine exceeding? - 
Quem patronum rogaturus. Who shall stand forth for me pleading, 
Cum vix justus sit securus? When the just man aid is needing? 


KING OF GLORIES (Rex tremendae) 
Quartet and Chorus 


Rex tremendae majestatis! King of glories, bright and glowing! 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, Grace on whom thou wilt bestowing, 
Salva me, fons pietatis! Save me, Lord, with mercy flowing! 
Salva me, Salva me. Save me, Lord, Save me. 


AH! REMEMBER (Recordare) 
Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano 


Recordare, Jesu pie, Ah! remember, Jesus blessed, 

Quod sum causa tuae viae. For me Thy path was oppressed. 

Ne me perdas illa die. Save me then, by fear distressed. 
Quaerens me, sedisti lassus; For my sake, thou sat’st down weary, 
Redemisti, crucem passus; Thy cross bearing, meek and cheery; 
Tantus labor non sit cassus, Fruitless be not toil so dreary. 

Juste Judex ultionis, Justice, vengeance, ye appall me, 
Donum fac remissionis From my sins, Lord, disenthrall me, 
Ante diem rationis. Ere to answer thou dost call me. 


SADLY GROANING, GUILTY FEELING (Ingemisco) 


Solo Tenor 
Ingemisco tamquam reus, Sadly groaning, guilty feeling, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus: O’er my visage blushes stealing: 
Supplicanti parce Deus. Lord, Oh, spare me, lowly kneeling. 
Qui Mariam absolvisti, Thou who Mary’s sin forgavest, 
Et latronem exaudisti, Who to hear the thief vouchsafedst, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. Unto me bright hope thou gavest. 
Preces meae non sunt dignae, Though my sad pray'rs breath be wasting, 
Sed tu bonus fac benigne, Kindly glances on me casting, 
Ne perenni cremer igne. Save me from flames everlasting, 
Inter oves locum praesta, With thy sheep, Lord, deign to rate me, 
Et ab haedis me sequestra; From the wicked separate me, 
Statuens in parte dextra: At Thy right do Thou instate me: 


FROM THE ACCURSED (Confutatis) 


Bass Solo 
Confutatis maledictis, From the accursed and rejected, 
Flammis acribus addictis, Doom'd to fiery flames convicted, 
Voca me cum benedictis, Call me forth with thine elected. 
Oro supplex et acclinis, Lo! I pray, a suppliant sighing, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis Dark remorse my heart updrying, 
Gere curam mei finis. Heed me at the hour of dying. 


AH! WHAT WEEPING (Lacrymosa) 
Quartet and Chorus 


Lacrymosa dies illa! Ah! what weeping on that morrow 

Qua resurget ex favilla When a man’s ashes form shall borrow, 
Judicandus homo reus Judgment guilty shall declare him! 
Huic ergo parce Deus. In Thy mercy, Lord, then spare him. 
Pie Jesu Domine, Gentle Jesus, Gracious Lord, 


Dona eis requiem. Grant them Thy eternal rest. 
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No. 3. 


Domine, Jesu Christe, 

Rex gloriae, libera animas 

Omnium fidelium defunctorum | 

De poenis inferni et de profundo lacu. 

Libera eas de ore leonis, 

Ne absorbeat eas tartarus, 

Ne cadante in obscurum. 

Signifer sanctus Michael repraesentet eas 

In lucem sanctam. 

Quam olim Abrahae promisisti et semini 
ejus. 

Hostias et preces tibi, Domine, laudis 
offerimus, 

Tu suscipe pro animabus illis, 

Quarum hodie memoriam facimus, 

Fac eas, Domine, de morte transire ad 
vitam. 


No. 4. HOLY (Sanctus) 
Fugue for Two Choirs 


Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, 

Dominus Deus Sabaoth, 

Pleni sunt coeli et terra gloria tua. 
Hosanna in exelsis, 

Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini. 


No. 5. 


Agnus Dei, 
Qui tollis peccata mundi, 
Dona eis requiem sempiternam 


No. 6. LIGHT ETERNAL (Lux aeterna) 
Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor and Bass 


Lux aeterna luceat eis, 
Domine, 

Cum Sanctis tuis in aeternum 
Quia pius es. 

Requiem aeternam dona eis. 


No. 7. LORD, DELIVER MY SOUL (Liberma me) 


OH, LORD GOD (Domine Jesu) 
Offertorio for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor and Bass 


LAMB OF GOD (Agnus Dei) 
Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano and Chorus 


O, Lord Christ Jesue, 

King of Glory, deliver Thou 

The souls of all them that died 

In the faith of Jesue from pains everlast- 


ing, 
And the abyss unfathom’d. 
Deliver them from the mouth of the lion, 
Lest the jaws of the pit shall swallow them. 
Lest they lie in the utter darkness. 
But let Holy Michael, leader of hosts, 
Bring them into Thy holy splendor. 
As unto Abraham Thou didst promise 
And to his seed forever. 
Sacrifice and pray’r unto Thee. 
Lord, offer we with praises. 
Accept Thou these now for the souls 
Of them, Lord, for whose sake 
We do in memory hold this day. 
Make them to pass, O Lord, from death 
Unto life everlasting. 


Holy, Holy, Holy, 

Lord God of Sabaoth, 

Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory, 

Hosanna in the highest, 

Blessed is he who comes in the name of 
the Lord. 


Lamb of God, 
That takest away the sins of the world, 
Grant them eternal rest. 


Let light eternal shine upon them, 
O Lord God, 

As on Thy Saints, now and ever, 
For Thou art good, 

Grant them rest eternal. 





Solo for Soprano, Chorus and final Fugue : ' 


Libera me, Domine, de morte aeterna 

In die illa tremenda, 

Quando coeli movendi sunt et terra 
Dum veneris judicare saeculum per ignem. 
Tremens factus sum ego et timeo, 

Dum discussio venerit atque ventura ira; 
Dies irae, dies illa, 

Calamitatis et miseriae, 

Dies magna et amara valde, 

Libera me! 


Lord, deliver my soul from the doom 
Of eternal death, ) 
In the dread day of judgment; | 
When the heaven and earth 
Shall both be moved; i 
When Thou shalt come in the midst of fire 
To judge the whole world. 

Full of terror am I, and of dreadful fear 
At the judgment that shall come, 

And at the coming of Thy wrath, 

Day of anger, day of trouble, 
Of utter confusion and despondency, 
And most biter sorrow. 

O, Lord, deliver my soul! 
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Pro gramme 


1. Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” - - Rimsky-Korsakow 


The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship 
The Narrative of the Kalendar Prince 


The Young Prince and the Young Princess 
Festival at Bagdad—The Sea—The Ship Goes to Pieces 


on a Rock Surmounted by a Bronze Statue of a 
Warrior—Conclusion 


This opulent, richly melodic and flamingly colored Oriental 
suite is a daring and brilliant attempt to translate into music some 
of the tales told the Sultan Shahriar by the Sultana Scheherazade, 
in the “Arabian Nights.’’ It will be remembered that these thou- 
sand-and-one tales, each taking one night to relate, were made so 
interesting by the Sultana that Shahriar spared her life, despite his 
oath to put to death each one of his wives after the first night. The 
stories chosen by the composer are the ones indicated above, a 
single theme, that of Scheherazade, which is mostly assigned to the 
solo violin and represents the Sultana in the narrative, links the four 
movements together. 


The first movement opens with a theme and accompanying 
figure suggestive of the sea. Then follows the Scheherazade theme, 
introducing the story-teller. The elaboration of these themes, and 
an additional one which might be termed ‘The Ship,’’ constitutes 
the contents of this movement. In the second movement, after the 
Scheherazade motive, the bassoon over a drone bass begins the 
Kalendar Prince's narrative, the same subject closing the movement. 
The third movement begins with a charming romanza, while the 
second theme, brought forth by the clarinet, is one of the most 
ingratiating in the whole work. A new episode presents the most 
bizarre effects, and is given an Oriental coloring by the fantastic 
use of the triangle, tambourine, cymbals and drum. The final 
movement opens with a suggestion of the original sea motive, fol- 
lowed by the Scheherazade motive, played by the solo violin, 
which then leads into the revels of the festival, beginning with a 
dance figure played by two flutes. This figure, together with themes 
from the earlier parts of the work, develops into a wild dance, 
which waxes more and more furious until at last the trombones 
thunder forth the sea motive in ominous tones, But that does not 
stop the merry-making and dancing, which continue until the vessel, 
storm driven, crashes on the magnetic rocks, When all is serene 











once more, the motive of Scheherazade again appears. The Sul- 
tana is ready to go on with another story, but the Sultan has re- 


lented his vow and all is peaceful. 


Intermission 


. Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, for Violin - Saint-Saens 


MISHEL PIASTRO 


The first important work for violin and orchestra to be written 
by Saint-Saens was his Concerto in A major. The work had sev- 
eral performances, but the composer decided to revise it. The first 
movement he used for a Concertpiece in A major, while the second 
and third movements were given the title of Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso. The Rondo is a bravura piece, developing 
the whole virtuoso équipment in a most attractive form. The music 
has a decided Spanish character, being an idealization of the popu- 
lar Spanish dance, the Fandango, and its capricious rhythm is 


irresistible. 


. Caprice Viennois ” - . - - - Kreisler 


The Caprice Viennois (Cradle Song), by Fritz Kreisler, the 
eminent violinist, is one of his best known violin compositions, pos- 
sessing the touch of sadness and graceful rhythm characteristic of 
his other Viennese pieces. Although originally a violin solo, the 
composer has also arranged it for piano solo, while the orchestra- 
tion played this evening was arranged by Alfred Hertz. 


4. Ballet Suite from ‘“‘Le Cid” - - - - Massenet 


Castillane 
Andalouse 
Aragonaise 
Aubade 
Catalane 
Madrilene 


Navarraise 


Massenet’s opera, “Le Cid,’’ the story of which is based on 
the adventures of the national hero of Spain, was produced at the 











Grand Opera in Paris, November 30, 1885. It was a very success- 
ful work. While the action is founded on Racine’s drama of the 
same name, Massenet followed the will of the French public and 
included a ballet in each of the four acts. The music for these 
ballets has been formed into an orchestral suite. While the various 
numbers are not built on actual Spanish melodies, they are largely 
imitative of the music of the different provinces of Spain. The first 
is the Castillane, typical of old Castile. Then comes the Ara- 
gonaise, which is a spirited, highly colored dance of Aragon. The 
Aubade is a charming morning serenade with an imitation of guitar 
and mandolin music. The Madrilene is the dance of Madrid, 
divided into two parts. The first is languorous and dreamy, the 
second animated and boisterous. The closing number is the Navar- 
raise, reflecting that spirit of braggadocio which has always been 
characteristic of the people of Navarre. 
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In my 
name— 


Tune 
your piano! 


‘ >: 
Pine YP 


Many people do not know that a piano 
ever needs tuning. Millions neglect the 
simple precaution of having this impor- 
tant investment inspected with regularity 
by an expert. 


Yet the strings of even a small upright 
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pounds—tons! 


These 220 or more strings are the voice of your instrument. The least altera- 
tion in their tension will give an impure note. 


If Ludwig van Beethoven, immortal composer, were alive today, he would very 
likely plead: “If you love me or my compositions, or anybody’s compositions, 
tune ‘your piano!” 


After the past winter, with its extremely hard weather conditions, pianos need 
tuning more than ever. All pianos need tuning at least twice a year. Three or 
four times a year are better. This year, at any rate, have your piano, the finest 

object of furniture in your home, properly inspected and put in order. 





! Sherman, Clay & Co.’s coastwide organization maintains an expert tuning and 
repair department, the largest and most widely experienced in the West. 


Please Phone Sutter 6000 





Sherman lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 


Mission Street near Twenty-first 

Fillmore Street near Post 

Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 

| Telegraph Ave. and Channing Way, Berkeley 
3420 E. Fourteenth Street, Fruitvale 
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Fray, Aprit 13, 1928 Z 


8:20 P. M. — 


“The Passion of Our Lord 
According to St. Matthew” 


JoHANN SEBASTIAN BacH 


The Audience is Requested to Refrain from Applause 


PART I. 
PROLOGUE 


Double Chorus 
Come, ye Daughters, share my anguish, 
See Him! Whom? The Bridegroom see; 
See Him? How? So like a lamb; 
See it! What? His love untold! 
Look! Look where? on our offence! 
Look on Him, betrayed and sold, 
On the cruel cross to languish. 


Chorale 
O Lamb of God most holy, 
Who on the cross did languish; 
O Saviour, meek and lowly, 
Who suffered bitter anguish, 
Have mercy on us, O Jesu. 


Tur ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE PASSION 
Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 

When Jesus had finished all these say- 

ings, He said to His disciples: Ye know 

that after two days is the Passover, and 

the Son of Man shall be deliver’d up to 

be crucified. 


Chorale 
O Blessed Jesu, how hast thou offended, 
That now on Thee such judgment has 
descended? 
Of what misdeed hast Thou to make 
confession? 
Of what transgression? 


THe RuLers ConspPirE AGAINST 
CHRIST 
Recitative (Tenor) 

Then assembled the chief priests and 
the scribes together, and the elders of 
the people unto the palace of the high 
priest, who was called Caiaphas; and 
they consulted how they Jesue by craft 
might take and kill Him. They said, 
however :— 


Double Chorus 


Not upon the feast, for fear there may 
be an uproar among the people. 


Recitative (Tenor) 


Tue ANOINTING AT BETHANY 
Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the 
home of Simon the leper, there came 
to Him a woman, who had a box of 
precious ointment, and poured it on 
His head, as He reclined at meat. But 


when His disciples saw it, they had in- 
dignation, and said:— 


Chorus 
Wherefore wilt thou be so wasteful? 
For this ointment could be sold for 
much, and to the poor be given. 


Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 
And Jesus, perceiving it, said unto them: 
Wherefore trouble Ye the woman? It 
is a good work that she hath done. For 
Ye have always the poor with you, but 
Me yet have not always. For in that 
she hath poured this ointment on My 
body, it has been done to prepare Me 
for My burial. Truly, I say to you: 
Wherever this gospel shall be preached 
in all the world, shall also be told, in 
her remembrance, what she hath done. 


Recitative (Alto) 
Thou dear Redeemer, Mine, 
If Thy disciples murmur loudly 
Against this woman here, 
Who fain with ointment dear 
For burial maketh ready. 
These humble tears, O Lord, allow, 
With which my eyes are overflowing 
An unction on Thy head to pour. 


THE TREASON OF JUDAS 
Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 
Then one of the twelve disciples, whose 
name was Judas Iscariot, when unto the 
chief priests, and said: What will ye 
give me, if I to you deliver Him? And 
they offer’d him thirty silver pieces. 
And from that time sought he oppor- 
tunity that he might betray Him. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE PASSION 
Recitative (Tenor) 
Now on the first day of the feast of 
unleaven’d bread came the disciples to 
Jesus, and said unto Him:— 
Chorus 
Where wilt Thou that we prepare for 
Thee to eat the Passover? 
Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 
He said: Go ye into the city to such 
a man, and say to him: The Master 


saith to thee: My time is at hand; I 
will keep at my house the Passover, 








with my disciples. The disciples did 
as Jesus had appointed, and made ready 
the Passover. And when evening came, 
He sat down with the twelve and as 
they did eat, He said: Verily, I say to 
you: One of you shall betray Me. And 
they grew exceedingly sad, and they 
began, ev'ry one of them to say unto 
Him :— 


Chorus 


Lord, is it I? 


Chorale 


The sorrows Thou art bearing, 
With none their burdens sharing, 
On me they ought to fall. 

The torture Thou art feeling, 
Thy patient love revealing, 

"Tis I that should endure it all. 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE EUCHARIST 


Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 

He answered them, and said: He who 
his hand with Me in the dish hath 
dipped, even he shall betray Me. The 
Son of Man goeth now away, as of Him 
it hath been written; but woe unto that 
man by whom the Son of Man hath 
been betrayed! It had been better, yea 
better for him if he had not been born. 
Then answered Judas, he that betrayed 
Him, and said: Lord, is it I? He said 
unto him: Thou sayest. And as they 
were eating, Jesus took bread, blessed 
it, and broke it, and gave it to His dis- 
ciples, and said. Take, eat, this is My 
Body. And He took the cup and gave 
thanks, and gave it to them, saying: 
Drink ye all of it; this is My Blood of 
the New Testament, which is shed for 
many, for the remission of sins. I say 
to you, I will not drink henceforth of 
the fruit of the vine, until the day when 
I drink it new with you in My Father's 
kingdom. 


Recitative (Soprano) 

Although my eyes with tears o’erflow, 

Since Jesus now must from us go, 

His gracious promise doth the soul uplift, 

His Flesh and Blood (O precious gift) 

Doth He bequeath into my hand. 

As He while in the world did love His 
own, 

So now with love unchanging, 

He loves them still unto the end. 


AT THE Mount oF OLIves 


Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 

And when they had sung a hymn of 
_ praise together, they went out into the 
Mount of Olives. Then said Jesus unto 
them: This very night ye shall be of- 
fended because of Me. For it hath 
been written: I will smite the Shep- 
herd, and the sheep of the flock shall 
be scattered abroad. But when I am 
risen again, then I will go before you 
into Galilee. 





Peter’s DENIAL ForETOLD By CHrist 


Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 
Peter then answered, and said unto 
Him: Tho’ all men be offended because 
of Thee, yet I will never be offended. 
Jesus said unto him: Verily I say unto 
Thee, that this night, ere yet the cock 
croweth, thou wilt thrice deny me. 
Peter said unto Him: Though I should 
‘die with Thee, yet will I not deny Thee. 
And likewise said also all the disciples. 


Chorale 
Here will I stay beside Thee, 
Lord, do not me disdain! 
Whatever woe betide Thee, 
Here steadfast I remain. 
When bitter pain shall hold Thee 
In agony opprest, 
Then, then will I enfold Thee 
Within my loving breast! 


THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN 


Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 
Then came Jesus with them unto a place 
called Gethsemane, and said to the dis- 
ciples: Sit ye here, while I go yonder 
and pray. My soul is very sad, e’en 
unto. death; tarry here, and watch with 
e 


Solo (Tenor) With Chorus* 


I would beside my Lord be watching, 
Then laid to rest our sins will be! 


Curist’s PRAYER IN THE GARDEN 
Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 


And He went a little farther, and fell 
down upon His face, and prayed, and 
said: My Father, if possible, wilt Thou 
let this cup pass from Me: yet not as 
I will, but as Thou wilt. And He came 
to His disciples and found them sleeping 
and said unto Peter: Could ye not 
watch with me one hour? Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation. 
The Spirit is indeed willing, but the 
flesh is weak. He went away a second 
time, prayed, and said: My Father, if 
this cup may not pass away from Me, 
except I drink it, Thy will be done. 


Chorale 


Now may the will of God be done! 
His will I would not alter. 

His help is near to every one, 

Let not our courage falter. 

In all our need, Our Friend indeed, 
How tenderly He chideth. 

To Him hold fast: He builds to! last 
Who still in God confideth. 


THE BETRAYAL AND ARREST me 
Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 


Now he that betrayed Him had given 
them a signal and had said. Whom- 
soever I shall kiss, that is He: Him take 
ye. And straightway came he to Jesus 
and said: All hail to Thee, of Master! 


*Solo Oboe—C. ADDIMANDO 










And kissed Him. Jesus said unto him: 
My friend, wherefore art thou come? 
Then instantly they came, and laid 
hands on Jesus and took Him. 


CHRIST IS BOUND AND Lep INTO 
THE CIty 


Duet (Soprano and Alto) 
With Chous 


Alas! my Jesus now is taken. 
and stars 

Have in sorrow night forsaken; 

For my Jesus now is taken. 

He’s led away, ah! they have bound 
Him. 

Away, away, all pity banished! 

Ye lightnings, ye thunders, in clouds 
are ye vanished? 


Moon 


Then open, O fierce, flaming pit, all thy _ 


terrors engulf them, devour them, 
destroy them, o’erwhelm them, in 
wrathfullest mood. . 

O! blast the betrayer, the murderous 
brood! 


THE CHRISTIAN SOUL BEWAILS THE 
FRAILTY OF MANKIND 


Chorale 


O man, bewail thy sin so great; 

For which, from His supernal state, 
Christ came on earth to suffer. 

To life did He restore the dead. 
He healed the sick, the hungry fed, 
Until the day of anguish, 

When He for us was offered up, 
To drink for all the bitter cup, 
Upon the cross to languish. 


PART II. 


PROLOGUE 
THE DAUGHTER OF ZION SEEKS THE SAVIOR 


Aria (Alto) With Chorus 
Ah! now is my Savior gone! 
Whither went He? Can I behold it? 
Ah! my Lamb in tiger's clutches! 
Ah! om is my Savior gone? 

Ah! how shall I find an answer, 

When my anxious soul shall ask me: 

Ah! where is my Savior gone? 

Whither has thy friend departed, 

O thou fairest of all women? 

| Whither has thy friend gone aside? 

O! would we knew the way to find Him. 


IN THE CourT oF CAIAPHAS 


Recitative (Tenor) 
And they that had laid hold on Jesus 
led Him away to the high priest called 
Caiaphas, with whom all the scribes 
and the elders were assembled. 


Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 

And the high priest answered and said 
unto Him: I adjure Thee by the living 
God that Thou tell us, whether Thou be 
the Christ the Son of God. Jesus said 
unto Him: Thou sayest. Yet I say 
unto you: Henceforth, ‘twill come to 
pass, that ye shall see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven. Then 
the high priest rent his garments, and 
said: He hath spoken blasphemy; what 
further need of witness? Behold, now 
ye have heard the blasphemy yourselves. 
What think ye? They answered him, 
and said:— 


Double Chorus 
He is guilty of death! 
sate Recitative (Tenor) 
And then did they spit in His face, and 
buffeted Him. Others smote Him with 
the palms of their hands, and said: — 
Double Chorus 


Now tell us, Thou Christ, by whom 
Thou art struck? 


Chorale 
O Lord, who dares to smite Thee, 
And falsely to indict Thee? 
Deride and mock Thee so? 
Thou canst not need confession, 
Who knowest not transgression, 
As we and all our children know. 


PETER’S DENIAL 


Recitative (Soprano, Tenor and Bass) 
Peter was sitting without, in the court; 
and there came to him a maid, and 
said: And thou also wast with Jesus 
the Galilean. But he denied it before 
them all, and said: I know not what 
thou sayest. And when He was in the 
porch, he was seen by another maid, 
who said to them that were there: This 
one also was with Jesus of Nazareth, 
and again he denied it all with an oath. 


Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 

And Peter then began to curse and to 
swear, I do not know the man. And 
immediately the cock crew. Then Peter 
thought about the word of Jesus which 
said unto him: Before the cock croweth, 
thou shalt deny Me thrice. Then went 
he out, and wept bitterly. 

Aria (Alto)* 

O pardon me, my God, 

And on my tears have pity. Look on me, 
Heart and eyes do weep to Thee, 

To Thee bitterly. 

Recitative (Soprano, Tenor and Bass) 
Now upon that feast, the governor was 
wont to release unto the people a pris- 
oner, whom they would. And at that 
time there was among the prisoners a 
notable one called Barabbas. And when 
they were come together, Pilate said 
unto them: Now whether of the twain 
here will ye that I release to you? They 
answered :— 

Double Chorus 
Barabbas. 


*Solo Violin—MISHEL PIASTRO 








Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 
And Pilate said to them: And what 
shall I do now with Jesus, to whom they 
give the name of Christ? They all said: — 
Double Chorus 
Let Him be crucified! 
Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 
The governor answered: What evil 
hath he done? 
Recitative (Soprano) 
He hath done only good to all. 
To blind folk sight He has restored; 
The lame again are walking; 
He told us of His Father's word, 
He driveth devils forth; 
The mourners hath He comforted; 
In Him a friend the sinner found; 
Beside, my Jesus nought hath done. 
Aria (Soprano) * 
From love unbounded my Saviour dieth, 
For sin He dies, who sin hath none; 
Lest the eternal doom, that lieth 
Over all beneath the sun, 
Be against my soul accounted. 


THE SCOURGING 
Recitative (Tenor) 
Then he released Barabbas unto them, 
and when he had scourged Jesus, forth- 
with he delivered Him, to be crucified. 


Recitative (Alto) 


O gracious God! 
Savior bound, 

Now scourge them Him! and smite and 
wound! 

Tormentors, stay your hands! 

Are not your hearts with pity moved 

To see such anguish meekly bourne? 

Ah, no! Your hearts are hard, 

And must be like the rock itself, 

Nay, more unyielding still. 

Have pity, stay your hands! 


Behold, and see the 


THE Crowinc WITH THorns 
Recitative (Tenor) 
Then straightaway the soldiers of the 
governor took Jesus into the common 
hall, and gathered unto Him the whole 
band of soldiers, and stripped Him, and 
put on Him a scarlet robe; and, plait- 
ing a crown of thorns, they put it upon 
His head, and a reed in His right hand, 
and so they bow’d the knee before Him, 
and mocked Him, and said:— 
Double Chorus 
We hail Thee, King of the Jews! 
Recitative (Tenor) 
And then they spit on Him, and with 
the reed they smote Him on the head. 
Chorale 
O Thou with hate surrounded, 
Enduring shame and scorn, 
Whose sacred head is wounded, 
And crown’d with cruel thorn, 
Though praise and adoration 
Be now denied to Thee, 
And Thine but execration, 
Accept them, Lord, from me. 


Tue Way or THE Cross 
Recitative (Tenor) 
And after they had mocked Him, they 
took the robe off from Him, and put His 
Own garments on Him, and led Him 
away to be crucified. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 
Recitative (Tenor) 
And when they were come unto a place 
called’ Golgotha, (that is the place of a 
skull) they gave Him vinegar to drink, 
that was mingled with gall: and when 
He tasted it, He would not drink. And 
after they had crucified Him they parted 
His garments, dividing them by lot. 
And sitting down, they watched Him 
there. And over His head they set up 
His accusation written, namely: This is 
Jesus, the King of the Jews. And with 
Him two thieves were crucified, one 
on the right hand, and one on the left. 


Recitative (Tenor) 
And also the chief priests mocking Him, 
with the scribes and the elders, said:— 


Double Chorus 

He saved others, Himself He cannot 
save. If He be King of Israel, let Him 
come down now from the cross, and 
then we will believe Him. He in God 
hath trusted: let Him deliver Him now, 
if He will, for He hath said: I am the 
Son of God. 


Recitative (Tenor) 
He was reviled also by the robbers, who 
were crucified with Him. 


Recitative (Alto) 
Ah! Golgotha! unhappy Golgotha! 
The Lord of Glory here ‘mid shame and 

scorn must perish; 

The blessed Saviour of the world 
Upon th’ accursed tree now hangs; 
The Lord, who heaven and earth created, 
Of life and light is now bereft; 
The sinless here for sin must perish; 
Ah, how this grief doth pierce my soul! 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST 
Recitative (Tenor and Bass) 
And from the sixth hour there was a 
darkness over all the land, until. the 
ninth hour. And about the ninth hour 
Jesus cried aloud, and said: Eli, Eli, 
lama _sabachthani! That is: My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me! 


Recitative (Tenor) 
And again Jesus cried aloud, and de- 
parted. 


Chorale 


When I too am departing, 

Then part Thou not from me. 
On death's lone journey starting, 
My soul will feel for Thee! 
When near my end I languish, 
All other comfort vain, 

Then draw me out of anguish, 
By Thine own woe and pain. 


*Solo Flute—ANTHONY LINDEN 

















AFTER THE CRUCIFIXION 


Recitative (Tenor) 

And then, behold! the veil of the tem- 
ple was rent in twain, from the top unto 
the bottom. And the earth did quake, 


and the rocks rent. And the tombs 
gave up their dead, and there arose 
many bodies of the saints, that were 
sleeping, and came out of the graves 
after His resurrection, and went into the 
holy city, and appeared unto many. 
Now the centurion and they that were 
with him, and were watching Jesus, 
when they saw the earthquake, and those 


Go! loving soul, ask thou it. . 

Go! be it thine, the lifeleés Saviour’s 
body, 

O wondrous gift! O precious, holy 
burden. 


THE BuRIAL 


Recitative (Tenor) 


And Joseph took the body, and wrapped 
it in a clean linen cloth, and laid it in 
his own new tomb, which he had hewn 
out in the rock; and having rolled a 
great stone to the door of the tomb, he 
went away. 


Recitative (Soprano, Alto, Tenor and 
Bass) With Chorus. 
And now the Lord to rest is laid. 


things that were done, they feared 
greatly, and said:— 


Chorus 


Truly this was the Son of God. 


Recitative (Tenor) 

At eventide there came a rich man of 
Arimathea, called Joseph, who himself 
was a disciple of Jesus. He went to 
Pilate, and begged of him the body of 
Jesus. Then Pilate commanded the body 
to be delivered. 


AT THE DESCENT FROM THE Cross 


Recitative (Bass) 

At evening, hour of calm and rest, 

Was Adam's fall made manifest. 

At evening too, the Lord’s redeeming 
love; 

At evening homeward turned the dove, 

And bore the olive leaf as token. 

O beauteous time! O evening hour! 

Our lasting peace is now with God made 
sure, 

For Jesus hath His cross endured. 

His body sinks to rest. 


His task is o'er, for all our sins He 
hath atoned. 

O weary, broken body! 

See! with repentent tears we would be- 
dew it, 

Which our offence to such a death has 
brought. 

My soul shall bless Thee all my days 
with thousand thanks, 

That Thou hast deemed it worth the 
sacrifice. 

My Jesu, rest in peace. 


Double Chorus 


In deepest grief here sit we weeping, 
Hearts turned to Thee, O Saviour blest; 
Rest Thee softly, softly rest. 

Long, ye weary limbs, lie sleeping. 
This cold stone above Thy head, 

Shall to many a careworn conscience 

Be a sweet refreshing pillow; 

Here the soul find peaceful bed. 

Closed in bliss divine 

Slumber now the weary eyes. 








STEINWAY 


The instrument of the immortals 
and the piano of the home 


Choose your piano carefully. 
Choose it as you would choose 
an intimate member of your. 
family circle. Choose it for 
qualities that will endure. 


Let your choice, if possible, be 
a STEINWAY.. There is no other 
piano of qualities more endur- 
ing—of distinction so immedi- 
ately recognized. 
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Program Notes 


The stringed section is often spoken of as the most im- 
portant part of the symphony orchestra. Not only does 
it outnumber all the rest of the orchestra put together, but 


it is responsible for more variety of tonal effects. There 


are in fact twelve distinct ways by which stringed instru- 


ments may produce tones. 


We will consider four of these today: 


. The most common style of the violin, viola, cello or 
bass is a smooth “legato,” melodic and expressive. The 
composer uses a slur to indicate which notes are to be 
played in a single bow-stroke. 


Examples from “Danse Macabre,” Volga Boatman. 


. The opposite to “legato” is “staccato.” These notes, 
which are short and quick, may be produced by the 
stopping the bow on the string, in which case the tone 
ceases at once. 


Example—Haydn Symphony 


. A tone produced by tapping the strings with the back 
of the bow is called “col legno,” meaning, with the 
wood. This effect is too light for solo use, and is rare 
even in orchestral work, being suitable only for special 
effects. 


Example— “Danse Macabre” 


. The string “tremolo,” an exciting sound produced by 
agitating the bow to and fro on the string, was orig- 
inated by Monteverde in 1624. 


Example—After the cock crows, in ““Danse Macabre” 











Marcu MILITAIRE 


Franz Schubert was born in Vienna in 1797 and died in 
1828. This composition was originally written for the 
piano and has been admirably orchestrated by Leopold 
Damrosch, father of Walter Damrosch. 


In this number the strings play “legato” and “staccato” 
a great deal of the time. Little bells are used in this score. 
They also play “pizzato,”’ which means plucking the 
string with the finger. This is a method we will more 
carefully consider at a later concert. 


BYMPHONYOAN Me nod ere ee Josef Haydn 


The “Surprise” Symphony was the 140th of Haydn’s 
149 symphonies. Written in London on one of his two 
visits there, it is one of his best and most popular works. 


Haydn had a more cheerful life than many of the great 
composers. At six he was singing in church. At fourteen 
he was leading soprano in St. Stephen’s, Vienna. Thus 
he grounded himself in the best music of his day by the 
best possible method—singing it. He was born of humble 
parents and had a hard struggle to make a living after 
leaving the choir. He studied composition by himself and 
began to write for the orchestra. In those days an or’ 
chestra consisted of any group of instruments that could 
be gathered together. It was never the same. Haydn felt 
the need of standardizing the orchestra and succeeded, 
during his lifetime, in establishing a symphony orchestra 
as consisting of the following instruments: Two flutes, 
two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, two 
kettle drums and strings. ‘The string section was much 
smaller than it is today. There are now as many first 
violins as he considered necessary for the whole string 








section. Haydn had usually six first violins, four second 
violins, two violas, two ‘celli and two bassi (double 
basses). Some of his later works include two clarinets. 


Haydn is, then, the “Father of the Orchestra.” His 
“child” began to grow almost immediately. Beethoven, 
who came directly after Haydn, added clarinets per- 
manently, and also trombones. Wagner and Berlioz in- 
creased the French horns to four and even six, added the 
bass clarinet, English horn, tubas, contra bassoon, more 
kettle drums, side drums and bass drum. Wagner in- 
creased the wood wind to three of each. Tschaikowsky 
added the celesta (see last year’s program), and modern 
composers are adding anything and everything that will 
produce sound, from the record of a nightingale’s song 
to airplane propellers. 


But to return to Haydn. A Prince Esterhaz, of Eisen- 
stadt heard Haydn’s music and invited him to become his 
composer. This was not an unusual thing in those days, 
when music depended upon nobility for its support. 


Haydn found himself in a magnificent palace with his 
own orchestra, chorus and soloists, a theatre, a chapel, and 
—no music. So Haydn had to supply that deficiency by 
composing. Every week saw a new work finished, and, 
what is still better, produced. This period of quiet, happy 
work continued for thirty years, which accounts for his 
enormous number of symphonies, his seventy-seven quar- 
tets and two choral works, the “Creation”? and the 
“Seasons, not to mention about two hundred other works 
for various instruments. 


At the end of this period he was famous throughout 
Europe, and died in 1809 with plenty of money, at the 
age of 77. 











ET ee ba lo ots Petre Me iste ay NCE Franz Schubert 


This is not the Franz Schubert of Vienna, who wrote the 
“Unfinished Symphony,” but a violinist of Dresden. This 
number was originally a violin solo, and has been arranged 
for orchestra by Frederick Stock, director of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. The sound of the bee is obtained 
by the first violins playing very rapid notes in the “legato” 
style, while the other strings play in a different manner. 


HR MBG (Bae ee Le oa Rimsky-Korsakow 


The sound of the bumble bee is different from the 
honey bee. In this composition the strings play a very 
rapid “staccato” to get the desired effect. In these two 
numbers you may detect the difference between the two 
methods—"‘legato” and “‘staccato”—by watching the 
bows of the first violin section on the conductor’s left. 


VOLGA BOATMEN'S SONG...ccccsssssssssseccssssnseeee Russian Folk Song 


Yo-ho! heave ho! Yo-ho! heave ho! 
Pull once more, lads, pull once more. 
? I 
Yo-ho! heave ho! Yo-ho! heave ho! 
Pull once more, lads, pull once more. 

See the birches drawing near, 
Curly birches drawing near, 

. Y . S . . 
Heigh-da-da, heigh-da, heigh-da-da, heigh-da 
Curly birches drawing near. 

7 S 


DPA NIST RVLACIA BR Hee ohne de a a ag Saint Saens 
b. 1835, d. 1921 


Midnight is struck (harp), and the skeletons come 
creeping out of their graves! A wild dance begins. Led 
by “Death” (solo violin) the ghouls work themselves up 
into a frenzy. Suddenly the cock crows (oboe), and all 
sink back into their tombs, for dawn has come. 


The xylophone, an instrument consisting of wooden 
bars struck by hammers held in the hands of the player, 
is prominently used to give the effect of bones. 








Questions 


1. Which number did you enjoy most and why? 


2. Of the two numbers about the Bee, which music gave 
for you the best representation of the insect?’ Can you 
explain why? 


C2 


_ What ideas about Haydn’s music did you get from 
hearing the “Andante” of the Surprise Symphony? 


4 Does this movement conform to the sonata form, as 
studied last year?* If not, what is its plan? 


5. How many distinct parts or sections do you hear in 


the March Militaire? 





*The Sonata form consists of a first theme, a second 
theme on the dominant key, a return to the first theme 
after a “development” section, and the second theme 
on the tonic key. 








6. Which two composers living at the same time first 
brought about the sonata form? This is an important 
question, and one which you will have to look up. 














) « 7. Put Request numbers on this line. 














San Francisco Girls’ Choral Club 


Under the Direction of WHEELER BECKETT 
offers 
Practice in part singing and sight reading. 


Knowledge of correct voice production, avoiding any straining or 
forcing. 


Experience in chorus singing—following the director's beat, making 
attacks, shading, release, and so on. 


The joy and experience of singing with a Symphony Orchestra. 





Good Music is the Best Antidote for Jazz 


TIME: 4:00 to 5:00 o’clock every Friday. 
PLACE: 7th floor, Y. W. C. A., 620 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 








Duo-cA rt 


reproducing piano 


The Duo-Art plays masterpieces 
exactly as recorded by the great pian- 
ists; it plays popular melodies, dance 
numbers, entire operas, lullabies—or 
you can play it yourself, just like any 
other piano. 


The Duo-Art is a great instrument of in- 
struction and inspiration for young people, 
teaching them to know and love all Music. 
Paderewski says of it: 

“Children in the home possessing the Duo-Art 
piano must naturally and unconsciously become 
discriminating listeners... . Whatever musical 
talent a child may possess is stimulated in such 
an atmosphere, and when lessons begin the in- 
structor finds a willing and apt pupil instead of 
one whose view of music is entirely confined 
to uninspiring lessons and practice.” 

Many of the numbers played in the Young 
People’s Symphony Concerts can be heard on 


the Duo-Art. 


Sherman, @lay & Co. 


San Francisco: Kearny and Sutter Sts. 
and 2515 Mission St., near 21st 


Oakland: Fourteenth and Clay Sts. | 


Berkeley: Fruitvale: 


Telegraph at Channing Way 3420 East 14th Street 
And thirty other Pacific Coast Cittes 
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STRING EFFECTS 


At the last concert we considered four of twelve im- 


portant string effects: “legato”; its opposite, ‘“‘staccato”: 
“col legno” and “tremolo.” 


Today we will have examples of “con sordino,” with 


the mute; Sul G or Sul D, meaning G string alone or D 
string alone for a melodic passage; “tremolo legato” during 
which two notes are rapidly alternated but the bow is 
drawn in the smooth legato style, and “‘double stopping” 
playing more than one note at a time. 


‘ 


Con Sorvino. When a mute of wood or metal is 
clamped onto the bridge of the violin it dampens the 
sound making it less powerful and more silvery in 
quality. All the string instruments may play con 
sordino with striking effect. 


Examples—From “The Afternoon of a Faun” 


Playing the higher notes on a low string, such as the 
heavy G string of the violin, produces a thick. heavy 
quality very good for broad melodic effects. 


Example—From “‘Pomp and Circumstance” 


The “legato tremolo” is much used by Wagner and 
the modern composers in general. It gives life to the 
progressions of harmony without making them as 
exciting as the straight “tremolo” produced by agi- 
tating the bow across the strings. The “legato trem- 
olo” is really a sort of trill on widely spaced notes. 


Example-—*“The Afternoon of a Faun” 


The ability to play two notes at once is peculiar 
to the stringed instruments of the orchestra. None 
of the others can do so with the exception of the harp 
which is a stringed instrument of course, although 
not classified in the violin family. This ability on the 
part of the strings comes in very handily for the com- 
poser who wishes to fill out his harmony or strengthen 
certain chords. 


Example—Mozart Symphony 








MOZART 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, born in Salzburg, Austria, 
in 1756, was the greatest child prodigy the world has ever 
known. At four years of age he was playing the harpsi- 
chord well and composed a concerto so difficult that no 
one could play it! His father, a good musician, was his 
teacher. Struck by the rapid progress of his children (for 
his little sister was marvelously gifted, too) the three set 
out to travel. Soon all of Europe was talking about the 
young geniuses. The nobility everywhere showered them 
with gifts and attentions. They journeyed from London 
to Rome giving concerts and playing in the palaces of 
Emperors, Kings and Princes. 


But as Mozart grew older the public interest in him as 
a child musician diminished and at twenty-one years of 
age he had to seek his fortune like other young musicians 
on the merit of his playing and his compositions. He was 
by this time a virtuoso on the violin, the organ, the harp- 
sichord and the viola. He was, thanks to his father, 
thoroughly grounded in counterpoint and harmony. No 
teacher in Europe could find any fault with him. Above 
all, he had that marvelous gift for melody which dis- 
tinguished the great composer from the near-great. 


In spite of this great talent Mozart had a very dis- 
tressing and discouraging time. 

At length he came to Vienna, where the Archbishop 
gave him a position, but put him at the servants’ table and 
heaped other indignities upon him. Besides this, the 
Archbishop paid him very badly and at length Mozart 
could stand it no longer and resigned his post. 


Kind friends took him in and Mozart gave lessons. 
About this time he met Haydn and the two became very 
friendly. They both learned much from each other and 
without jealousy or suspicion played their latest composi- 
tions and criticised each other’s work. Of Mozart, Haydn 
said to his father, “I declare to you before God, as a man 
of honor, that your son is the greatest composer that I 
know, either personally or by reputation; he has taste, 

















and beyond that the most consummate knowledge of the 
art of composition.” 


Mozart, in turn, wrote six quartets and dedicated them 
to Haydn with the preface: “These quartets are the fruits 
of long and arduous toil. It is but his due, for from 
Haydn I first learnt how to compose a quartet.” 


Although he died at the early age of 35, from typhoid 
fever, his works make up an enormous total. Mozart 
wrote music as other people write letters. The G Minor 
Symphony was one of the last of forty-one. His obscure 
funeral is hard to account for in the face of his achieve- 
ments. Jealousies of rivals and the indifference of the 
Emperor of Austria who was his only patron, and at that 
a poor one, are the only explanations. It was a sad ending 
for such a cheerful, even tempered and lovable man. Al 
though one of the world’s greatest geniuses Mozart was 
a most normal likeable person, fond of games and social 
activities, and much respected for his high character and 
his kindness to all struggling musicians. It is astonishing 
that such fine character should be so unappreciated in his 
own time. But then, think of Schubert! 


The plan of the first movement of the G Minor Sym- 
phony played today is the simple one of a first theme, a 
“bridge” to the second theme, a development section and 
a return to the two themes. This is the sonata form which 
was worked out by Haydn and Mozart and perfected a 
few years later by Beethoven. 


The first theme is as follows. You will note that it is 
unusually long. 











The theme of the “Bridge” or connecting link between 
the important first theme and the less important second 
theme of this movement* is as follows: | 





*The word “movement” originated from the fact that this PORTION of 
the symphony was intended to be played at a certain tempo (allegro). 
Symphonies usually have four movements. 


A GLIMPSE INTO MODERN MUSIC 


When one listens to modern music it must be with 
different ears from those used to listen to the older so- 
called ‘‘classical’’ composers such as Haydn, Mozart or 
Beethoven. For example, when one listens to the Mozart 
Symphony in G Minor, one listens to ebb and flow of the 
melody; one recognizes the beauty of the form of the sym- 
phony and admires the smoothness with which Mozart 
passes from one theme to another; one may become ab- 
sorbed with the interesting way the themes are developed 
and passed around to the various instruments both high 
and low. One is thrilled by the beauty of the melodies 
and the charm of the rather steady rhythm. One is not 
often distracted by unusual chords. 


On the other hand a piece of modern music demands 
a different attitude of mind from the listener. He must 
use his ears to detect all sorts of sounds which never 
occur in the older scores. "The modern composer cares 
less for melody and more for harmony. He prefers a 
constantly changing rhythm to a steady rhythm. He 
wishes to make an impression on the listener and stirs his 
imagination by creating peculiar combinations of sounds. 
In short, he wishes to please the ear. The older masters 
wrote to satisfy the heart and mind. The modern com 








poser would often prefer to leave you unsatisfied. Of 
course this is a dangerous way to go about writing music. 
It can easily be carried too far and it takes a really great 
composer to keep his modern tendencies disciplined and 
under control. Debussy has succeeded in doing this and 
there is a surprising amount of good structure in “The 
Afternoon of a Faun.” 


CLAUDE Dersussy, 1862-1918. 


It would be difficult to tell just how much music owes 
to Claude Debussy for opening up an entirely new field 
of harmony and musical expression. He was born in 
1862, one hundred and six years after Mozart. His first 
composition of importance after gaining the Grand Prize 
of Rome when he was 22, was the Blessed Damosel (or- 
chestra and voices). The work was refused because of 
its modern harmonies. In spite of this rebuff Debussy 
remained true to his instincts and convictions about the 
kind of music he wished to express and he finally won 
out. Today his works hardly sound modern at all in com- 
parison with some of the most recent productions of 
present day composers! 


In “The Afternoon of a Faun,” which is scored without 
trombones or trumpets or drums, he obtains the richest 
effects imaginable. One is bathed in delicious sounds and 
may float away on the most beautiful changes of harmony 
with silver threads of hauntingly sweet melodies binding 
all together in one complete unit. And how different 
these themes are from those of Haydn, Mozart or Bee- 
thoven! 








SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


Sir Edward Elgar is one of the most noted of the present 
day British composers. This March is one of his smaller 
works whose popularity rests on the beautiful melody of 
the middle section. At the opening of the recent Wembly 
Exposition in London, words were added and this melody 
was sung by a chorus of one thousand boys and men with 
stirring effect. 


Elgar has written several important symphonies and ora- 
torios and is rapidly taking his place as one of the great 
composers of the present day. It is a name that you 
should not forget. 
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‘ blest, Lay thee down now and rest, May thy slum-ber be blest. 
arms, They will guard theefrom harms, Thoushalt wake in my arms! 
QUESTIONS 
Note: To win a prize all questions must be filled out with 


answers. 


1. Mozart does not use English horn, drums, harp, trum- 
pets, trombones or tuba in his Symphony in G Minor. 
Naine the kinds of instruments which remain for him 
to use. 
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2. Describe the difference between “tremolo” and “‘le- 
gato.” Write notes illustrating this: 
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3. Compare the impression you received from the Mo- 
zart Symphony with the impression you received 
from hearing “The Afternoon of a Faun.” 





4. Besides the flute, name other solo wind instruments 
which you positively identified in “The Afternoon 
of a Faun.” 











Telegraph at Channing Way 


Duo-cA rt 


reproducing piano 


The Duo-Art plays masterpieces 
exactly as recorded by the great pian- 
ists; it plays popular melodies, dance 
numbers, entire operas, lullabies—or 
you can play it yourself, just like any 
other piano. 


The Duo-Art is a great instrument of in- 
struction and inspiration for young people, 
teaching them to know and love all Music. 
Paderewski says of it: 

“Children inthe home possessing the Duo-Art 
piano must naturally and unconsciously become 
discriminating listeners. ... Whatever musical 
talent a child may possess is stimulated in such 
an atmosphere, and when lessons begin the in- 
structor finds a willing and apt pupil instead of 
one whose view of music is entirely confined 
to uninspiring lessons and practice.”’ 

Many of the numbers played in the Young 
People’s Symphony Concerts can be heard on 
the Duo-Art. 


Sherman lay & Co. 


San Francisco: Kearny and Sutter Sts. 
and 2515 Mission St., near 21st 


Oakland: Fourteenth and Clay Sts. 





Berkeley : Fruitvale: 


And thirty other Pacific Coast Cities 





3420 East 14th Street 

















Young ‘People’s Symphony Concerts 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 


SECOND SEASON—THIRD CONCERT 





Curran Theatre 
Friday Afternoon, February 10, 1928 


At 4:00 o'clock Sharp 
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PROGRAM 
I. DEMONSTRATION OF STRINGS (Concluded) 
II. SmncING oF THEMES OF SYMPHONY No. L............ Beethoven 
Audience and Orchestra 
III. SyMPHoNny No. 1—First MOVEMENT..................-- Beethoven 
PV) ec OUTE BOR MDRCR STA: Dek ook eee te ey eee Bach 
Wi US DERUSY AND THE GDEAST. eet GA ee el Ae Ravel 


From the “Mother Goose” Suite 
Solo, Contra Bassoon 
VI. Sonc—‘Swinc Low, SWEET CHARIOT””.............. Slave Hymn 
Arr. by Wheeler Beckett 


Audience and Orchestra 











VEd0" (PIUNGARIAN DANCES 1 ee de aoe Brahms 

PROGRAM, FOURTH CONCERT 

FEBRUARY 24, 1928 

I. DEMONSTRATION OF WOODWIND INSTRUMENTS 
II. SympHoNny No. 1—SECOND MOVEMENT........-.------ Beethoven 
III. OveERTURE—“HANSEL AND GRETEL” ..............-. Humperdinck 
IV. MorNING, ANITRA’S DANCE, “PEER GYNT””............---- Grieg 
V. SoNG—‘PRAYER”—“HANSEL AND GRETEL”’....Humperdinck 
Woe COVED UR a BRU SSeS eas of ccs oe coer cans ae Mendelssohn 
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FOUR STRING EFFECTS 


Pizzicato or plucking the string with the finger 1s a 
very important orchestral effect. 


Example—Cellos ir Att .-e-eeeeeeeeneceeen Bach Suite 


Harmonics or overtones are produced by lightly touch- 
ing the string with the finger and inducing 1t to vibrate 
under the bow in equal segments rather than a whole. The 
high overtone or harmonic thus produced has an ethereal 
quality. 

Example—From “Beauty and the Beast”... Ravel 


Spiccato or separated, detached notes differ from stac- 
cato in that the notes are still shorter and more separated. 


Exam ple—Badine rie —--.--iee-envenceneeneneentn Bach Suite 


Pontecello, or near the bridge, is a metallic sound pro- 
duced by bringing the bow as near the bridge as possible. 
Sur la touche is a similar effect brought about by drawing 
the bow as far from the bridge as possible. 


Example—‘Beauty and the Beast” 


SUMMARY 


Legato—smooth, flowing bow. 

. Staccato—short bow. 

_ Col legno—using the wood of the bow. 
Tremolo—agitated bow. 

Sordino—with the mute. 

Sul G—on the G string only. 

_ Legato tremolo—a trill on any two notes. 
. Double stops—two or more notes at once. 
. Pizzicato—plucking the string. 

10. Harmonics—high overtones. 

11. Spiccato—bouncing bow. 

12. Pontecello—bow near the wood. 

13. Glissando—sliding the finger. 
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LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


Last year we celebrated the one hundredth anniversary 
of Beethoven's death in 182'7. Hewas born six years before 
our Revolutionary War. His first symphony was written 
when he was thirty years of age (1800). He wrote nine 
symphonies in all, a number much smaller than Haydn or 
Mozart. On the other hand, his symphonies are much 
longer and much more elaborated. 


The first symphony is in C major and begins with a 
slow Introduction. This is followed by the first theme in 
the violins, as follows, Ex. 1: 





FIRST THEME 


on Giga ee 




































































You will note that the direction of the first theme is up- 
ward, and that of the second, downward. The “bridge” 
theme between the two is both upward and downward. 
Is this not a beautiful balance? Notice also that the first 
theme is energetic and bold; the second theme, on the 
contrary, is quiet and gracious. These contrasting themes 
are used in Beethoven's characteristic style in the beautiful 
development section. Do not overlook the appearance of 
the second theme in the bass during this section. 
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re Da) ois Ex Be Bae penal elles oh Secrseee ee John Sebastian Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Bach was one of the giants of music. He came from a 
very musical family and received his early education as a 
choir boy in Germany. He later became a fine organist. 
During this period he wrote many of his superb organ 
works. Later he became capellmeister, or director of music, 
for a prince who had great respect for Bach not only as a 
musician but as a man. During his three years as capell- 
meister he wrote much for the orchestra. 


Bach’s first wife died and he married again. He had 
twenty children, nearly all of them musically gifted. 


The old suite is a set of dances of marked and attractive 
rhythm, differing essentially from each other in character 
and capable of very contrasted effects. One of these 
dances, the Minuet, has found a permanent place as a 
movement of the symphonies of Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven. 


The Rondo also found its place as the last movement 
of a symphony, but in a modified form. It consists of one 
theme stated over and over again with occasional varia- 
tions. The time is quick. The “Badinerie” is a quick 
dance in 2-4 time. 


The ‘‘Air” of a suite corresponds to the slow movement. 


The “Gavotte” is skipping dance in even time. The 
difference between legato and staccato is beautifully illus 
trated by the first violins. The trumpet, a favorite instru- 
ment with Bach, is used in this dance. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


Maurice Ravel, who visited San Francisco last week, is 
one of the noted composers of today. The number played 
today is from his ‘““Mother Goose” Suite. At the top of 
the score appear these words: 


“When I think of your good heart, you do not appear 
to be so ugly.” ““O Madam, yes! I have a good heart, but 
lama monster.” ‘There are many men who are more 
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monstrous than you are.’ . . . ‘Beauty, will you be my 
wife?” “No, Beast!” .. . “I die happy since I have had 
the pleasure of seeing ‘you once again.’ “No, dear Beast, 
you must not die; you will live to be my husband.” . . . 
The Beast disappeared and she saw instead at her feet a 
beautiful Prince, who thanked her for ending his enchant- 
ment. 


The Beast is represented by the contra bassoon; Beauty 
by (1) clarinet, (2) flute, (3) oboe, (4) violins. The 
solo violin (harmonics) represents the miraculous change. 


As an example of the great use made by modern com- 
posers of the strings, you will be interested, to observe that 
they play legato, staccato, sordino, sul G, legato tremolo, 
double stops, pizzicato, harmonics, sur la touche, as well as 
combinations of the above. 





SONG— Swinc Low, SwWEET CHaRIOT”’............. Slave Song 
SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 
Negro Spintual = Arranged by 
v~ WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 


Moderato 








VOICE 


Swing low, sweet .char - i - ot,__ 








Com-in’ for to car- ry me home, Swing low, sweet 
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Com-in’ for to car-ry me home. 





























look’'d o - ver Jor - dan, and what did I see; 





Com-in’ for to car- ry me home, 

















Com-in’ for to car-ry me home. 


i 
com- in’ af - ter me,_— 











JOHANNES BRAHMS 


The three great ‘“B’s” of music are Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms. We have representative compositions of all three 
on today’s program. 

Beethoven came about one hundred years after Bach, 
and Brahms came about ...... years after Beethoven. 

The two Hungarian Dances are really folk songs worked 
over by Brahms. No better introduction to this com- 
poser could be found. These dances are rhythmic and 
easily understood. It is true, however, that for deep 
appreciation Brahms must be carefully studied. This close 
examination of his music opens a whole new field of pleas- 
ure. The Hungarian Dances are the exception to this rule. 
Note the sudden quickening of the time and the equally 
sudden slow measures. ‘This is characteristic of the 
Hungarian and Gipsy folk music. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Explain how the Symphony with its four movements 
srew out of the Dance Suites of an earlier date. 


2. It is said that Bach is polyphonic (many voiced) in his 
instrumental writing. Do you notice this in the Suite 
in D, or not? 











3. In what voices do you hear melodies cropping out: the 
upper LJ; middle LJ; lower 1? 


4. Which do you prefer, the wild Hungarian Dances or 
the more cultured and restrained Bach Dances? 


3. Explain the relationship between the oboe and the 
contra bassoon. 
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SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 


Swing low, sweet chariot, 

Comin’ for to carry me home, 

Swing low, sweet chariot, 

Comin’ for to carry me home. 

I look’d over Jordan, and what did I see, 
Comin’ for to carry me home, 

A band of angels comin’ after me, 


Comin’ for to carry me home. 
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Duo-cArt 


reproducing piano 


The Duo-Art plays masterpieces 
exactly as recorded by the great pian- 
ists; it plays popular melodies, dance 
numbers, entire operas, lullabies—or 
you can play it yourself, just like any 
other piano. 


The Duo-Art is a great instrument of in- 
struction and inspiration for young people, 
teaching them to know and love all Music. 
Paderewski says of it: 

“Children in the home possessing the Duo-Art 
piano must naturally and unconsciously become 
discriminating listeners. . . . Whatever musical 
talent a child may possess is stimulated in such 
an atmosphere, and when lessons begin the in- 
structor finds a willing and apt pupil instead of 
one whose view of music is entirely confined 
to uninspiring lessons and practice.” 

Many of the numbers played in the Young 
People’s Symphony Concerts can be heard on 


the Duo-Art. 


Sherman Gay & Co. 


San Francisco: Kearny and Sutter Sts. 


and 2515 Mission St., near 21st 
Oakland: Fourteenth and Clay Sts. 


Berkeley : Fruitvale: 
Telegraph at Channing Way 


And thirty other Pacific Coast Cities 
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Young “People’s Symphony Concerts 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 











SECOND SEASON—FOURTH CONCERT 











Curran Theatre 
Friday Afternoon, February 24, 1928 


At 4:00 o'clock Sharp 
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PROGRAM 


I. DEMONSTRATION OF OBOE AND FLUTE AND FRENCH Horn 
Messrs. Addimando, Linden and Hornig 
II. SINGING OF THEMES FROM THE BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY 
Audience and Piano 


III. SymMpHony No. 1—SEcoNpD MOVEMENT........... Beethoven 
EM... JIRBAB JPAWTOMIME 4.001.500) 0 ks ee NS Humperdinck 
Viz?" PER MOUNT totnae ING doe ooo a id a a Grieg 


(a) “MorNING” 
(b) “AsE’s DEATH” 
(c) “ANITRA’s DANCE” 
(d) “HALL oF THE MounrtTaAIN KING” 
VI. Sonc—*“Prayer,” from “HANSEL AND GRETEL” 
RES Sl MANNER Pa Tig «Se MEIN, eee RLO TE Humperdinck 
Audience and Orchestra 
Whe) COVER TURE SY y BLAS ae Be es) ten’ in Mendelssohn 











PROGRAM, FIFTH CONCERT 
FRIDAY, MARCH 25, 1928 
I. DEMONSTRATION OF TYMPANI (KETTLE DRUMS) AND 


CLARINET 
II. Last MovEMENT SYMPHONY No. 1... Beethoven 
II. THE YouNG PRINCE AND THE YOUNG PRINCESS 
See tee eee oe RCO ee en I ME Rimsky-Korsakow 
IV. Sonc—Toreapor” from “CARMEN”... Bizet 
Audience and Orchestra 
V. AWARDING OF PRIZES 
VI. Macic Fire Music from “THE VALKYRIES”.......... Wagner 
VEL RADE ORMINE VAERYRIES ie. <>!) lee BY ig Wagner 








THE OBOE 


To the family of oboes also belongs the English horn, 
sounding a fifth below the oboe, and the bassoon. All 
these instruments have a double reed, which is why they 
are grouped in one “family.” Scotch bagpipes are a 
bundle of oboes stuck into a wind bag held under the arm. 


The oboe tone is very penetrating, and it stands out well 
over the strings in solo passages. It is surprising that so 
few people learn to play it. 


Example—“Morning” from “Peer Gynt.” 


GW ig By a) 0 Big Be 


This instrument is held to the right from the lips and 
slightly sloping downward, the breath being blown across 
the embouchure or hole near one end. It has a range of 
three octaves from middle c or b. It goes four or five 
notes higher than the oboe. 


The peculiar characteristics of the flute are the beautiful 
mellowness of its tone and the facility it offers for rapid 
runs and shakes. The instrument is now made of metal, 
although until recently it was made of wood. 


Example—“Morning” from “Peer Gynt.” 


THE FRENCH HORN 


The orchestral horn is called French horn from the fact 
that a circular instrument of this nature was (and still is) 
used in France for hunting. Its mellow tone blends so 
well with all of the instruments of the orchestra that it is 
of great value to the composer. Much of its work con- 
sists of holding notes in the inner harmony, but when 
given a solo passage its smooth, tender tone arrests the at- 
tention. Humperdinck uses four horns in “Hansel and 
Gretel,” producing effects of great beauty. 


Another fine example is found in “Morning,” from the 
‘Peer Gynt” Suite. 
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SyMPHONY No. 1 (Seconp Movement) 
AEE RETAOIS = Mae EE ET ERO ESSE SHEP OSD Ludwig van Beethoven 


The second or Slow Movement of a symphony gener- 
ally follows a different “form” from the first movement. 
It often follows the ““Theme and Variations” form, as in 
the Haydn Surprise Symphony, the Slow Movement of 
which you heard at the first concert. If the Slow Move- 
ment is in a minor key, as the Funeral March of Bee- 
thoven’s Third Symphony, heard last year, its variations 
may be supplemented by a second theme in the major key. 

The Slow Movement heard today is of the ‘Theme and 
Variations” type, and the theme is treated like a subject 
for a fugue. (Here is a distinct reminiscence of Lae) 
Bach.) Beethoven, however, does not hesitate to break 
away from the strict fugue form. 

This is the way the theme looks treated in this ‘tcon- 
trapuntal” style. 


Second Movement of Symphony N° 1 


Andante cantabile con moto (x moderate time, ina singing style, with move- 


= . 








ment) i This is “counterpoint” Ath entrance- 1st Violins 
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DreAM PANTOMIME, “HANSEL AND GRETEL” 
Dini hy es a et Red AUC aie cae Meee, RICAN Humperdinck 
1854-1923 


The story of Hansel and Gretel tells of two children of 
Peter, the Broom-maker, who were sent out into the woods 
by their mother to pick strawberries. They become lost, 
and are forced to sleep in the forest. Before going to sleep 
they are soothed by the Sandman, who sprinkles sleep- 
sand in their eyes, and they pray to the Fourteen Guardian 
Angels to protect them through the night. 


Upon awakening the next morning they discover a 
beautiful little house made of gingerbread, and not know- 
ing it to be a witch’s house, they break off pieces of de- 
licious gingerbread and eat them. The witch appears and 
casts a spell over them and prepares to put the children in 
her oven and bake them into gingerbread. During a mov 
ment when the witch looks into her oven the two children 
give her a push and bang the door shut. The spell being 
broken, the gingerbread shapes standing about the house 
come to life in the form of happy boys and girls, who 
thank Hansel and Gretel for their deliverance. 


oy a Esp QS gilts (8 @ 9 MAN aan DOR URSP Ta Na loess Ed. Grieg 
1843-1907 


Norway’s.greatest composer is best known to the great 
international public by his “Peer Gynt” Suite, and by his 
works which employ the folk songs of his native land. His 
piano concerto and violin sonatas are notable instances in 
which this ‘‘national” melodic line is prominent. As in 
“Morning,” his music carries the fragrance of his native 
pine woods into the concert hall. In “Ase’s Death” (pro- 
nounced O-Say), the strange, haunting harmonies have 
an almost magical effect. In ““Anitra’s Dance” there is 
an Oriental character which shows that Grieg was not 
bound by Norwegian ties so closely that his imagination 
could not take flights of fancy. In the “Hall of the Moun- 
tain King” the tempo grows faster and faster with fear- 
some effect. 
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SONG “PRAYER,” FROM “HANSEL AND GRETEL” 


RDA a ieee, RAs vam CONE NUR Raed £4 Humperdinck 


Hansel and Gretel. 


The prayer to the ‘fourteen guardian angels.”’ 


Hinsel. Gretel, | 7 E. Humperdinck. 





Two my head are guard - ing, Two my feet are guid - ing, 















iny Tight hand, Two are on my left hand, 





Two towhomtis giv - en To guide mystepsto Hea - 


ven. (They sink down on the moss, and £0 to sleep 


CVBRTURES~ RU: OLAS 2 ok le F,. Mendelssohn 


“Ruy Blas” is a play by Victor Hugo, for which Men- 
delssohn composed an overture. 


The beautiful melody for the ’cellos in the middle sec’ 
tion is Mendelssohn at his best. This is a fine example of 
the effect of one group of instruments (the ’cellos) play- 
ing “legato” (smoothly), while all the rest of the strings 
play “staccato” (short notes). Indeed, if the other in- 
struments were to play “legato” also the melody would 
be quite spoiled. 
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QUESTIONS 


Name all the wind instruments of the orchestra. 


To which group does the French horn belong, the 
woodwinds L] ; the brass choir LJ ; both 0) ? 


Some people “see pictures’ when they hear music. 
If you see pictures, tell what you see when you listen 
to the Slow Movement of the First Symphony of 
Beethoven. 


Oe ee ee eee TTT TTT TTT TT TLE LTT TTT LETT LLL eee 
Oe eee eee TT TT TTT TTT TT TTT TTL LLL LLL TTL 
Oe ee eee eee eee eT TTT TTT TE TEE LLL LLL 


This is a question to look up. How many symphonies 
did Mendelssohn write? Name one of his great 
choral works for chorus and orchestra. 


Name one composition heard on these programs which 
you would like to have repeated. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


All those who are competing for prizes must (1) 
answer the questions on today’s program; (2) send the 
four programs with all questions answered, neatly tied 
up in their cover, to 


Mrs. ALicE METCALF 
1104 Taylor Street 
San Francisco 


“A committee of judges will examine the answers and 
award the prizes, which will be given out at the next con 
cert, March 24th. 


Be sure that your name and address and telephone 
number are on the cover. 


The questions must be sent on or before March 1, 1928. 


LIST OF PRIZES 
First Prize—Julian Rehn Waybur Gold Medal: 
Second Prize—Silver Medal. 
Third Prize—Silver Medal. 


Other prizes, consisting of Victor records of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, Conductor, 
and Honorable Mention Ribbons. 
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Duo-cArt 


reproducing piano 


The Duo-Art plays masterpieces 
exactly as recorded by the great pian- 
ists; it plays popular melodies, dance 
numbers, entire operas, lullabies—or 
you can play it yourself, just like any 
other piano. 


The Duo-Art is a great instrument of in- 
struction and inspiration for young people, 
teaching them to know and love all Music. 
Paderewski says of it: 

“Children in the home possessing the Duo-Art 
piano must naturally and unconsciously become 
discriminating listeners. ... Whatever musical 
talent a child may possess is stimulated in such 
an atmosphere, and when lessons begin the in- 
structor finds a willing and apt pupil instead of 
one whose view of music is entirely confined 
to uninspiring lessons and practice.”’ 

Many of the numbers played in the Young 
People’s Symphony Concerts can be heard on 


the Duo-Art. 


Sherman, Clay & Co. 


San Francisco: Kearny and Sutter Sts. 


and 2515 Mission St., near 21st 
Oakland: Fourteenth and Clay Sts. 


Berkeley: Fruitvale: 
Telegraph at Channing Way 


And thirty other Pacific Coast Cities 
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Young ‘Peoples’ Symphony Concerts 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 


SECOND SEASON—FIFTH CONCERT 








Curran Theatre 


Friday Afternoon, March 23, 1928 


At 4:00 o'clock Sharp 


PROGRAM 


]. DEMONSTRATION OF TYMPANI (KETTLE DRUMS) AND 
CLARINET 


II.. Last MovEMENT SYMPHONY. No. 1..................... Beethoven 


III. THE YOUNG PRINCE AND THE YOUNG PRINCESS 
REI Lie tratealedts tases eoleiema tae hn Rimsky-Korsakow 


EV». DONG—, LOREADOR.- from CARMEN "3 ee ee Bizet 


Audience and Orchestra 
V. AWARDING OF PRIZES 
VI. Macic Fire Music from “THE VALKYRIES”’............ Wagner 


WiLL agar SOE RHE, VALERY RING. 26.0020. ee a Ne Wagner 











THE TYMPANI 


The tympani differ from other drums in that they have 
a definite pitch. This can be changed as much as an inter- 
val of a fifth by twisting the handles around the edge, thus 
tightening or loosening the sheepskin. The smaller drums 
give the higher notes. With three drums all the notes of 
the scale can be obtained. When the key of the compo- 
sition changes, the drummer changes his tones according 
to the composer's wishes. Sometimes he has to work very 
fast. 


Kettledrums obtain their name from the shape of their 
copper resonators. 


Besides giving accents and adding to the power of the 
orchestra in loud passages, the tympani are very effective 
when they add mystery to soft passages by rolling pianis- 
simo or tapping out rhythmic figures. 


THE CLARINET 


Whenever the clarinet plays the leading melody, the 
listener is entranced by the softness and warmth of its 
tone. It is very agile, too, and can fly up and down scales 
and arpeggios at great speed. ‘Then, too, its low notes 
(beginning at C sharp below middle C) have a hollow, 
gloomy sound (chalumean) very useful for dramatic 
effects. 


Example—“Young Prince and Young Princess” 
gee ROCA Ne si, eo alae EN Rimsky-Korsakow 









Singing of themes from last movement of the Beethoven 
Symphony. 


1st Theme in C 








SYMPHONY No. 1, Last MOVEMENT ieeeccccccccsccscsee-s Beethoven 


Even the common major scale becomes a thing of beauty 
in Beethoven’s hands. You will find slow scales and fast 
scales; scales going up and scales going down; in the wood- 
wind and in the strings, scales in the highest voices of the 
orchestra and in the lowest voices. And always the scales 
are alive, pulsating with energy. They are not the dead, 
dull scales of a music student. How does it happen that 
these ordinary scales come to life when Beethoven uses 
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them? You must try to discover this secret, for it is the 
key to the difference between ordinary music and great 
music. Here are two words which will help you—rhythm 
and harmony. 


The second theme is quite different from the first and 
forms the necessary relief or balance. But it too is very 
gay, and the whole movement has an out-of-door, spring- 
like atmosphere. Towards the end you will hear sounds 
which bring gurgling brooklets to mind. 


Tur Younc PRINCE AND THE YOUNG PRINCESS 
Rimsky-Korsakow 


The Scheherazade Suite consists of four musical stories 
told by Scheherazade to the king in the Arabian Nights. 
The first is “The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship”; the second 
is “The Tale of the Kalender Prince”; the third, “The 
Young Prince and the Young Princess”; the fourth, “The 
Ship Goes to Pieces on a Rock.”* The voice of Schehera- 
zade is represented by the solo violin heard during this 
number towards the conclusion. 


The Prince speaks first, a tender melody in the violins. 
Presently the Princess answers with the reedy sweetness 
of the clarinet. After delightful flights up and down an 
Oriental scale, she is heard accompanied by snare drum, 
tambourine, cymbals, tinkling triangle and plucked strings. 
Then the Prince is heard again. Both melodies are given 
to various solo instruments, and besides the clarinet you 
should be able to identify the flute, oboe, English horn, 
French horn and trumpet. 


*Heard last year at the Fourth Young People’s Concert. 
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‘POREADOR SONG FROM CARMEN 320 Bizet 
Tore-a-dor, / cHamMpion of Spain, / 


Tore-ador, / Toreador, 


1 2 


BEAR = thou in mind when / combat thee e-lates, / 





BriGHT eyes fondly re/Garp. 
= For thee a fond heart waits. / 


= Toreador, / = for thee a fond heart waits. 


AAWARDING OF PRIZES o.cccc-cccccssseessseeeee Mrs. Leon Guggenheim 


Each year the Director is pleased to honor the memory 
of his friend Julius Rehn Waybur by a gold medal for 
major excellence in answering the questions of the pro 
grams of the Young Peoples’ Symphony Concerts. Last 
year the medal was won by Doris Lee. This year, .0...0... 
is the winner. 


The other prizes are the Shreve silver medals, ribbons of 
honorable mention and phonograph records of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz conducting. 


Phonograph Records courtesy of Mrs. A. W. Widen- 
ham, Mrs. M. S. Koshland. 


JUDGES FOR PRIZES 


Miss ADA CLEMENT 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music 


Miss GERTRUDE FIELD 
Community Music School 
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Tue Maaic Fire Music FRoM “THE VALKYRIES 


CCRBISTN Cay, 6 Ona Moree SO NR eae ct PAN UR LL oat Wagner 


Stern Wotan punishes his daughter Brunhilda by weav- 
ing a spell of sleep over her. She may not awake until 
kissed by a mortal man. In order that none but a hero 
may dare to approach, he surrounds her with a circle of 
fire. The music magnificently paints the scene. 

Re OF THE VALKYRIES 


THE RiIpE OF THE VALKYRIE FROM 
“THE VALKYRIES W agner 


Here is one of the weirdest scenes pictured by the mind 
of man. The Valkyries are half goddesses, whose duties 
are to bring the souls of dead heroes to “Valhalla.” 
Galloping on great horses over the clouds and mountain 
tops, they cry out their wild calls. 


THIRD SEASON 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


The Third Season of the Young Peoples’ Symphony Concerts 
will be assured by your subscribing NOW for season tickets. An 
advance deposit of $1.00 will reserve your choice of seat for the 
season. 

Please enter my subscription for the Third Season of the Young 
People’s Symphony Concerts. 


1h, oS ER Season Tickets, Orchestra . . @ $5.00 
ns tees ELM pes Season Tickets, Balcony . . @ $4.00 
\ 2 Saeed ae Season Tickets, Gallery . . @ $2.50 


Boxes and Loges containing 6 seats for each concert, $50.00. 


Amount enclosed Name 


ee es nen he he ek ge We hail 7 ons Pago Oe Ae AR gh Abe Nae SED eR eR Nl ora ML 


Mail subscriptions to ALICE METCALF, 1104 Taylor Street 
San Francisco 
Telephone PRosPECT 8158 
Make checks payable to YOUNG PEOPLES’ SYMPHONY 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. GEorGE GuNN, Chairman 
Mrs. WILLIAM BABCOCK 

Mrs. WHEELER BECKETT 

Mrs. LEON GUGGENHIME 


GERDA WISMER HAywoop 
ALICE METCALF 

Miss OLGA MEYER 

Mrs. ALBERT SCHWABACHER 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


In concluding the second season of the Young Peoples’ Sym- 


phony Concerts the Executive Committee desires to express appre- 


ciation to the Women’s Committee and young people who, by their 


enthusiastic co-operation, have made possible the Young People’s 


Symphony Concerts. 
Founders. 


Mrs. George M. Armsby 

Mrs. Antoinette Burk 

Mrs. William Babcock 

Mrs. Robert I. Bentley 

Mrs. Leon Bocqueraz 

Mrs. P. E. Bowles 

Miss Katherine Delmar 
Burke 

Mrs. Samuel Bissinger 

Miss Louise A. Boyd 

Mrs. M. J. Brandenstein 

Miss Stuart Bogan 

Miss Persis H. Coleman 

Mrs. Charles Miner 
Cooper 

Mrs. J. B. Casserly 

Mrs. Victor A. Caglieri 


” 
Especial acknowledgment is made to the 


FOUNDERS 


Mrs. S. W. Ehrman 

Mrs. Mortimer 
Fleishhacker 

Mrs. F. D. Frost, Jr. 

Mrs. Edward F. Glaser 

Mrs. Berthold 
Guggenhime 

Mrs. D. J. Guggenhime 

Mrs. Leon Guggenhime 

Mrs. George Gunn 

Mrs. Morgan A. 
Gunst, Sr. 

Mrs. Walter Haas 

Mrs. A. Haas 

Mrs. Moses Heller 

Mrs. J. J. Jacobi 

Mrs. Daniel Koshland 


Mrs. Herbert E. Clayburgh Mrs. M. S. Koshland 


Mrs. George W. Caswell 


Mrs. Jesse C. Colman 
Miss Estelle Carpenter 
Mrs. John D. Daly 


Mrs. A. B. C. Dohrmann 


Mrs. Sydney Ehrman 
Mrs. Joseph Ehrman 


Mr. Albert Bender 

Mr. Homer Curran 

Mr. Fred Dohrmann, Jr. 
Mr. J. B. Farish 


Mrs. Louis Lisser 

Mrs. Jules Levy 

Mrs. Sophie Lilienthal 
Mrs. E. Lowe 

Mrs. Duncan McDuffie 
Miss Olga Meyer 

Mrs. Henry Meyer 


Mr. F. L. Lipman 
Mr. Robert C. Newell 
Mr. Robert Roos 
Mr. Max L. Rosenberg 
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Mrs. J. J. Mack 

Mrs. Adolph Mack 

Mrs. Morris Meyerfeld 

Mrs. Anna Maskey 

Mrs. Almer Newhall 

Mrs. S. Walter Newman 

Retail Dry Goods Assn. 

Mills College 
School of Music 

Mrs. Benito Forbes Smith 

Mrs. Sigmund Stern 

San Francisco Conservatory 
of Music 

Mrs. M. C. Sloss 

Mrs. Louis Sloss, Jr. 

Mrs. Albert Schwabacher 

Mrs. Ludwig Schwabacher 

Mrs. James H. 
Schwabacher 

Mrs. Rudolph Samson 

Miss Else Schilling 

Mrs. Andrew P. Talbot 

Mrs. George Preston 
Wintermute 

Miss Marjorie Wintermute 

Mrs. Leonard Woolams 


Mr. Lee Roberts, Sr. 
Mr. Fred Sherman 
Mr. Joseph Thompson 
Mr. George Tourny 





‘Telegraph at Channing Way 








Duo-cArt 


reproducing piano 


The Duo-Art plays masterpieces 
exactly as recorded by the great pian- 
ists; it plays popular melodies, dance 
numbers, entire operas, lullabies—or 
you can play it yourself, just like any 
other piano. 


The Duo-Art is a great instrument of in- 
struction and inspiration for young people, 
teaching them to know and love all Music. 
Paderewski says of it: 

“Children inthe home possessing the Duo-Art 
piano must naturally and unconsciously become 
discriminating listeners. .. . Whatever musical 
talent a child may possess is stimulated in such 
an atmosphere, and when lessons begin the in- 
structor finds a willing and apt pupil instead of 
one whose view of music is entirely confined 
to uninspiring lessons and practice.”’ 

Many of the numbers played in the Young 
People’s Symphony Concerts can be heard on 


the Duo-Art. 


Sherman, (lay & Co. 


San Francisco: Kearny and Sutter Sts. 
and 2515 Mission St., near 21st 


Oakland: Fourteenth and Clay Sts. 





Berkeley: Fruitvale: 


And thirty other Pacific Coast Cities 
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3420 East 14th Street 





Young ‘Peoples’ Symphony Concerts 


“Management Alice Metcalf 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 


Local Auspices - PALO ALTO PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Basket Ball Pavilion, Stanford University, Calif. 
Thursday Afternoon, April 12, 1928 


At 3:00 o'clock Sharp 


\/ / 
OU 2° 


Pein OG Ra M 


I. DEMONSTRATION OF THE FLUTE, OBOE, CLARINET AND 
BASSOON 
Messrs. Linden, Addimando, Randall and Kubitschek 
IJ. SINGING OF THEMES FROM THE SCHUBERT VIII (UNFIN- 
ISHED) SYMPHONY 


III. SymMpHony, B MINor (First MOvVEMENT)............ Schubert 
Bd TAR ER ORDERS TB soe osek are hee bul eee Ea Grieg 
MorNING 


ASE’'S DEATH 
ANITRA’S DANCE 
HALL OF THE MOUNTAIN KING 


V. DEMONSTRATION OF ENGLISH HORN AND CONTRA-BASSOON 
Messrs. Schipilliti and Kolb 


VI. (a) “BEAUTY AND THE BEAST,” from “MOTHER GOOSE” 
we} oe Ape gar Sit Dye Bit 0 er it A te Ravel 

(b) “IN THE VILLAGE,” from “CAUCASIAN SKETCHES” 

Ippolitof Ivanof 


VII. SoNG—“VoLGA BOATMEN””...........- Audience and Orchestra 
VIII. (a) Macic Fire Music, from “THE VALKYRIE”....Wagner 
(iG) RIDE: OF (THE MALRYVRIEG 2: 05 eg es eo Wagner 


Steinway Piano Used. 
Ng: | 























THESE RUE 


This instrument is held to the right from the lips and 
slightly sloping downward, the breath being blown across 
the embouchure or hole near one end. It has a range of 
three octaves from middle c or b. It goes four or five 
notes higher than the oboe. 


The peculiar characteristics of the flute are the beautiful 
mellowness of its tone and the facility it offers for rapid 
runs and shakes. The instrument is now made of metal, 
although until recently it was made of wood. The range 
of the flute is three octaves beginning at middle C. 


Example—“Morning” from “Peer Gynt” and from 
“Salome’s Dance,” by Richard Strauss. 


The piccolo is a little flute just half as long as the 
“Grosse Flute.” It is therefore an octave higher, and its 
shrill tone stands out above the whole orchestra in the 


“Ride of the Valkyries.” 


THE OBOE 

To the family of oboes also belongs the English horn, 
sounding a fifth below the oboe, and the bassoon. All 
these instruments have a double reed, which is why they 
are grouped in one “family.” Scotch bagpipes are a 
bundle of oboes stuck into a wind bag held under the arm. 
The oboe tone is very penetrating, and it stands out well 
over the strings in solo passages. It is surprising that so 
few people learn to play it. The range of the oboe is two 

and a half octaves from B flat below middle C. 

Example—"“Morning” from “Peer Gynt.” 


TELE EINGEISH HORN 


The peculiar thing about the name of this instrument is 
that it is neither English in origin nor is it a horn! It is 
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simply the alto oboe sounding a fifth lower and having a 
richer tone than the oboe. The name is a musical riddle. 
Some authorities say that it came from the words “cor 
anglé” or angle horn because it was formerly made with 
a bend in the middle. The word “anglé” sounds like 
“anglais,” which means English in French. Its tone is 
richer than that of the oboe. 


Example—"'In the Village.” 


PEE CEARINET 


Whenever the clarinet plays the leading melody the 
listener is entranced by the softness and warmth of its 
tone. It is very agile, too, and can fly up and down scales 
and arpeggios at great speed. ‘Then, too, its low notes, 
beginning at C sharp below middle C, have a hollow, 
gloomy sound (chalumeau) very useful for dramatic 
effects. The instrument has a range of three and one-half 
octaves and has a single reed. 


Examples from “Morning” (Grieg) and “Beauty and 
the Beast” (Ravel). 


THE BASSOON 


Mozart liked the bassoon and wrote a concerto for it. 
It found favor also with Beethoven, who made it play 
pranks in the orchestra. Some people call it the clown of 
the orchestra because of its funny sound. 

It is heard in a poetic role in “Morning” from “Peer 
Gynt” and in a more dramatic capacity in “The Hall of 
the Mountain King.” 

The bassoon is a double reed instrument like the oboe 
and forms the bass of the woodwind choir. However, 
there isa still lower woodwind instrument. 
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THE DOUBLE BASSOON 


This instrument plays everything an octave lower than 
the bassoon. Its tube is therefore twice as long as that of 
the bassoon and winds around on itself so many times that 
the instrument more than ever lives up to its Italian name, 
Fagotto, meaning “bundle of sticks.” 


The range of the bassoon is from the third B flat below 
middle C to the first B flat above it, and that of the double 


bassoon an octave lower than this! 


Example—"Beauty and the Beast?’ cscs Ravel 


PRINCIPAL THEMES OF SCHUBERT'S 
UNFINISHED SYMPHONY 


Allegro moderato 














sack Row “we French Horns nan ik ON: Tympani 2 sis Trumpets, 

Third Row oe Flutes #3 Se Oboes ies Clarinets gdaare thee Bassoons TF Tuba Trombones. 
Second Row... Double Basses ox eee is ers Violoncelles Secs shut nee hs Violas. 
| front Row an ees a First Violins St aes ‘ Conductor aie Second Violins 
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SympHony VIII (unfinished) in B minor..Franz Schubert 
(1797-1828) 

When Beethoven was in his last sickness Schubert has- 
tened to his bedside and the two great composers met for 
the last time. He could not understand what Beethoven 
tried to say to him. A few weeks before this meeting 
Beethoven was given some of Schubert’s songs to read 
sitting up in bed. 

“Ah,” said the great composer, “he has the Divine 
Fire.” When told that Schubert had composed 600 songs 
and ten symphonies, not to speak of other works, he ex- 
claimed, ““How does he find time to write all these things!” 
At the age that Schubert died ——_32—-Beethoven had writ- 
ten but one symphony. Schubert died the year after 
Beethoven. Last year the world celebrated the “Centen- 
nial” of Beethoven’s death. This year we are celebrating 
the “Centennial” of Schubert's death. 


Pere Gent Sure. ee Fd. Grieg 
(1843-1907) 
Norway’s greatest composer is best known to the great 
international public by his “Peer Gynt” Suite, and by his 
works which employ the folk songs of his native land. His 
piano concerto and violin sonatas are notable instances in 
which this “national” melodic line is prominent. As in 
“Morning,” his music carries the fragrance of his native 
pine woods into the concert hall. In “Ase’s Death” (pro- 
nounced O-Sa), the strange, haunting harmonies have 
an almost magical effect. In “Anitra’s Dance” there is 
an Oriental character which shows that Grieg was not 
bound by Norwegian ties so closely that his imagination 
could not take flights of fancy. In the “Hall of the Moun- 
tain King” the tempo grows faster and faster with fear- 
some effect. 








BEAUTY. AND: THE BAST t boda BIE vay Ravel 


Beauty (clarinet, flute, oboe) tells the Beast (contra- 
bassoon) that she thinks he has a good heart. The Beast 
agrees, but says sadly that he is a monster. He begs 
Beauty to marry him and she becomes frightened (vio- 
lins) and says she will not. The Beast then declares he 
must die, and Beauty, touched, relents and promises to 
marry him. Instantly the spell is broken (harp glissando) 
and she beholds a beautiful young Prince kneeling at her 
feet. 


IN THE VILLAGE, from the CAUCASIAN SKETCHES 


Sak Use) Aes Ee LEA eA LLY CRON 00) PE Ippolitof Ivanof 


The scene is laid in a little hamlet among the wild 
mountains of the Caucasus (southern Russia). The Eng- 
lish horn and the viola call back and forth across the valley, 
probably representing two shepherds. This is followed by 
a short dance of some of the villagers and the picture ends 
as it began. 


DONG OF THE , V OLGA BOAT MEN. ..sciniccccosssececsscesscstereccreneoen Boorlak 


RUSSIAN ENGLISH 


2|A-ay ooh nyem—Avay ooh nyem Yo heave ho! Yo heave ho! 
Yesh-cho va-zik. Ye-essh-cho da Pull once more, lads! pull once 


vaz:|| more! 
Ra-za vio-om muy berio z00 Yo heave ho! Yo heave ho! 
Ra-za vio-om muy Kood ria véo. Pull once more, lads! pull once 
more! 


Ay-da-da ayda Ay-da-da Ay da 


¥ Aw ito’ See the birches drawing near, 
Ra-za viocom miy Kood via voo. 


Curly birches drawing near. 


2||A-gy ooh nyem A-ay ooh nyem Hi, da-da, hi-da, hi, da-da, hi-da. 
Yesn-cho va-zik—ye-e-sh-cho da- Pull once more lads! pull once 
vaz|| more. 











Tue Macic Fire Music rrom “THE VALKYRIES”” 
si ee OTE a eee a Ane ee et ae Ae aa Wagner 


Stern Wotan punishes his daughter Brunhilda by weav- 
ing a spell of sleep over her. She may not awake until 
kissed by a mortal man. In order that none but a hero 
may dare to approach, he surrounds her with a circle of 
fire. The music magnificently paints the scene. 

Ripe OF THE VALKYRIES 


THE Re OF THE VALKYRIE FROM 
PLE NALA VR G Eo cea Jt plea Wagner 


Here is one of the weirdest scenes pictured by the mind 
of man. The Valkyries are half goddesses, whose duties 
are to bring the souls of dead heroes to “Valhalla.” 
Galloping on great horses over the clouds and mountain 
tops, they cry out their wild calls. 


*. J 
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FOUNDERS 

Mrs. SELAH CHAMBERLAIN Mrs. RoBERT Moore 
CALIFORNIA MILITARY HONORABLE JAMES D. PHELAN 

ACADEMY PENINSULA SCHOOL, MENLO 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL PARK 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART MaRs. W. B. WEIR 

MENLO PARK YOUNG PEOPLE’s SYMPHONY 
Miss HARKER’S SCHOOL CONCERT, SAN FRANCISCO 
Mr. AND Mrs. J. HENRY Meyer Mas. A. G. C. HAHN 

(IN MEMoRIAM) Mrs. GEorRGE H. Roos 


Mrs. FRANKLIN ‘ZANE 


GUARANTORS 
Mrs. ELIZABETH HorRABIN Dr. HARRY REYNOLDS 
Mr. PuHiLip M. LANSDALE Mr. A. E. RoTH 
Mr. D. H. MENDENHALL Mr. ALRED SEALE 
Dr. FRANKLIN P. NUTTING Mr. WILLIS THOITS 
Mrs. ROBERT REYNOLDS Mrs. BEACH’ THOMPSON 


Dr. F. M. WILLIAMS 
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Duo-cArt 


reproducing piano 


The Duo-Art plays masterpieces 
exactly as recorded by the great pian- 
ists; it plays popular melodies, dance 
numbers, entire operas, lullabies—or 
you can play it yourself, just like any 
other piano. 


The Duo-Art is a great instrument of in- 
struction and inspiration for young people, 
teaching them to know and love all Music. 
Paderewski says of it: 

‘Children in the home possessing the Duo-Art 
piano must naturally and unconsciously become 
discriminating listeners. .. . Whatever musical 
talent a child may possess is stimulated in such 
an atmosphere, and when lessons begin the in- 
structor finds a willing and apt pupil instead of 
one whose view of music is entirely confined 
to uninspiring lessons and practice.” 

Many of the numbers played in the Young 
People’s Symphony Concerts can be heard on 


the Duo-Art. 


Sherman, Clay & Co. 


141-145 South First Street 


San Jose, California 


263 University Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 


And thirty other Pacific Coast Cities 
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Los ANGELES 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


WicA, CLARK JR, 
GEORG SCHNEEVOIGT 


CONDUCTOR 


CAROLINE E.SMITH 


Sixth Symphony Pair 
January 5-6 
Played hy 
- San Franeiseo 
Symphony Orchestra 


Season 1927-28 





in the KNABE or FISCHER 
PERIOD MODELS 


The Ampico brings to your home the 
actual hand playing and life-pulsing per- 
sonalities of the world’s greatest pianists. 
Every delicate shading and touch is given 
forth in identical detail. You are cordial- 
ly invited to see the exquisite Ampico en- 
casements in our Period Salon. 


Ampico in the FISCHER, $845 to $2875 
Ampico in the KNABE, $1850 to $6470 
Ampico Symphonique, $1595 


FITZGERALD 


MUSIC COMPANY 
HILL ST. AT. 727 


Glendale Branch: 337 No. Brand Blvd. 





San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra 


ALFRED HeErTz, Conductor 


SIXTH SYMPHONY PAIR 
Thursday Evening, January 5, at 8:30 o'clock 


Friday Afternoon, January 6, at 2:30 o’clock 


PROGRAM 


pid OMA GA aig eT ane en gat Symphony No. 2 in D Major, Op. 73 


Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 
Allegretto grazioso quasi andantino 
Allegro con spirito 


INTERMISSION 


Sty Se Boy a the el CVD ROie - Concertante, Op, 84 
For Violin, ’Cello, Oboe, Bassoon and Orchestra 


Violin, Mischa Piastro Oboe, C. Addimando 
Cello, Michel Penha Bassoon, E. Kubitschek 


Strauss - - Tone Poem, “Don Juan,” Op. 20 


Wagner Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde” 


a ca ee re eS ee Se ee 


The intermission will be ten minutes in length. A bell will a in the lobby two 
e 


minutes before its conclusion. Doors will be closed during each number and no one will 


be admitted during its rendition. 


Our patrons are courteously requested to take notice that in order not to impair the 
continuity of the program, the se beat has decided that no encores will be allowed 
at the regular Symphony Concerts. This rule does not apply to Sunday Popular Concerts. 
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LOS ANGELES 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS CLARK, JR President 
Mr. MICHAEL J. CONNELL..........-........----- Honorary Vice-President 
MRS. ROBERT E ROGERS. 2 ackk iS iste First Vice-President 
Mrs. EuGENE O. MCLAUGHLIN Second Vice-President 
Mrs. SMITH MONTGOMERY Third Vice-President 


Mrs. ALLAN C. BALCH Mr. Epwin H. CLARK 

Mr. RussELL H. BALLARD Mr, JOSEPH F. SARTORI 

Mr. Henry W. O’MELVENY Mr. E. Avery McCarTHY 
Mr. Gurney E. NEWLIN 


Mrs. CAROLINE E. SMITH, Manager 


ADVISORY BOARD 


DARE Ve AD Ds LVN ares i wench canara pe eased agen on Chairman 
Mr. JAMES RATHWELL PAGE Vice-Chairman 
Mr. Henry O. WHEELER Secretary 


Mrs. Frank Gates Allen Mr. William May Garland 
Mr. Earle C. Anthony Mrs. Secondo Guasti 

Mr. David T. Babcock Mr. John H. Hamilton 

Mr. Arthur S. Bent Mrs. William S. Hook, Jr. 
Mrs.. Fred H. Bixby Mrs. Webster B. Holmes 
Dr. Remsen D. Bird Mrs. Granville MacGowan 
Mrs. Clark J. Bonner Mr. James R. Martin 

Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant Mr. Ben R. Meyer 

Mrs. Joseph K. Clark Dr. Ernest C. Moore 

Mr. Louis M. Cole Mrs. Lee Allen Phillips 
Mrs. Cecil B. DeMille Mr. Albert B. Ruddock 
Mr. Zack Farmer Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor 
Dr. Max Farrand Mr. R. B. von KleinSmid 
Dr. Ernest J. Jaqua Mrs. Harold B. Wrenn 





Women’s Committee 
of 


The Philharmonic Orchestra Association 


(Organized March, 1924) 
Season 1927-28 


Mrs. Ceci FRANKEL General Chairman 
Mrs. Force PARKER : Vice-General Chairman 
Mrs. J. J. A. VAN KAATHOVEN.............- Honorary Vice-Chairman 


Mrs. HANSEN Moore Secretary-Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


(Chairmen) 


Mrs .Alfred L. Bartlett Mrs, Franklin K. Lane, Jr. 
Mrs. Warren Bovard Mrs. Hansen Moore 

Mrs. Ralph Waldo Bucknam Mrs. J. C. Niven 

Miss Gladys Caldwell Mrs. Force Parker 

Mrs. John Cook Mrs. Judson C. Rives 
Mrs. A. B. Cooke Mrs. Robert I. Rogers 
Mrs. Cecil Frankel Mrs. R. D. Shepherd 

Mrs. Richard Fudger Mrs. Harold R. Skeath 
Mrs. Erwin H. Furman Mrs. Leafie Sloan-Orcutt 
Mrs. Ralph Heath Mrs. Alfred Stern 

Miss Jean Hill Mrs. Howard Verbeck 
Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish Mrs. Frederick Beall West 


‘Oey lectures giving a resume of the composers’ lives and ex- 
planations of the music on Philharmonic Orchestra programs are 
given every other Saturday morning at 10 o’clock, Bullock’s Eighth 
Floor, by Dr. Bruce Gordon Kingsley. The next lecture will be on 
January 14. 


Tickets are given at Bullock’s Travel Bureau, Fourth Floor, without 
charge. 


Knabe piano is used through courtesy of Fitzgerald Music Company. 





REGIONAL BOARDS 
OF 
LOS ANGELES 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


PASADENA 
Mrs. JosepH F. Ruopes, Jr., Chairman 


Mrs. JosEPH M. Hixon Mrs. JOHN S.CRAVENS 
Mrs, FREDERICK H. STEVENS Mrs. A. STEVENS HALSTEAD 
Mrs. JAMES R.BREHM Mrs. O. JAMES SALISBURY 


SAN DIEGO 
Mrs. JOHN VANCE CHENEY, Chairman 


Mr. A. D. LAMOTTE Mrs. FLORENCE KENNETT DUPEE 
Mrs. G. AUBREY DAVIDSON Mrs. A. S. BRIDGES 
Mrs. E. J. CAMPBELL Mrs. W. H. SALLMON 


SANTA BARBARA 
Mrs. JoHN A. JAMESON, Chairman 


Miss Amy E. DUPONT Mrs. FRANCIS PRICE 
Mrs. HitMAR O. KogEFopD Miss MABEL C. WASHBURN 


SANTA MONICA 
Mrs. Harry L. Lane, Chairman 


Mrs. JoseEPH G. BRAUN Mr. T. D. PLUMER 
Mrs. Nei S. DUCKELS Mr. T. A. JOHNSON 
Mrs. J. Epcar Brown 


RIVERSIDE 
Mrs. STEWART MALLOcH, Chairman 


Mrs. MARGUERITE LAWRENCE TEST Mr. A. N. WHEELOCK 
Mrs. A. C. LOVEKIN 
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List of Doge and Box Holders for 1927-1928 


THURSDAY EVENING SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Loce HoLpers 

A—Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Walter P. H—Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Franke] 

Story I —Mr. C. W. Clark 
B—Mrs. W. A. Clark K—Mrs. Georgia Kennedy 
C—Mrs. A. C. Bilicke Mr. LeRoy C. Williams 
D—Col. Wm. Eric Fowler L —Mr. W. A, Clark, Jr. 
E—Dr. Walter Jarvis Barlow M—Mrs. Eugene O. McLaughlin 
F—Mrs. Georg Schnéevoigt N—Mrs. Robert I. Rogers 
G—Mr. and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy O—Mrs. J. F. Sartori 


Box Ho.pers 
B—Mrs. Eugene D. Bottler D —Mrs. R. D. Shepherd 
C—Mrs. George Leslie Smith F —Mrs. Judson C. Rives 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
LoceE Ho.LpEers 


A—Mrs. Richard J. Schweppe G—Mrs., Ernest A. Bryant 

Mrs. James Rathwell Page H —Mrs. Kate Slauson Vosburg 
B—Mrs. Wm. May Garland I —Mrs. Dean Mason 

Mrs. Frank Gates Allen K —Mrs. Edward C. Harwood 
C—Mrs, Lee A. Phillips L —Mr. W. A. Clark, Jr. 

Mrs. Milbank Johnson Mr. Harrison Post 
D—Mrs. E. B. Solano M—Mr. Michael J. Connell 
E—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. G. Kerckhoff N—Mrs. Robert I. Rogers 
F —Mrs, Allen C. Balch O —Mrs. Eugene O. McLaughlin 


Box Ho.wpers 
A—Mrs. Paul A. English Mrs. Charles Thompson 
Mrs. F. W. Davey E —Mrs. M. B. Bierger 
B—Mrs. Oscar Howard Mrs. Ralph Heath 
Mrs. Robert London F —Mrs. Harry Watson 
C—Mrs. R. D. Shepherd G —Hollywood School for Girls 
Mrs. Robt. Ladd Gifford H —Mrs. Egbert Benedict 
D —Mrs. Alanson I. Root Mrs. West Hughes 
Mrs. Harvey Deardorft 


SUNDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 
Locr HoLpers 
B—Mrs. Irwin J. Muma K—Mrs. George Leslie Smith 
D—Dr. Walter Jarvis Barlow L—Mr. W. A. Clark, Jr. 
F—Mrs. Georg Schnéevoigt M—Mrs. Eugene O. McLaughlin 
H—Mr. and Mrs, Cecil Frankel N —Mrs. Robert I. Rogers 











by KFI each evening at 7, 8 and 10 
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Enamel of 
Elusive 
Jewel-like Beauty 


ICHNESS and colour 

that find a peer only 
in the jewels they simu- 
late...fused into enamel 
of flawless, gemlike qual- 
ity. These mark those im- 
portant essentials of the 
season that women carry 
quite as much for their 
chic, as for their cunning 
utility. Vanities, compacts, 
cigarette cases, and com- 
binations quite unusual, 
invite your inspection of 
a showing that is excep- 
tional, even for Brock and 
Company. 


ROCK. 


and COMPANY 


SEVENTH STREET 
[sts West ~ between Olive & Grand} 
LOS ANGELES 


The correct time from Brock & Company’s chronometer is being broadcast 















ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
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Season Ticket Sale by Industrial Committee of 
Philharmonic Orchestra—1927-28 Season 


Allied Industries, Inc. 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Arthur Anderson & Co. 
Birkel Music Co. 
Bullock’s 
Brownstein-Louis Co. 
Bishop & Co. 

Biltmore Hotel 

J. H. Baxter Co. 

Bond & Goodwin & Tucker 
Behrendt-Levy Co. 
Barker Bros. 
Blyth-Witter Co. 
Broadway Dept. Store 
Baker Iron Works 

Barnes Music Co. 

Burton Transfer Co. 
Birch-Smith Furniture Co. 
Brunswick Balke-Collender Co. 
Bent Bros. 

Cal. Hdwe, Co. 

Civic Bureau of Music & Art 
Crane Co., Cal. 

Calif. Nat. Supply Co. 
Colyear Furn, Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, 
H. S. Crocker Co. 

Coulter Dry Goods Co. 
California Securities Co. 
Cass & Johansing 
California Company 
Desmonds 

Dean-Witter Company 
Detrick-Joslyn Co. 

Drake, Riley & Thomas 
Diamond Elec. Mfg. Co. 
D. A. Service Corp. 
Darling’s Flower Shop 
Electrical Products Corp. 

_ The Forve Co. 

Harry Fink & Co. 
Frick-Martin Co. 
Fitzgerald Music Co. 
Gudes, Inc. 

Graybar Electric Co. 


Graham, Reynolds Electric 
Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher 
General Electric Co. 
Griffith Co. 

Haas-Baruch Co. 

Hughes Tool Co. 

Hunter, Dulin Co. 

Paul G. Hoffman Co. 
Howard Auto Co. 

Isaac Bros. 

[Italian Vineyard Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Illinois Elec. Co. 

W. P. Jeffries Co. 

Janss Investment Co. 
Jacoby Bros. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
Kelman Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
L. A. Gas & Electric Corp. 
Lacy Mfg. Co. 

Los Angeles Railway Corp. 
L. A. Clearing House Assn. 
L. A. Creamery Co. 
Listenwalter & Gough 

Los Angeles Desk Co. 
Lincoln Mtge. Co. 

Line Material Co. 

L. A. Soap Co. 

L. A. Transfer Co. 
Llewellyn Iron Works. 
The Mayers Co. 

Thomas C. Marlowe 
McCarthy Co. 

Mullen & Bluett 

May Company 

C. C. Moore & Co. 
Fairbanks Morse & Co. 
John M. C. Marble Co. 
Martin Music Co. 

B. B. Nichols, Inc. 
Newberry Elec. Co. 

Ohio Brass Co. 
O’Melveny, Milliken & Tuller 
Owl Drug Co. 

Otis Elevator Co. 
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Pacific States Electric Co. 
Pelton Motor Car Co. 
C. C. Parker Book Store 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co, 
Gardner, Payne Co. 
Pacific Desk Co. 
Pioneer Paper Co. 
Pacific Fire Extinguisher Co. 
Pacific Finance Co. 
Premier Fireproof Storage Co. 
Parmelee-Dohrmann Co. 
T. J. Pomeroy Co. 
Pacific Wire Rope Co. 
Pacific Electric Mfg. Co. 
Reiman Wholesale Elec. Co. 
George Rice & Sons 
R. A. Rowan & Co. 
Rule & Sons 
Republic Supply Co. 
John A. Roebling Sons Co. 
J. W. Robinson Co. 
Riverside Portland Cement Co. 
So. Calif. Music Co. 
So. Calif. Edison Co. 
Stone & Webster 
Silverwood’s 
Standard Underground 

Cable Co. 
Wm. R. Staats Co. 
Security Company 
Thorne Drug Co. 
Title Ins. & Trust Co. 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Union Tron Works 
U.S. Steel Products Corp. 
Van Norman & Morrison 
Western Light & Fixture Co. 
Wetherby, Kayser Co. 
Warren & Bailey 
Westinghouse Ele. & 

Mfg. Co. 
Wm. Wilson Co. 
Western Litho. Co. 
Weston Elec. Instrument Co. 
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1927-28 Sen Cnt: 


COLEMAN CHAMBER 
CONCERTS 


Pasadena Community Playhouse 
39 South El Molino Avenue 
Sunday Afternoons at 3:30 


January 8th at 3:30 
Persinger String Quartet 


OF SANTA BARBARA 
PROGRAM 


I. Quartet in G minor - - - - - Debussy 
{ Interludium in modo antico -— - Glazunow 
II, Quartet movement in C minor -— - : Schubert 


Scherzo She tel hadi ar SEN eis a ae Kreisler 
III. Piano Quintet - - - aan Brahms 
Alice Coleman Batchelder. Piano 


JANUARY 22 
California Trio 


FEBRUARY 5 APRIL 1 


Stoloff String Quartet London String Quartet 
Alice Coleman Batchelder, Piano 
APRIL 15 


MARCH 4 Luboviski String Quartet 
Pro Arts String Quartet Assisted by 


of Brussels F. Marian Ralston, Piano 


Alfred Kastner, Harp 
MARCH 18 Jay Plowe, Flute 


Persinger String Quartet Pierre Perrier, Clarinet 
Harold Bauer, Piano Benjamin Klatzkin, Trumpet 


DRGs 


Phone Colorado 5358 for information 
Special rates for music teachers and students 





Dr. ArTuR RopZINsKI 


Guest Conductor, Seventh Symphony Pair 


Thursday Evening, January 19, at 8:30 o’clock 


Friday Afternoon, January 20, at 2:30 o’clock 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


Symphony No. 2,in D major 
Johannes Brahms 
(Born May 7, 1833, in Hamburg. Died April 3, 1897, in Vienna) 

Brahms spent more than ten years upon the writing of his First 
Symphony, which was produced in 1876, and then brought forth his 
Second Symphony only about a year later. The work was completed 
at Lichtenthal during the summer of 1877 and had its first public 
performance in orchestral form at a Philharmonic concert in Vienna, 
December 30, 1877, under the direction of Hans Richter. Following 
this performance Eduard Hanslick wrote a review of the work which 
serves well as an insight into the symphony: 

“The character of this symphony may be described concisely as 
peaceful, tender, but not effeminate serenity, which on the one side 
is quickened to joyous humor and on the other is deepened to medita- 


“FLOWERS BY WIRE” 


Member of Florist Telegraph Delivery Association 
—and— 
Society of American Florists 


pel L Los: fal 


619 SOUTH GRAND AVENUE 
Two VAndike 2071 Prompt 
Stores Deliveries 
WESTLAKE BRANCH 
2404 West 6th Street 
D Unkirk 4741 
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tive seriousness. he first movement begins immediately with a mel- 
low and dusky horn theme. It has something of the character of the 
serenade, and this impression is strengthened still further in the 
scherzo and the finale. The first movement, an Allegro moderato, in 
3-4, immerses us in a clear wave of melody, upon which we rest, 
swayed, refreshed, undisturbed by two slight Mendelssohnian remin- 
iscences which emerge before us. ‘The last fifty measures of this 
movement expire in flashes of new melodic beauty. A broad singing 
Adagio in B major follows, which, as it appears to me, is more con- 
spicuous for the skillful development of the themes than for the worth 
of the themes themselves. For this reason, undoubtedly, it makes a 
less profound impression upon the public than do the other move- 
ments. The scherzo is thoroughly delightful in its graceful movement 
in minuet tempo. It is twice interrupted by a Presto in 2-4, which 
flashes, spark-like, for a moment. The finale in D, 4-4, more vivacious, 
but always agreeable in its golden serenity, is widely removed from 
the stormy finales of the modern school. Mozartian blood flows in 
its veins. 

“This symphony is a contrast rather than a companion to the First 
Symphony of Brahms, and thus it appears to the public. The hearer 
is affected by the First as though he read a scientific treatise full of 


Harrison C. Morgan 


FLOWERS for all OCCASIONS 
MORGAN 
Art in Flowers 


1913 South Western Avenue 


EMpire 0671—EMpire 9953 





deep philosophical thought and mysterious perspectives. The inclina- 
tion of Brahms to cover up or do away with whatever might look like 
an ‘effect’ is carried to squeamishness in the symphony in C minor. 
The hearer cannot possibly grasp all the motives or the divisions of 
motives which, however, slumber there as flowers beneath the snow, 
or float as distant points of light beyond the clouds. It is true that 
the Second Symphony contains no movement of such noble pathos as 
the finale of the First. On the other hand, in its uniform coloring and 
its sunny clearness, it is an advance upon the First, and one that is 
not to be underestimated. 

“Brahms has this time fortunately repressed his noble but dangerous 
inclination to conceal his ideas under a net of polyphony or to cover 
them with lines of contrapuntal intersection; and if the thematic 
development in the Second Symphony appears less remarkable than 
that in the First, the themes themselves seem more flowing, more 
spontaneous, and their development seems more natural, more pellucid, 
and therefore more effective. We cannot, therefore, proclaim too 
loudly our joy that Brahms, after he had given intense expression in 
his First Symphony to Faust-like conflicts of the soul, has now in his 
Second returned to the earth—the earth that laughs and blossoms in 
the vernal months.”’ 


AUDITORIUM 
THEATRE BUILDING 
SEVENTH FLOOR 


fyrilto 


5th St. at Olive 
Portraits of Quality 


AR LIUSE POC PEOPLE 
Can Be Pleased by Us 


Special Professional Rates to Musicians, Artists and the Stage 
VAndike 5314 
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HERE are 4,115 square miles within the 
boundaries of Los Angeles County. It is 
nearly half the size of Massachusetts or 
New Jersey, four-fifths as large as Connecticut 
and two-thirds the size of Hawaii, and more 
than three times the area of Rhode Island. 


Magnificent mountain walls bound it on the 
north. The lovely fertile valley of San Gabriel 
and Pomona are in the eastern part of the 
county. The Pacific, mightiest of seas, on the 
west, stretches away to the Orient and the southern archipelagoes. 





The County has a coast line 85 miles long, with unsurpassed bathing 
beaches and fascinating resorts. Its coast cities are inspiring in their 
beauty and business activities. Their swift advance in commerce of late 
years is amazing. The sea fishing is unexcelled on the Seven Seas. The 
numerous free municipal piers are thronged with anglers. Catalina Island 
and Can Clemente lie in view westward. Nine-tenths of the population 
is within thirty miles of the sea. 


The climate in general is marvelously even throughout the entire year. 
One can find interesting differences in wather, however, between the 
warm valleys, the mountain hights and the dry atmosphere of the desert 
region back from the coast. Health seekers can have exactly what they 
desire in climate in Southern California. 


Los Angeles County has been the leading county in 
America in agricultural production for the past fifteen 
years. U. S. Government figures show this conclu- 
sively. Modern scientific marketing methods prevail. 
The total acreage is 2,633,360, of which there are 
882,333 acres of agricultural land and an actual pro- 
ducing area of 247,223 acres under irrigation. he 
irrigable area at present is estimrated at 362,118 acres. 
Gigantic irrigation ojects are under way involving 
many millions of dollars. The soi lresponds with celer- 
ity to cultivtion. Lest year the crops preduced in the 
county were valued at $92,484,935. 


The remarkable strategic position of the county is 
one of its greatest assets. It is on the new frontier of 
America. ew districts on earth are as advantageously 
placed for trade. 

The populatien in 1926 was 2,206,864 and in 1882 it was 34,000. The assessed 
valuation in 1926-27 was $2,994,866,907 and it was $20,655,294 in 1882. The valu- 
ation now is about 140 times that of 1882. There are 64 times as many people. 
The tax rate in the county for 1926-27 was $3.87, which covers great improvements. 
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HERE are over 1,300 square miles of 
paved roads in the county, and in the past 
ten years it has spent $24,000,000 on high- 

ways. Contracts were let in 1924 for $15,000,000 

worth of road building in Southern California 
and more than 500 miles will bé added by this 
expenditure. 

Aside from business and climatic attractions, 
there is the charm of romance; romance of the 
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i past and present, 
The former, so generally recognized and ap- 
preciated, recalls in a flash the days of old when California in lonely 
g loveliness lay by the ocean, unknown to the world until the Spanish 
ir priests and soldiers came to found missions and tame the wilderness. It 
te is heroic history, which stirs the blood, with its padres and pirates, dis- 
le coveries and duels, grain-planting and gold-finding, its sea storms and 
id shore strife, its Indians and strange incidents. It helps us make light of 
on our problems. 
The romance of the present is che magical metamorphosis of Southern 
t. California. Enterprises and towns are springing up on all sides. Great 
1e accomplishments are being swiftly succeeded by greater ones. The birth 
rt and growth of ideas are so sudden that one is constantly being surprised 
ey by his neighbors. 
Romance, old and new, in Los Anieles County, is 
in an intangible asset. It cannot be measured in tons or 
en lollars or degrees of temperature, yet it should not be 
- lismissed too lightly, for it stimulates the imagination 
are and pleases the mind in these days when the latest in- 
ro: ventions excite only momentary notice. It is inspiring 
¥ indeed to contemplate the past, to witness what is tak- 
ng ing place around one, and to help a little oneself in 
er- waving the magic wand of transformation. 
the Los Angeles County men and women feel a constant 
; pride and joy in developing their remarkable territory. 
be Their notable happiness of spirit is, perhaps, due more 
sly to the satisfaction which comes from doing things, 
tather than from an enchanting environment or a tonic atmosphere. They are a 
sed happy people, whatever the reasons, and full of faith, courage and hospitality. They 
ee see so much to do, so much more than they and their descendants can ever do, that 
its. 






they are always glad to have newcomers join in the glad work of development. 
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Symphonie Concertante 


Josef Haydn 


(Born March 31, 1732, at Rohrau. Died May 31, 1809, in Vienna) 


In the eighteenth century the title Symphonie Concertante referred 
to a piece of music for orchestra in which there were parts for solo 
instruments, and also to compositions for several solo instruments with 
orchestra. The work played on this programme belongs to the period 
of Haydn’s first visit to London, 1791-92, Haydn received flattering 
offers from England in 1787 from W. Cramer, Gallini and Salomon, 
but he always had an excuse, until in 1790 Salomon, the famous musi- 
cian and impressario, went to Vienna personally and succeeded in per- 
suading Haydn to return to London with him. Leaving Vienna on 
December 15, 1790, they arrived in London New Year’s Day, 1791. 
Salomon, keen impressario that he was, had seen to it that their arrival 
was widely announced, and Haydn soon found himself the object of 
all manner of attentions. Noblemen, ambassadors, writers and artists 
called on him; he was showered with invitations. The first of the 
Salomon-Haydn concerts was given March 11, 1791, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. Haydn, as was the custom, presided at the harpsichord 
and Salomon led the orchestra. It was at a somewhat later concert, 
May 3, 1792, that the Symphonie Concertante was first performed, 
the solo violin part being played by Salomon himself. 







JOIN THE 
COMMUNITY MUSIC APPRECIATION CLASS 


which meets at the Los Angeles Public Library every other Thursday 
morning at 11 o’clock. This class is free to the public. 


SARAH ELLEN BARNES 


gives interesting preparation for the program which the Orchestra is 
playing Thursday evening and Friday afternoon. Local artists assist. 


DUO-ART USED IS FURNISHED BY BIRKEL MUSIC CO. 
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The World’s Finest Piano Is Well 
Within Your Reach 


A fine piano is an essential part of every cultivated home today. 
Its beauty of line and tone, its ability to instruct and entertain, 
render it almost indispensable. 

For every such home there is a STEINWAY model, designed 
to meet some special condition of income or acoustics. But no 
matter what its size, each is a true STEINWAY capable of 30, 


40 or even 50 years and more of perfect service. You need never 
buy another piano! 
Uprights $975 up; Grande $1475 up 


Convenient Purchase Terms 


BIRKEL MUSIC COMPANY 


The Home of the Steinway and DuoArt Reproducing Pianos 


4406.48 SOUTH BROADWAY. 
WESTLAKE BRANCH 2402W.7% 











Tone Poem, “Don Juan” 
Richard Strauss 


(Born June 11, 1864, in Munich) 


This remakable piece of program music was written in 1888, the 
composer then being twenty-four years old, an age at which his feel- 
ings and sympathies may well have been at one with those of the young 
hero of Nicholas Lenau’s poem, graphically depicted in the wonder- 
fully eloquent music of this composition. The Don Juan of Lenau’s 
strange poem is a young man of superb health and vigor, a fact made 
evident in Strauss’ vital, energetic and torrentially emotional music. 
He sets out upon a quest for a perfect example of womanhood, entering 
what the poem calls a “magic realm, illimited, eternal, of gloried 
woman—loveliness supernal!” He flies from conquest to conquest, 
always in pursuit of his ideal, and meeting always with disappointment 
and disillusionment. Through the vivid and sardonic adventures of 
his pursuit Strauss’ music follows him step by step to his final dis- 
appointment and the duel scene which ends with his death. Every 
character of the drama is represented by a definite musical theme, 
every emotion reflected in tone psychology and every incident drawn 
in masterly sound-pictures. 


For those who enjoy a detailed analysis, the following outline of 
the tone poem’s thematic construction, by Philip Hale, will be of value. 

The first theme, E major, Allegro molto con brio, is a theme of 
passionate, glowing longing; and a second theme follows immediately 
which some take to be significant of the object of this longing. The 
third theme, typical of the hero’s gallant and brilliant appearance, 
proud and knight-like, is added; and this third theme is entitled by 






Ballet and School of The Inimitable Choreographic Masters 
ANDREAS SERGE 


Pavley-Oukrainsky School of Ballet 


Russian ballet training as amplified by their unsurpassable method 
taught in classes of all grades for children, amateurs and professionals. 


SPECIAL COURSES 


Barre exercise records on sale. School catalogue on request 


4157 W. 5th St., Cor. Western Tel. DU. 0689 
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EVA GAUTHIER, Soprano 
A BEHYMER ATTRACTION 


PHILHARMONIC AUDITORIUM, TUESDAY EVE., JAN. 10 


Tickets 75c, $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75 
ON SALE 


Central Box Office, Auditorium, and Wiley B. Allen, 720 S. Broadway 

































William Mauke ‘The Individual Don Juan Theme, No. 1.” These 
three themes are contrapuntally bound together, until there Is, as it 
were, a signal given (horns and then wood-wind). The first of the 
fair apparitions appears, Zerlina. The conquest is easy, and the theme 
of Longing is jubilant; but it is followed by the chromatic theme of 
Disgust (clarinets and bassoons), and this is heard in union with the 
second of the three themes in miniature (harp). The next period— 
Disgust and again Longing—is built on the significant themes, until 
at the conclusion (fortissimo) the theme Longing is heard from the 

deep-stringed instruments (rapidamente). And now it is the Countess | 
that appears (Glockenspiel, harp, violin solo). Here follows an inti- 
mate, passionate love scene. "The melody of clarinet and horn. is 
repeated, re-enforced by violin and cellos. There is canonical imitation | 
in the second violins, and afterward viola, violin and oboes. At last | 
passion ends with a crash of a powerful chord in E minor. There is 
a faint echo of the Countess theme ; the cellos play the theme of Long- 
ing. Soon enters a “molto vivace,” and the Cavalier theme is heard 
slightly changed. Don Juan finds another victim, and here comes the | 
episode of longest duration. It is Anna. 


This musical episode is supposed to interpret the hero’s monologue. | 
Here the hero deplores his past life. Would that he were worthy to | 
woo her! Anna knows his evil fame, but struggles vainly against his 
fascination. The episode begins in G minor (violas and cellos). ‘The 
silence of night, anxious expectancy, sighs of longing’; then with the 
entrance of G major (oboe solo) “love’s bliss and happiness without 
end.”’ The love song of the oboe is twice repeated, and it is accom- 
panied in the cellos by the theme in the preceding passage in minor. 
The clarinet sings the song, but Don Juan is already restless. The 
theme of Disgust is heard, and he rushes from Anna. The “Individual 
Don Juan Theme No. 2” is heard from the four horns—‘Away! 

Away to ever-new victories.”’ 
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Spectal Concert of 


San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


Saturday Evening, January / 
at 8:30 o'clock 


ALL-WAGNERIAN PROGRAM 


Prelude to “Parsifal”’ 

Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” 
Prelude to “Lohengrin” 

Overture to “Rienzi” 


Introduction to Act III, Dance of the Apprentices, and 
Procession of the Guilds, from ‘“The Mastersingers”’ 


Prize Song from ‘“The Mastersingers”’ 
Dreams 


Overture to ‘“lannhauser”’ 


TICKETS 50c to $1.50 


On Sale Philharmonic Auditorium 








Till the end the mood grows wilder and wilder. There is no 
longer time for regret, and soon there will be no time for longing. 
It is the Carnival, and Don Juan drinks deep of wine and love. His 
two themes and the themes of Disgust and the Carnival are in wild 
chromatic progressions. ‘The Glockenspiel parodies his second “indi- 
vidual theme,” which was only a moment ago so energetically pro- 
claimed by the horns. Surrounded by women, overcome by wine, he 
rages In passion, and at last falls unconscious. Organ-point. Gradually 
he comes to his senses. The themes of the apparitions, rhythmically 
disguised as in fantastic dress, pass like sleep-chasings through his 
brain, and then there is the motive of Disgust. Some find in the next 
episode the thought of the cemetery with Don Juan’s reflections and 
his invitation to the statue. Here the jaded man finds solace in bitter 
reflection. At the feast surrounded by gay company, there is a faint 
awakening of longing, but he exclaims: “The fire of my blood has 
now burned out.’’ Then comes the duel with the death-scene. The 
theme of Disgust now dominates. There is a tremendous orchestral 
crash; there is long and eloquent silence. A pianissimo chord in A 
minor is cut into by a piercing trumpet F, and then there is a last 
sigh, a mourning dissonance and resolution (trombones) to E minor. 


Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde’ 
Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, in Leipzig. Died Feb. 13, 1883, in Venice) 
In his collected writings, Wagner has given the following ex- 
planatory program of this Prelude: 
‘‘A primitive, old love-poem, which, far from having become extinct, 
is constantly fashioning- itself anew, and has been adopted by every 


OLGA STEEB PIANO SCHOOL 


400914 West Sixth Street 
WaAshington 1586 


Instruction in 


Piano, Harmony, Theory, History of Music 
and Piano Normal 
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Announcing— 


SPECIAL CONCERTS 
by the 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
GEORG SCHNEEVOIGT, Conductor 


ng 
February 6-20 
. March 12-19, April 9.. 
| women ern 
The management will endeavor to make these 
concerts interesting and give the public an 
opportunity of hearing the classic 
symphonies at popular prices. 
fe rere 
Tickets:25é) 50¢; 75c, $1.00 
On Sale 
Philharmonic Auditorium 
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European language of the Middle Ages, tells us of Tristan and Isolde. 
Tristan, the faithful vassal, woos for his king her for whom he dares 
not avow his own love, Isolde. Isolde, powerless to do otherwise than 
obey the wooer, follows him as bride to his lord. Jealous at this in- 
tringement of her rights, the Goddess of Love takes her revenge. As 
the result of a happy mistake, she allows the couple to taste of the love- 
potion, which, in accordance with the custom of the times, and by way 
of precaution, the mother had prepared for the husband who should 
marry her daughter from political motives, and which, by the burning 
desire which suddenly inflames them after tasting it, opens their eyes 
to the truth, and leads to the avowal that for the future they belong 
only to each other. Henceforth, there is no end to the longings, the 
demands, the joys and woes of love. The world, power, tame, splendor, 
honor, knighthood, fidelity, friendship, all are dissipated like an empty 
dream. One thing only remains; longing, longing, insatiable longing, 
forever springs up anew, pining and thirsting. Death, which means 
passing away, perishing, never awakening, their only deliverance. 
Powerless, the heart sinks back to languish in longing, in longing 
without attaining; for each attainment only begets new longing, until 
in the last stage of weariness the foreboding of the highest joy of 
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2509-11 Wilshire Blvd. 
DUnkirk 0618 


Photographs Live Forever 


We are Portrait Artists, and endeavor to create a “likeness.” 
A likeness is not a mere record of eyes, nose, mouth, but an 
everlasting picture of the face and the soul that animates it. 


Our success in this measures largely in our compensation 
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SHRINE AUDITORIUM iovat’streers 


7 Days ° 5 operas Beginning Mon., March 5 


The Season’s [ iesica Event Extraordinary 





Most Notable Affair in Los Angeles Amusement Annals 


(Last Previous Visit Here Was in March, 1924) 





MR. L. E. BEHYMER Has the Honor to Present THE 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 


Roberto Moranzoni - Giorgio Polacco - Henry G. Weber 
With the Greatest Singers in the Greatest Operas 


THE STELLAR ARTISTS 


SOPRANOS—Mary Garden, Claudia Muzio, BARITONES — Cesare Formichi, Richard 
Rosa Raisa, Edith Mason, Elsa Alsen, Olga Bonelli, Giacomo Rimini, Desire Defrere, 
Kargau, Lucille Meusel Howard Preston, Eugenio Sandrini 

| 
MEZZ0-SOPRANOS — Cyrena Van _ Gordon, , niet 
Maria Claessens, Augusta Lenska, Elinor OAc ain Lageat ips dapat alae lal 
Marlo, Irene Pavlovska, Lorna Doone Jackson 
TENORS — Rene Maison, Charles Hackett, | PREMIER DANSEUSE—Maria Yurieva 
Antonio Cortis, Charles Marshall, Forrest La- 
mont, Jose Mojica, Lodovico Oliviero | PREMIER DANSEUR—Vechslav Swoboda 


The Chicago Auditorium Company complete, with its vast numerical and artistic forces. Productions 
featured by the same gorgeous scenic, costuming and luminous effects employed during the com- 
panys regular season in its home theatre. 


THE OPERAS 
Monday, March 5 Tuesday, March 6 Wednesday, March7 Thursday, March 8 
Tannhauser Resurrection La Gioconda Loreley 
Friday, March 9 (Great Double Bill) 
Witch of Salem—Cavalleria Rusticana 
Saturday Mat., March 10 Saturday Eve., March 10 Sunday Afternoon, Mar. 11 


Sapho Aida Snow Maiden 


NOTE: For the Convenience of Subscribers, the Repertoire is Divided into Two Series of Four 
Operas Each, as Follows: 


‘A’? SERIES “B’’ SERIES 
Monday; March: Bees secs oun yews Tannhauser Tiesday, Maren: Getvis cd ve erste <aleets Resurrection 
Wednesday, March 7............ La Gioconda Phurasday,: March Soy 5% aw ha Ws ss te O50 Loreley 
BP PICAV es OR ALCS Ww pacaiardw on Ga inas Witch-Cavalleria Saturday Eve., March 10...............-Aida 
Saturday Mat:, “Maret DOr 6. access s0802 Sapho Sunday Mat., Mareh 11.........Snow Maiden 


Subscribers have choice of the ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’’ Series (or both) 
Prices for each series: $24, $20, $16, $12, $8, $6, $4 (No tax) 


SERIES SUBSCRIPTION SEAT SALE OPEN NOW AT WILEY B. ALLEN, 720 S. BROADWAY 
Telephone VAndike 4375 


MAIL ORDERS Accompanied by Check, filled now. Address and make Checks payable to 
L. E. Behymer, care Wiley B. Allen’s., 
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dying, of no longer existing, of the last escape into that wonderful 
kingdom from which we are furthest off when we are most strenuously 
striving to enter therein. Shall we call it Death? Or is it the hidden 
wonder-world, from out of which an ivy and vine, entwined with 
each other, grew up upon Tristan’s and Isolde’s grave, as the legend 
tells us?” 

The Prelude opens in the cellos with a motive known as “The Con- 
fession of Love.” This is immediately followed in the next measure 
by another, “Desire,” played by the oboe. No fewer than seven of the 
most important leading motives are elaborated in this introduction to 
the opera; but while it would be inexpedient to enumerate these in 
detail, attention may be drawn to two, both put forward by the cellos. 
The first of these occurs eighteen measures after the beginning of the 
movement, and is intended to represent the glance of love that passed 
between Tristan and Isolde. The second is a continuation of this, a 
tender, pleading subject symbolical of the love-potion. The whole 
Prelude is made up of a long and cumulative expression of passion in 
sound. It mounts to a great climax of emotion, and then dies away 
in exhaustion. 





FRITZ GAILLARD 


Solo Cellist and Teacher 


“An artist of first rank, possesses a deep, broad tone and 
wonderful technic.’-—Munchen-Gladbach (Germany) 









“His tone is beautiful and his technique brilliant.’’—Pat- 
terson Greene, L. A. Examiner. 
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Personnel 


The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


FIRST VIOLINS 


Piastro, Mishel 
Concert Master 
Fenster, L. 
Assistant Concert Master 
Bolotine, L. 
Assistant Concert Master 
Meriz, E. 
Brodetzky, J. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Mendelevitch, R. 
Laraia, W. F. 
Mortensen, M. 
Koenig H. 
See, Orley 
Pasmore, M. 
Atkinson, H. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Ruiz, R. 


SECOND VIOLINS 


Heyes, Eugene 
Principal 
Rosset, E. 
Amsterdam, M. 
Callinan, W. G. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gold, J. 
Haug, J. 
Gough, W. 
Wolski, W. 
Simonsen, F. 
Wegman, W. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
Principal 
Hahl, E. 
Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V. 
Tolpegin, V. 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. 
Lewis, A. 


*CELLOS 


Penha, Michel 
Principal 
Dehe, W. 
King, O. 
Villalpando, W. 
Kirs, R. 
Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Gough, Flori 
Hranek, C. 
Haight, R. 


BASSES 

Previati, L. J. 

Principal 
Lahann, J. 
Storch, A. E. 
Bell, W. 
Guterson, A. 
Schultz, E. 
Frederick, O. 
Annarumi, A. 
Schipilliti, J. 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 
Oesterreicher, Walter 
Orchestral Manager 
Benkman, H 


PICCOLO 


Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 


Addimando, C. 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 
Shanis, J. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schipilliti, V. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, H. B. 


Zannini, N. 
Fragale, F. 
Paquet, J. L. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, F. 


BASSOONS 
Kutitschek, E. 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, C. 
CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, R. 
HORNS 


Hornig, W. 
Roth, P. 


Tryner, C. E. 


Rocco, R. 

Trutner, H. 
TRUMPETS 

Drucker, V. 

Arriola, A. 

Kegel, Otto 

Savant, S. 

Kress, V. 
TROMBONES 


Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F. N. 


TUBA 
Murray, R. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Schipilliti, Annette 
TYMPANI 
Wagner, R. E. 


PERCUSSION 


Vendt, Jr., A. 
Salinger, M. A. 
Nickell, M. 
Kundy, E. 
PIANO and CELESTA 


Tibbitts, J. P. 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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A DIFFERENT OrERA EACH WEEK yo. 
Buy Coupon Books Now and Save Money 


OPENING MON., Jan. 9—“Wildflower” 


Jan. 16—“Bocaccio” Jan. 23—‘“‘Naughty Marietta”’ | 
Company of 125 Artistes 


LAST TIME SUN., JAN. 8 
‘“‘KATINKA’?’ 





Those interested in studying these programs will find materia] 
in the Music and Art Department of the Public Library, corner 
Fifth and Grand. 


PARISH WILLIAMS, Baritone 


Will Accept a Limited Number of Pupils 


Vocal Foundation and Coaching a Specialty 


Pupil of 
Bis eee comets 1637 aed Pl. 
DAVID BISPHAM for a ace 
LOUIS BACHNER Concerts Hollywood, Calif. 
FUCITO —_—___. 


Phone GLadstone 3479 





SIXTH POPULAR CONCERT 
Sunday Afternoon, January 15, at 3:00 o’clock 
Soloist: Lois zu Putlitz, Violinist 
PROGRAM 


Overture-Fantasia, “Romeo and Juliet” 


Tschaikowsky’ - - - - - 

Mozart - - - “Eine kleine Nachtmusik,’ Serenade for String Orchestra 
Allegro non troppo Menuetto, Allegretto 
Romanze, Andante Rondo, Allegro 


(First Time at These Concerts) 
- Concerto for Violin, in D minor, Op. 27 


Dohnanyt - - - - - 
Molto’ moderato, Maestoso e rubato 
Andante 
Molto vivace 
Tempo del primo pezzo, Rubato 
Lois ZU PUTLITZ 
Glazounow - - - - - = = = = Valse de Concert, Op. 47 


Strauss a ey eee ee Dance of the Seven Vails from “Salome” 
(First Time at These Concerts) 




















Siveline) = gas”. ee. er ses < Tone Poem “Finlandia,” Op. 26, No. 7 
SEVENTH SYMPHONY PAIR. 
Thursday Evening, January 19, at 8:30 o'clock 
Friday Afternoon, January 20, at 2:30 o’clock 
Guest Conductor: Dr. Artur Rodzinski 
Soloist: Myra Mortimer, Contralto 
PROGRAM 
Weber - - - = = ~ §e (= =) Overture, “Oberon” 
Monteverdi -  -  - Aria, “Lamente di Arianna” (Orch. by Respighi) 
(First time at these concerts) 
MyrA MortTIMeER 
Respighi - - - - Symphonic Poem, “Pini di Roma” 
The Pines of the Janiculum 


The Pines of the Villa Ravehiase 
The Pines near a Catacomb The Pines of the Appian Way 


(Played without pause) 
Schubert inst  . aticinl Ne ieee (ay pa, LDie Alimenhe (Orch, Dy Biotel | 
Huge Wolf. - 9 <0 1s. 8 a - - Dank des Paria 
Mago. Of .-. 4 Gh See er -  Weyla’s Gesang 
Myra MorTIMER 
INTERMISSION 

Tschaikowsky - - - - -  - Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36 

Andante sustenuto-Moderato con anima 

Andantino in modo de canzona 

Scherzo: Pizzicato ostinato 

Finale: Allegro confuoco 
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San Francisco Extends a 
Courtesy to Los Angeles 


through presenting its 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


in LOS ANGELES 


and 


Los Angeles Returns ‘the 


Compliment 
through its 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


in San Francisco 


A fair exchange is not robbery. San Francisco will be happy 
and Los Angeles will rejoice in delightful programs. 


This is an evidence of the progress of musical culture in 
California. Another evidence consists in the great interest the 
entire State has taken in 


The latest evolution of the Piano 
THE NEW STARR GLISSANDO 


The World’s Best Piano 


The magical keyboard is being demonstrated daily. You are 
invited to come in and enjoy the wonderful 
GLISSANDO at any time. 


Che Starr Piann Company 


Salesrooms, 630 South Hill Street 





SIGRID SCHNEEVOIGT 


—foremost woman pianist of Europe, charming wife of Georg 
Schéevoigt, distinguished Conductor of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is an enthusiastic admirer of the Mason & 
Hamlin Pianoforte. Of it she writes: “... I am delighted 
to tell you of my pleasure in finding in the Mason & 
Hamlin Pianoforte a deeper, richer, and more resonant 
tone than I have heretofore encountered. I feel a 
deep sense of obligation, in common with the long 
list of celebrities now using your piano, for 
the new musical standards you haye made 
possible by the superior qualities of the 
Mason & Hamlin tone and action,” 
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Broadway 
And % Other Pacific Coast Stares 
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: Wagner Programme : 


= 7. Prelude to “‘Parstfal”’ a 


“Parsifal’’ was written for the Bayreuth Theatre, where it was pro- ai 
tz duced July 28, 1882. For twenty-one years it was played only at i, 
“© Bayreuth, but on December 24, 1903, it was Bas it in New York iis 
= at the Metropolitan Opera House under the direction of Alfred Hertz. *" 
«=» (The prelude, which like all of Wagner’s, is designed to lift the hearer ; 


= into the particular atmosphere of the play, is built on the four themes = + 
a which constitute the religious element of the drama. cf 
| 2. Overture to ‘The “flying Dutchman” : 
aE In 1839 Wagner went from Paris to Pillau in a small merchant : 
“= Vessel, which met with such a stormy passage that the ship was com- a 
-=  pelled to find safety in one of the Norwegian fjords. The trip made * 
"= a lasting impression upon Wagner, recalling the legend of the Flying =! 
:; Dutchman, later to be incorporated in his opera. The overture opens i: 
= with a graphic picture of the storm at sea. Through the turbulent = * 
"= figure in the strings there soon appears the motive of the curse laid on =: 
=z the Dutchman in the horns and bassoons. The storm subsides, and in 

“= a beautiful andante the song of Senta in the second act, the motive of = =" 
“= the woman’s redeeming love, is heard. The storm again nises. Added =: 
ss to the material already used there is also a theme from the sailor’s is 
© chorus. The coda, which presents the climax of the overture, is based *! 
-: on the theme from Senta’s xitad a 


HEA >) P ae T ; 
"= 3. Prelude to ‘Lohengrin = 
: In this Prelude Wagner tells us of the descent of the Holy Grail, i; 
:s as it was brought by the angels and delivered into the hands of the = 
“* Holy Titurel, who built for its shrine the Castle of Montsalvat. We 
“= ~ hear the motive of the Grail at first softly in the highest register of the —: 
«= divided violins; it is taken 7 by the deeper strings, and, gradually in- 
y 


Te ' ‘ 
isa i 


= creasing in volume, it is fina loudly intoned by the trombones; then 
= as silently the theme dies away with a long diminuendo to the high 
= tones of the strings again. a 
a peer - 
“= 4, Overture to ‘“Rienzt ? 
ss Wagner wrote “Rienzi at a time when Meyerbeer was at the ii 
‘t ~height of his fame, and frankly admitted that it was his ae to # 
sz out-Meyerbeer Meverbeer.” In this he was successful, for “Rienzi”  :; 
“* achieved a success that made the unknown composer famous. As the :: 
#2 overture was written before Wagner made his new departures in music, #! 


ss it is written in the regular form, based upon themes from the opera. 
*s It opens with a slow movement, announced by trumpet calls, introduc- = #i 
ing after a few measures an impressive theme for the strings. This is : 
repeated by woodwinds and brasses with an accompaniment of violins = 33 








“¢ and violas. At the close of this the main section begins with the = ## 
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theme sung by the chorus at the end of the first act, in which occurs 
also the battle hymn, assigned to the brasses fortissimo, and combined 
with the theme of Rienzi’s prayer. An episode based on the theme of 
the slow movement leads to the second subject, sung in the finale of the 
second act. In the reprise, the second subject is connected with a 
counter-theme for the trombones. A coda of vigorous intensity, founded 
on the battle hymn, closes the overture. 


INTERMISSION 


5. Introduction to Act III, Dance of the 
Apprentices and Procession of the Gutlds, 
from “The Mastersingers of Nurenherg”’ 

The prelude begins and closes with the expressive theme (in the 
ee) intended to be typical of the emotions of Hans Sachs, which, 
according to Wagner, expresses the bitter moan of the resigned man, 
who presents to the world a strong and serene countenance. Following 
this the wind brings forward a hymn-like motive which first had been 
introduced in the third scene of the second act. The music of the re- 
maining selections belongs to the fifth scene of the act. This takes place 
in a meadow where a singing contest is to be held, with the hand of 
Eva, daughter of Pogner the goldsmith, as the prize. Here follows 
the Dance of the Apprentices, at the conclusion of which the approach 


of the Mastersingers is signaled, and all the people range themselves 
on the river bank to let the stately procession pass between the ranks. 


6. Prize Song from ‘The Mastersingers 
of Nurenherg”’ 


The “Prize Song” is the well-known tenor solo from Wagner’s 
only comic opera. lt is sung by Walther in the last act, and wins for 
him the first prize (the hand of Eva, the beautiful daughter of Pogner, 
the goldsmith) in the song contest. 


/. **Dreams’’ 
“Dreams” is one of a group of five songs that Wagner wrote to 
aan by Mathilde Wesendonck. It was written in 1857 at the time 
agner was composing “Tristan and Isolde” and contains the germs 
of the love music in the second act of the opera. Wagner wrote of it: 


“Heaven knows that this song pleases me more than the proud scene 
itself. It is more beautiful than anything else I have created.” 
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&. Overture to “‘Tannhauser”’ 

This work opens with the “Pilgrim’s Chorus,” euinniay softly and 
swelling into a mighty anthem ino the brasses, against a weird counter- 
figure in the violins, which Wagner said was meant to symbolize “the 
pulse of life.” This is followed by the music of Venusberg, the sub- 
terranean abode of Venus, goddess of love. Then comes a sudden re- 
turn to the solemn Pilgrim’ s Chorus which again swells into a mighty 
paean of triumph and praise, bringing the overture to a thrilling close. 
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/ he keenness of Los Angeles’ interest tn the arts expresses, 
in itself, the sincerity and heartiness of her welcome to 


The San Francisco 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


and its noted conductor.... 


Alfred Hertz, 


in their first concerts in this city 


But more than that, of all the arts, there is none to which she 
is more responsive than music, no artist more beloved than 
he who speaks this universal language of the heart. 


And it 1s significant that scores of such artists have accorded 
unquestioned superiority to the 


Mason & Hamlin 


Among the great artists who have paid such tribute to this 
superb piano are Schnéevoigt, Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, Piastro 
Brailowsky, Moiseiwitsch, Schmitz and Schipa. 
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Programme 


Pee VETEULes) “LBONOLG 2 INO Unocal aclanallod ona Beethoven 


For Beethoven’s only opera, “Fidelio”, he wrote at different times four sep- 
arate overtures, one known as “Fidelio” and the others as ‘“‘Leonore”” Nos. 1, 2 
and 3. -Of these the Leonore No. 3 is by far the finest and really outclasses 
anything in the opera itself. It is a masterpiece of dramatic unity, strength and 
passion, as well as of unique and imposing musical construction; 


DAVE MIONY, INGOs 4,10) Er TLIO cath etectpeerter eee Brahms 


Allegro non troppo 
Andante moderato 

Allegro giocoso 

Allegro energico e passionato 


This. the last of Brahms’ symphonies, received its first performance October 
25, 1885, under the composer’s direction. The work made an immediate and 
profound impression, being pronounced by the most advanced musicians and 
critics the greatest of all the master’s compositions in this form—his orchestral 
masterpiece in fact. The first movement opens with a melodious theme, a way- 
ward fancy, now cheerful, and again serious, but coming to a sombre close as 
the second theme enters in the same general manner. As the movement draws 
to an end its melodious character grows more joyous, strong and dramatic, and 
the development leaves little to desire in the way of pleasing variety and artistic 
effect. The second movement is almost in the nature of a song in the graceful- 
ness and sweetness of its melody, its warmth of tone, and its refined and spiritual 
character: and the third movement is full of animation and good humor, and 
yet it is dignified in style and strong expression. The Finale opens with a suc- 
cession of massive chords introducing a stately first theme, which frequently re- 
appears. A melodious flute solo intervenes, and then the development begins, 
in which the subjects are given out in a broad and restful manner and treated 
with a richness of color and refinement of style which have rarely been excelled. 


3. (a) Symphonic Poem, “Finlandia” ) Sibel; 
(b) Valse Triste hia cee ibelius 


“Rinlandia”, which was composed in 1894, is supposed to record the “im- 
pressions of an exile’s return home after a long absence.’ While the themes have 
a decided Finnish folk-song character, Sibelius himself has stated that they are 
absolutely his own. The work is a remarkable tone picture of the intense national 
spirit of this hardy race of the North. When first performed at Helsingfors it 
is said to have aroused the audience to such a frenzy of enthusiasm that future 
performances were prohibited by the Russian government for fear of its creating 
anti-Russian demonstrations. 


The ‘Valse Triste” is one of the most popular of the Finnish master’s 
lesser compositions. It is one number from the incidental music to a drama 
entitled ‘‘Kuolema” (Death), which accounts for the yearning and shuddering 
sadness of the theme. It is night. A son who has been watching by the bedside 
of his sick mother, has fallen asleep from sheer weariness. Gradually, a ruddy 
light is reflected through the room; there is a sound of distant music; the glow 
and music steal nearer, until the strains of a waltz melody float destinctly to our 
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ears. The sleeping mother awakens, rises from her bed, and in her long white 
garment begins to move slowly to and fro. She waves her hands, and beckons 
in time to the music, as though she were summoning a crowd of invisible guests. 
And now they appear, turning and gliding to an unearthly waltz rhythm. The 
dying woman mingles with the dancers, she strives to make them look into her 
eyes, but the shadowy guests, one and all, avoid her gaze. Then she sinks ex- 
hausted on her couch, and the music breaks off. Presently she gathers all her 
strength and invokes the dance once again with more energetic gestures than 
before. Back come the shadowy dancers, gyrating in a wild, mad rhythm. The 
weird gayety reaches a climax; there is a knock at the door, which flies open; 
the mother utters a despairing cry; the spectral guests vanish; the music dies away; 
Death stands_on the threshold. 


4. Theme and Variations from Suite No. 3............ T schaikowsky 


This Suite was performed for the first time at Petrograd, January 24, 1885, 
Hans von Bulow conducting. Tschaikowsky himself conducted the Suite in New 
York in 1891 while on his American tour, although Theodore Thomas had pre- 
sented it several years before. The Suite is in four movements, of which the 
last one, the Theme and Variations, is undoubtedly the masterpiece. It consists 
of the theme and twelve variations, but as there is nothing in the nature of a 
“programme in the music, no analysis is necessary for a thorough appreciation. 
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A Programme of Russian Composers 
@ 


1. Overture to “Russlan and Ludmilla”............... Glinka 


The second of Glinka’s operas was “Russlan and Ludmilla”, the libretto by 
the Russian poet, Pushkin. Fortissimo chords for full orchestra usher in the 
introduction. The first theme is announced by the violins, violas and flute, ac- 
companied by all the other instruments. The woodwinds have a charming and 
brilliant episode, with string pizzicato accompaniment. The second theme appears 
in a graceful melody for the violas, ‘cellos and bassoons, which is taken up by 
the full orchestra. After the reappearance of the first and second themes, there 
is a brilliant coda based on the first theme and enriched by a bell-like effect in 
the brass. 


2. Symphony No;.1.an, G minor. 2 Kalinnikow 


Allegro moderato 

Andante commodamente 
Scherzo: Allegro non troppo 
Finale: Allegro risoluto 


Kalinnikow wrote two symphonies and of these the one played this evening 
is the one by which he is best known both in this country and Europe. The 
work is extremely Russian in character, the composer having utilized Russian 
folk-songs and dances as the basis for the principal themes, which are of the 
broad, sweeping type. While there is no theme common to all four movements, 
the first and last begin with the same subject—a characteristic Russian song. The 
second movement is a gem of romantic atmosphere and color, and if it were given 
a descriptive, ““A Moonlight Night in the Crim” would seem most appropriate, 
the Crimean peninsula being the “California” of Russia. Note the beautiful 
tonal effects of violins and harp at the beginning. The Scherzo is a vigorous 
movement in 34 time, interrupted by a song-like theme. 

The composer, who died of tuberculosis at the age of thirty-five, brought on 
by privations due to poverty during his student years at the conservatory, was 
the son of a poor Russian police official. The work Kalinnikow accomplished 
during his short life leads one to believe that had he lived the full allotted time 
he would now occupy a place among the greatest of modern Russian composers. 


INTERMISSION 


3 Variations on a Russian Theme: 


I. Theme (Andante) 
Ee |; Dem po db iar Glace, wees N. Artciboucheff 
LE ullegretta rica weet on alg eee J. Wihtol 
Bo ON IVE sic Boi ale Leila sheer ee A. Liadow 
V. Allegretto nN. Rimsky-Korsakow 
Ads PATIC aCe eon eee A ene N. Sokolow 
VII. Moderato maestoso........------1 A. Glazounow 








A Programme of Russian Composers 
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Six of Russia’s most distinguished composers have collaborated in the pro- 
duction of this interesting and ingenious selection, each writer contributing one 
variation on the quaint little theme—the latter doubtless being some national 
folk-melody. The first variation, by N. Artciboucheff, is a spirited movement in 
march tempo. Variation II, a short, sprightly movement, was written by Joseph 
Wihtol. Variation III, by Anatole Liadow, is a bright little piece in the general 
spirit of a scherzo. Variation IV is by Nikolas Rimsky-Korsakow. In this at- 
tractive movement the theme is developed something after the manner of a 
polonaise. The first variation is an expressive movement in slow tempo by 
Nicholas Sokolow. The sixth variation is by Alexandre Glazounow, and is in 
the brilliant style made familiar by the many of the young writer's compositions 
which have been presented in the past. 


J pabiyy Fetcel cus) b ge gue neat tise NNT ities t cyemanie Wace T schaikowsky 


As to its principal thematic material the ““March Slav” is based on South 
Russian or Servian folk-music. The principal theme of the march is founded on 
the Servian folk-song, ““Come, My Dearest, Why So Sad This Morning?” The 
principal theme is given out, after four introductory measures, by the violas and 
bassoons, later to be taken up by the violins and woodwind. A middle section 
appears in the clarinets and bassoons (pizzicato in the basses). There is heard 
later fragments of the Russian national hymn, and a long organ point on F 
leads, through a crescendo, to a resumption of the main theme in the full or- 
chestra. A closing section sets forth a new idea in the clarinets (accompaniment 
given to violoncellos and basses pizzicato, and kettledrums), which is afterward 
combined with the Russian hymn vociferated by the trombones. 
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De NOMETREE. COT GREER Zee oaks aya ote ee Se oe Spe, hcg Wagner 
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TEINWAY! The home possessing a Steinway 
p has the one outstanding piano that distinctive 
homes and distinguished artists the world over 
have overwhelmingly approved. 


The Duo-Art reproducing instrumentality itself is avail- 
able in the Steinway. This is the reproducing instrumental- 
ity that excels in re-creating the exact playing of the foremost 
living pianists. It re-creates, exactly, the most brilliant dance 
and popular playing as well as the sublime “classics.” 


Available in Steinway and four other noble pianofortes. 
! Is always ready to be played by the fingers, like the piano 
of old, as well as by its master-made rolls. 


| A truly remarkable contribution to the home. If you are 
f interested in the Steinway you will indeed be interested in 
the Steinway Duo- Art. 
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1. Overture-Fantasia, “Romeo and Juliet”’.......... Tschaikowsky 


Tschaikowsky began sketching this work during September, 1869, and about 
two months later had it fully scored. It was performed in March of 1870, but 
Tschaikowsky afterward made many changes in the scoring, and again after 
several more performances made still more changes. The second edition was 
published in 1881. The work is a wonderful delineation in tones of the great 
tragedy, and contains themes that may be applied in detail, such as the theme 
of Friar Lawrence, the theme of strife, the love theme, and so on. To one who 
knows Shakespeare’s tragedy detailed analysis is unnecessary. 


2. Overture to “The Birthday of the Infanta”.............. Schreker 
(First performance in San Francisco) 


Franz Schreker, who is ranked as one of the greatest of living composers, 
was born at Monaco of Austrian parents, March 23, 1878. With the death of 
his father, young Schreker, then fourteen years of age, experienced great pov- 
erty and hardship, but managed to keep himself centered on music. He played 
the organ at Dobling, near Vienna, and studied violin, later studying at the 
Vienna Conservatory. In 1907 he became conductor of the Volksoper; in 1911 
founded the Vienna Philharmonic Chorus, and a year later was appointed teacher 
of composition at the Imperial Academy of Music. In 1920 he became director 
of the Hochschule at Berlin, where he is now living. In 1912 Schreker’s opera 
“Der ferne Klang” (The Distant Sound) was produced at Frankfort, and made 
its composer famous. He has since written several operas, pantomimes, orches- 
tral and chamber music. The number played this evening is from one of his 
early pantomimes, “The Birthday of the Infanta”, produced in 1908 and based on 
the Oscar Wilde fairy story of the same title. A slight insight into Schreker’s 
style of expression may be gained from the following quotation from the Frank- 
fort Generalanzeiger: ‘‘Like Strauss, Schreker abounds in the broad musical 
gestures and the upsweeping, soul-shaking climaxes. But his passion seems more 
genuine, more growing and, with all its sensuousness, more sacred. From Debussy 
he has learned those many-colored shadings of the orchestral palette and the weav- 
ing of fine spun harmonies, but without making a practice of that indefinite, 
barely suggestive groping manner of expression which in Debussy’s music so 
often takes the ground from under one’s feet.” 


INTERMISSION 


3. Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Spell 
ArOUK. Deu Vy AUKLITS: cee hs pei a Wagner 


Wotan’s farewell to Brunnhilde and the Magic Fire Spell form the conclusion 
of “Die Walkure.” For her disobedience to his command, that Siegmund the 
Volsung shall not be protected in the combat with his enemy Hunding, Wotan 
condemns Brunnhilde, the Valkyrie and his daughter—to lie asleep on a rock to 
become the booty of the first man who finds and awakes her. Brunnhilde piteously 
begs that her punishment may be remitted; or, if Wotan will not be moved to 
mercy, that she may lie surrounded by a circle of ever burning flames, so that 
only the bravest hero can penetrate it and arouse her. The god, moved by her 
supplications, consents to the granting of this wish. He lays Brunnhilde on the 
mossy covering of the rock, and, his farewell spoken, strikes the ground with his 
spear, whereupon the flames spring up on every side. 
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4. Prelude and Love Death 
Gait hanged Bag Era va eh (eB Fo") (a AOU eds Meee LS cae Wagner 


This number forms the opening and close of Wagner’s powerful music- 
drama. ‘The prelude is based upon a single motive, which is worked up with 
consummate skill into various melodic forms, and frequently appears throughout 
the work. It might well be termed the motive of restless, irresistible passion. 
The Finale, or “Love Death” closes the opera, when Isolde in a transport of love 
and grief, sings her death song over the dead body of her lover, Tristan. 


nei pi «bi oA Rep Cs 2A Ka NOOB A IO nae ie Meet ashuetiss Gs IOte tO Me Wagner 


Wagner, while conductor of a small orchestra at Riga, Russia, in the midst 
of terrible privations, began his opera “Rienzi”, based on Bulwer Lyttons novel 
of the same name, with a libretto versified by himself. He took the unfinished 
work with him on his first and ill-fated visit to Paris, where he sought to have 
it performed at the Grand Opera. But the opera was rejected and he took it 
back to Germany. It was not until three years later, in 1842, that it was pro- 
duced at Dresden. Wagner frankly admitted his purpose of “‘out-Meyerbeering 
Meyerbeer’’, then at the height of his fame as concocter of “grand historic 
opera.” He succeeded in doing so. “Rienzi’ achieved a success that made the 
unknown composer famous; had he wished, he could have become wealthy and 
popular with a series of such works. But one attempt in the Meyerbeer genre 
amply sufhiced him; after “Rienzi” he turned from it forever, to follow the path 
which was to lead through frightful toil, almost universal obloguy and bitter 
penury, at last to immortality. 
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PS GNVETEICE 6. BROROTE ING oe ce ine Beethoven 


In contrast to his prolific writing in all other forms, Beethoven produced 
but one opera, “Fidelio”, originally entitled ““Leonore”’, the name of the principal 
character in the opera. For this opera he wrote four different overtures, three 
known under the title ‘“‘Leonore’’ and the other “Fidelio.” Of this the Leonore 
No. 3 is by far the finest, it being a masterpiece of dramatic unity, strength and 
passion, as well as of unique and imposing musical construction. 


23 OYMIPOONY DNOw soll GorMNOn a ss a Brahms 
Un poco sostenuto—Allegro 
Andante sostenuto 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
Adagio—Piu andante—Allegro ma non troppo, ma con brio 


Brahms was forty-three years of age before he produced his first symphony, 
and the work therefore represents his mind in its most vigorous maturity and 
shows to fullest advantage his noble gravity of style and fine musical technique. 
The following quotations from an analysis of the four movements, by J. Herman 
Thuman may be of assistance in the enjoyment of this symphony: I. “The first 
movement has been characterized as one of the most stoutly knit, impassioned, 
one might almost say inexorable, pieces of writing Brahms—or anyone else, for 
that matter—ever put on paper. The theme is declared at once by the first 
violins and is actually the fundamental idea of the entire movement.” II. “As 
the first movement was vigorous, boldly battling the trials of life, so is the second 
movement calm, contemplative, lovely and serene. Now and then a suggestion 
of the opening chromatic phrase of the first movement is heard, but not enough 
to disturb the uplifting peacefulness which breathes from almost every bar.” 
III. “The third movement replaces the usual Scherzo of the classic symphony. 
Its general character is pastoral, with a gentle mood prevailing throughout. While 
it is not as great in proportions as the others, it maintains the individual charac- 
teristics of the composer, and the opening theme illustrates this at once.” ITV. “In 
the magnificent proportions of the fourth movement, which is one of the greatest 
achievements in the entire literature of Brahms and marks him at his very highest 
powers, the wonderful symphony comes to an overwhelming close.” 


INTERMISSION 


By “OYMODRODIC PD Oem, eV EVicnenstn eet Chausson 


Ernest Chausson was born in Paris in 1855 of wealthy parents, who insisted 
that he study law and be admitted to the bar before he studied music. Therefore 
he was twenty-five years old before he entered the Paris Conservatory as a pupil 
of Massenet. He was inclined to scoff at musical conventionalism, and, in the 
opinion of his associates, his aims were somewhat beyond his reach. After two 
years Chausson left the Conservatory to become a pupil and devout disciple of 
Cesar Franck, and also joined the Societe Nationale, coming in contact with 
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Vincent d'Indy, Gabriel Faure, Henri Dupare and others, with whom he labored 
intensely for what they believed to be musical righteousness. On June 10, 1899, 
Chausson’s career was brought to a sudden and untimely end through a bicycle 
accident. 

The symphonic poem, “Viviene” concerns Merlin, the Celtic Mercury, and 
Viviene, a beautiful wood fairy. Chausson describes a love scene between Merlin 
and Viviene in the forest. We hear trumpet-calls. King Arthur’s men are search- 
ing the forest for the Enchanter. This recalls Merlin to his sense of duty and 
he tries to escape from Viviene’s arms and fly from her. Then follows the 
enchantment of Merlin by Viviene, who, in order to keep him puts him to sleep 
and surrounds him with flowering hawthorn bushes. 


4ccnuingarian Rhapsody. INO. 2c) re he ae Liszt 


No more popular works exist for the piano than those unique compositions 
of Liszt known as the Hungarian Rhapsodies, and the most popular of them all 
is unquestionably the second. These Hungarian Rhapsodies are not founded on 
the national music of Hungary, because the gypsies are not Magyars. They are 
a strange, nomadic tribe, probably coming from India, where they were of the 
lowest caste. Liszt gathered the material of their music, their dance forms and 
their rhythms and in a set of rhapsodic pieces, sought to give them a definite 
place, historically and esthetically, in the world of art. 
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t -‘Overture:to:“Rosamunde*.. 32. Franz Schubert 


(Born Jan. 31, 1797 at Lichtenthal; died Nov. 19, 1828 at Vienna) 

This overture was first played from manuscript as an overture to a melo- 
drama, “The Magic Harp’, on August 19, 1820, at Vienna. It was afterward 
played at the overture to ‘“Rosamunde”’ when that play was produced in 1823. 
‘“Rosamunde” had two performances in Vienna and then the play and music 
were bundled up, laid away and forgotten. In 1867, forty-four years later, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan of English comic opera fame, and Sir George Grove, author of 
the well-known musical dictionary, while on a hunt in Vienna for neglected 
Schubert manuscripts, found among other things, the Rosamunde music. The 
music, written in five days, consisted of an overture, three entr’actes; two numbers 
of ballet music; “Shepherd’s Melody’, a little piece for clarinets, horns and 
bassoons; a romance for soprano solo, and’ three choruses. ‘The overture begins 
with a long introduction, Andante. The main body of the composition, Allegro 
vivace, is in a form much used by Rossini and other Italian opera composers of 
his day. The first and light theme is followed by a loud and brilliant sub- 
sidiary of passage work. A short interlude modulates to a melodious second 
theme. Another theme by way of conclusion leads to a climax. A short passage 
brings modulation and a return to the tonic. A third section has the usual 
relations to the first, while the coda is built on a new theme in 6-8 time. 


. . bb . 9 

2. Symphony in B minor, “Unfinished”, Franz Schubert 
Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto 

The history of the “Unfinished’”’ Symphony is very interesting. Two broth- 
ers, Anselm and Joseph Huttenbrenner, were very fond of Schubert and were 
continually seeking to make him known. About 1820 Anselm returned to his 
home in Graz, Styria, where he succeeded in having Schubert elected honorary 
member of the local musical society. As a gesture of acknowledgment, Schubert 
began, in 1822, the composition of this symphony, sending the incomplete work 
to Anselm. In 1827 Schubert visited Graz, but neither there nor elsewhere did 
he ever hear his unfinished work. In 1860 the brother, Joseph Huttenbrenner, 
tried to interest Johann Herbeck, a renowned Viennese orchestral conductor, in 
Schubert’s symphony, but it was five years later before Herbeck made a move, 
the work finally being performed December 16, 1865. 

In addition to the two movements, there are nine bars of a Scherzo, and 
with them the symphony stops; and yet among all the composer’s works not one 
is more beautiful in ideas or perfect in form than this. No more of it has ever 
been found, and no one knows why Schubert should have left it incomplete. 
As would be expected from Schubert’s sentimental temperament, his music is 
essentially lyric, and found its most natural expression in the songs for single 
voice, of which he wrote over eight hundred in all. His symphonies have been 
characterized as “expanded song, delightful, as songs are delightful, for their 
directness of feeling, their beauty of detail, their warmth of color, and their 
sensuous charm.” 


3. Overture, “Academic Festival”, Opus 80 


Johannes Brahms 

(Born May 7, 1833 at Hamburg; died April 3, 1897 at Vienna) , 
Brahms wrote his ““Academic Festival’ Overture in 1880 as an acknowledg- 
ment of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy which had been bestowed upon him 
by the University of Breslau. This work, as well as another new composition, 
the “Tragic’’ Overture, was produced at Breslau, January 4, 1881, in the presence 
of the august functionaries of the university, Brahms himself conducting. The 
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overture is in reality a fantasia on student songs. Brahms was fond of these 
pieces, and on occasion when they were sung at social festivities he would join 
in lustily and with much enthusiasm. 


INTERMISSION 


4. Symphony No. 3, Opus 43, in C minor 
(The Divine Poem)... Alexander Scriabin 


(Born January 10, 1872 at Moscow; died April 27, 1915, at Moscow) 
(First performance in San Francisco) 

The third symphony is not only clearly designed as program music, but it 
is abundantly interpreted in the printed score, with suggestions of the poetic 
meaning, so that it may be said to carry its own commentary. It has been ex- 
plained as the expression of the liberation of the life of the spirit from its 
temporal fetters—the affirmation of personality. Dr. A. E. Hull considers it the 
product of the most fruitful season of all Scriabin’s creative work, the summer of 
1903, when probably he himself felt the joys of a free creative life as compared 
with the humdrum routine of tutorial work. All his creations of this period are 
characterized by imaginative flights of unusual loftiness, while his work is per- 
meated with the optimistic feeling of a great abiding happiness. 

This whole work runs in a continuous flow, without halts between the 
divisions. There is a prologue (Lento in C minor, 3-2) with the heading 
“Divine, grandiose” which leads to the first division proper, “Luttes’—‘“Strife” 
—(Allegro in C minor, 3-4). This passes directly to the second division, “Vol- 
uptes”—“Sensuous Pleasures’—(Lento in E major, 3-4). The Finale (Allegro 
in C major) flows directly from the preceding movement, and is entitled “Jeu 
Divin”, of which perhaps the best translation is “Elysium.” 
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1. Symphony No. 6, “Pathetique” T schaikowsky 
Adagio—Allegro—Andante—Allegro vivo 
Allegro con grazia 
Allegro molto vivace 
Adagio lamentoso 


It is, perhaps, not too fanciful to say that this symphony expresses the dark 
despair and heartrending social sufferings of a people pictured here in music 
more effectively than‘they are pictured in the words of Tolstoi and Gorky, the 
same tinge of gloom that we see in the works of Russian novelists and poets 
giving to Tschaikowsky’s utterances a poignant, personal, desperate note, for 
which surely his Russian heredity and environment are responsible. For this 
reason the “‘Pathetique’’ Symphony has aroused and maintained a popular inter- 
est almost unparalleled in the annals of musical history, and it remains the most 
profoundly stirring of Tschaikowsky’s works. 


The first and last movements of the symphony are the tragic ones, the first 
opening with a short, slow introduction, the melody being in the lowest notes of 
the bassoon. In greatest possible contrast to the first movement, which is per- 
vaded by an almost unrelieved gloom, stands the second, a peculiar blending of 
happy grace and melancholy. It is written in the unusual time signature of 5-4, 
the melody of the first part, played by the ‘cellos having the character of a 
waltz. The third movement strikes a note of vigorous joy of life. To quote a 
celebrated critic: “It is a piece of grand barbaric animalism, reminding us of a 
Tartar horde, galloping madly across the steppes, the sun glinting on its arms.” 
The last movement evokes again the tragic-laden atmosphere of the opening 
measures. Although built upon two simple themes, yet by the masterly manner 
of their presentation, the composer has made this movement one of the most 
keenly impressive in musical literature. 


INTERMISSION 


2. Two Nocturnes Debussy 
“Clouds” 
“Festivals” 


Debussy wrote three Nocturnes for orchestra, the first two, “Clouds” and 
‘Festivals,’ being performed this evening. The third, entitled “‘Sirenes,” is 
written for orchestra with chorus of female voices. The pieces were composed in 
1897-99, and the first two were produced for the first time at a Lamoureaux 
concert in Paris, December 9, 1900, under the direction of Camille Chevillard. 
““Sirenes” was first given at a Lamoureaux concert under the direction of Chevil- 
lard, October 27, 1901. Debussy explained the significance of his nocturnes in 
the following words: 


““Clouds—The unchanging aspect of the sky, and the slow, solemn move- 
ment of the clouds, dissolving in gray tints, lightly touched with white. 
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‘Festivals—The restless, dancing rhythm of the atmosphere, interspersed 
with sudden flashes of light. There is also an incidental procession (a dazzling 
imaginary vision) passing through and through and mingling with the aerial 
reverie; but the background of uninterrupted festival is persistent, with its blend- 
ing of music and luminous dust participating in the universal rhythm of all 
things.” 


Bo oOvertiire to) | annnauicer wen oa W agner 


This composition is a splendid example of Wagner's method of introducing 
the principal themes of the opera in the overture. The work opens with the 
‘Pilgrim’s Chorus,” beginning softly and swelling into a mighty anthem in the 
brasses, against a weird counter-figure in the violins, which Wagner said was 
meant to symbolize “the pulse of life.” This is followed by the music of Venus- 
berg, the subterranean abode of Venus, the goddess of love. Then comes a 
sudden return of the solemn “Pilgrim’s Chorus,” which again swells into a power- 


ful paean of triumph and praise, bringing the overture to a thrilling close. 
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T: (uertute to) Die PreischutzZ ee W eber 


The story of the opera “Der Freischutz” is founded on a tradition among 
hunters that whoever chooses to seek the aid of Zamiel, the demon huntsman, 
might, by selling his soul to him, receive seven magic bullets which would hit the 
desired mark with unerring accuracy. If he succeeded in gaining another victim 
for Zamiel, his own time of life would be extended, but if he failed in this, his 
life was forfeited with the use of the seventh bullet. The overture presents the 
story of the opera in condensed form. The beautiful horn quartet of the intro- 
duction leads us into the forest. Night is falling and mysterious sounds are heard. 
Then follows the overture proper in which the vital situations of the opera are 
foreshadowed. 


Adagio—Allegro molto 
Largo 

Scherzo: molto vivace 
Allegro con fuoco 

The “New World” Symphony was written in 1893 while Dvorak was living 
in New York as director of the National Conservatory. For many years there 
was violent debate as to whether, or how much, the symphony made use of 
actual Negro and Indian melodies, but a letter written by Dvorak in 1900 flatly 
gave the lie to “that nonsense about my having made use of ‘Indian’ and 
‘American’ themes. I tried to write only in the spirit of these national American 
melodies.” Dvorak while in this country found Negro rhythms and melodies 
strikingly novel and interesting; his unerring instinct for the musical expression 
of untaught emotions led him to find these Negro spirituals, not indeed expressive 
of America as a whole, but a really valuable contribution to the world’s music. 
As for Indian songs, Dvorak actually knew very little about them, but he was 
immensely impressed with Longfellow’s “Hiawatha”, and the second and third 
movements of the “New World’’ Symphony were unquestionably much influenced 
by this poem. 

The first movement has a slow introduction, after which the main theme is 
announced by the horns. The second theme, appearing in the flute, has a 
recognizable kinship to the Negro spiritual “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’. The 
famous second movement (Largo) has as its principal theme the melody sung by 
the English horn, the second theme being announced by the flute and oboe. 
The Scherzo is built up out of two main themes, both introduced by the flute 
and oboe, and a lively trio in C major, the entire movement being repeated after 
the trio. The fourth movement has a short introduction, after which the horns 
and trumpets shout out the main theme. The second theme is sung by the 
clarinet over a tremolo accompaniment; the development brings in reminiscences 
of the principal theme of the first movement, the English horn melody of the 
Largo and the opening theme of the Scherzo. 


INTERMISSION 


3. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, 


j aM nahh 918) eae ae aM RL pMatt ie Maia RM MORFIAI Mendelssohn 
Allegro molto appassionato— 
Andante 
Allegretto non troppo—Allegro molto vivace 
MIsHEL PIAsTRO 


Mendelssohn conceived this concerto in his mind in 1838 but it was six 
years later before he actually composed the work. It was first performed in 
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Leipzig on March 13, 1845. The concerto is written in three connected move- 
ments but is generally played with a pause between the second and third. The 
main theme of the first movement is given out by the violin after an introductory 
measure; the second theme appears, after an extended development of the first 
one, pianissimo in the clarinet and flutes. There is a brilliant cadenza for the 
violin and the conclusion leads over without pause to the Andante., The main 
theme of the second movement is sung by the violin, the middle part of the 
movement being devoted to the development of the second theme, a somewhat 
more agitated melody. The third part is a repetition of the first, but with a 
different accompaniment in the orchestra. The finale opens with a short intro- 
duction; with the main body of the movement the pace quickens and the key 
shifts. The movement is in rondo form, the first theme being announced by the 
violin, the second by the orchestra, and the third by the violin. The concerto 
ends with a brilliant coda. 


yg, tit od OP Ae ARUN tte Rees Me ea T schaikowsky 


This unique composition commemorates the events of September 7, 1812, 
the day on which the advance of the army of Napoleon was so hotly disputed 
by the Russians at Borodino. Following the introduction, for which Tschaikowsky 
used as the theme a Russian hymn, the battle scene is thrillingly suggested by the 
use of fragments of the Marseillaise, and the Russian national hymn, with the 
Russian theme finally victorious; the bells of the Kremlin at Moscow filling the 
a with their jubilant voices as Moscow resounds with the song of the national 

ymn. 
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I. .Overture to benvenuto- Cellini 2.2 ees ed Berlioz 


Berlioz’ opera “Benvenuto Cellini’ was first performed in Paris, September 
10, 1838, and after four performances was withdrawn, not to be revived for 
seventy-five years. According to Berlioz himself, ““The overture had an exag- 
gerated success, and all the rest was hissed with admirable ensemble and energy”. 
However, two numbers became established in the standard concert repertory, the 
overture and the introduction to the second act, now known as the “Roman 
Carnival’? Overture. The music concerns rather the picturesque background of 
Rome than the amazing figure of Benvenuto Cellini himself, that gorgeous scoun- 
drel whose craftsmanship was the delight of popes and kings, and whose auto- 
biography is the world’s great classic of unabashed deviltry. 


Be Ee PORTE,“ E OOERALIATY 50 iad LON ck te Strauss 


This remarkable piece of program music was written in 1888, the composer 
then being twenty-four years old—an age at which his feelings and sympathies 
may well have been at one with those of the young hero of Nicholas Lenau’s 
poem, graphically depicted in the wonderfully eloquent music of this composition. 
The Don Juan of Lenau’s strange poem is a young man of superb health and 
vigor, who sets out upon a quest for the perfect example of womanhood, flying 
from conquest to conquest but always meeting with disappointment and disillu- 
sionment. Every character of the drama is represented by a definite musical 
theme, every emotion reflected in tone psychology, and every incident drawn in 
masterly sound pictures. | 


B.C Loympnome Poem); . ne reniges 05 oe Liszt 

The following quotation from Lamartine’s “Meditations Poetiques” prefaces 
the score of “The Preludes” and serves as a guide to the meaning of the com- 
position: 

“What is life but a series of preludes to that unknown song whose initial 
solemn note is tolled by Death? The enchanted dawn of every life is love; but 
where is the destiny on whose first delicious joys some storm does not break?—a 
storm whose deadly blast disperses youth’s illusions, whose fatal bolt consumes its 
altar. And what soul thus cruelly bruised, when the tempest rolls away, seeks 
not to rest its memories in the pleasant calm of rural life. Yet man allows himself 
not long to taste the kindly quiet which first attracted him to Nature’s lap; when 
the trumpet gives the signal, he hastens to danger’s post, whatever be the fight 
that draws him to its lists, that in the strife he may once more regain full knowl- 
edge of himself and all his strength.” 


INTERMISSION 


4. Orchestral Movement, “Pacific 2-3-1”... Arthur Honegger 


(First performance in San Francisco) 

This work, one of the outstanding musical sensations of the past few seasons, 
had its first performance at a Koussevitzky concert in Paris on May 8, 1924, and 
was performed by the Boston Symphony under Koussevitzky in October of the 
same year. The fly-leaf of the score contains the following explanatory note by 
the composer: “I have always had a passionate love for locomotives; for me 
they are living things, and I love them as others love women or horses. What 
I have tried to express in the ‘Pacific’ is not the noise of an engine, but the 
visual impression and the physical sensation of it. Its initial point is one of 
objective contemplation: the quiet breathing of the engine in repose; then its 
effort in starting; then the gradual increase in speed as it passes from the ‘lyric’ 
to the ‘emotional’ state of a train weighing three hundred tons hurling through 
the night at a speed of one hundred and twenty kilometers per hour. As a subject 
I have chosen the type of locomotive known as “Pacific 2-3-1*, used for heavy 
trains at high speed.” 


Prelude tO. (Lohengrin soo as Wagner 
It was with this work that Wagner first used the overture to prepare the 
audience for the action of the scene which was to follow, and in this prelude tells 
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us of the descent of the Holy Grail, as it was brought by the angels and delivered 
into the hands of the holy Titurel, who built for its shrine the Castle of Mont- 
salvat. One writer has said that this prelude is a “mighty web of sound woven on 
the single theme of the Holy Grail”. We hear the motive at first softly in the 
highest register of the divided violins; it is taken up by the deeper strings, and, 
gradually increasing in volume, it is finally loudly imtoned by the trombones; then 
as silently the theme dies away with a long diminuendo to the high tones of the 
strings again. 


6. Ride of the Valkyries from “The Valkyrie”’.............. Wagner 


The Ride of the Valkyries opens the third act of the opera. The scene is 
a rocky mountain-top, over which clouds are driven by the storm wind. Occa- 
sional flashes of lightning reveal other peaks in the far distance half hidden by 
the mists. The Valkyries—daughters of Wotan and Erda—race over the rocks 
on their steeds. It is their mission to carry to Walhalla the dead bodies of heroes 
who have fallen in battle, there to become the protectors of the gods; and as the 
horses fly through the mists the forms of the slain warriors are to be seen hanging 
from their saddles. 


























7. Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, in A mino.............. Grieg 
Allegro molto moderato 
Adagio 


Allegro moderato molto e marcato 


TINA LERNER 


If Norway had produced no other composer, Grieg’s music alone would have 
made her musically famous. His music owes much of its success to the skill with 
which he has adapted the classical structure to themes so clearly allied to actual 
traditional tunes as to be hardly distinguishable from genuine folk-music. The 
first public performance of the piano concerto took place at Copenhagen in 1869 
and in this country in 1874 at Boston. It is one of the most popular composi- 
tions in this form. The work embraces the customary three movements, of which 
the first is a brilliant sonata form, the second an expressive Adagio, and the last, 
which follows the one preceding without pause, an elaborate Rondo. 
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1s Overture;““Iphionie “in Aulis” oo ee Gluck 
2. March and Chorus, “See, The Conquering Hero 


Comes”, from “Judas Maccabaeus’ nc... Handel 
See, the conquering hero comes! See the godlike youth advance! 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums. Breath the flutes, and lead the dance; 
Sports prepare, the laurels bring, Myrtle wreaths and roses twine, 
Songs of triumph to him sing. To deck the hero’s brow divine. 


aya bnanks: Be to God" irom, ~ Elijah cas Mendelssohn 


Thanks be to God! He laveth the thirsty land! 
The waters gather; they rush along. 

They are lifting their voices. 

The stormy billows are high; their fury is might. 
But the Lord is above them, and Almighty. 


Pea ROO OE OO eee ee ee fe re Brahms 


Ye tread on pathways of light, through fields eternal, spirits beyond the 
skies, tenderly balmy breezes fan your calm brows, as the players’ deft fingers 
sweep over the harpstrings. Free from grief as the slumbering infant, heavenly 
spirits live. Chaste enshrined, as a bud that is opening, purely blooms their 
soul away. And their vision celestial gazes serene on light everlasting. To us 
‘tis not given to find repose here on earth: they vanish, they falter, our suffering 
brothers; blindly, from hour to hour they are driven. Like spray of the cataract 
recklessly plunging, down to doubt and darkness below. 


INTERMISSION 


Soe Ati trom. « Lhe een: Ob ONea a. set cee Gounod 


ALICE GENTLE 


Goeaeateraty ConOrus, aromie ae et sche ni ea es Wagner 


Awake, ye sleepers, hear the call. Awake O Rome from slumber deep, 
for heav'nly blessings on us fall, a hopeful ray on thee doth creep. See how 
the bright resplendent sun dispels the shadows over thee. Bring forth the day 
which has begun, announce the dawn of liberty. 


7. Spinning Chorus, from “The Flying Dutchman”... Wagner 


Round and round my wheel keep flying, gaily turn and swiftly spin thee 
round. Spin and win me threads supplying, swift my wheel then bound. 
love to hear thy sound. My love is on the stormy deep, he longs his home 
again to see, when all around doth sleep I weep, oh may he soon return to me. 


Round and round my wheel keep flying, gaily turn and swiftly spin thee 
round. Spin and win me threads supplying, swift my wheel then bound, I love 
to hear thy sound. On stormy deep my love doth roam, in golden lands he 
seeks for store, ah could thy whirling bring him home! For me he seeks the 
distant shore. 
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8. Aria, “Dich Theure Halle’, from 


*’Tannhauser”” 


AuicE GENTLE 


9. Bridal Chorus, from “Lohengrin” Wagner 


Faithful and true we lead ye forth, where love triumphant shall crown ye 
with joy! Star of renown, flow’r of the earth, blest be ye both, far from all 
life’s annoy. 


Champion victorious go thou before, maid bright and glorious go thou be- 
fore! Mirth’s noisy revel ye have forsaken, tender delights for you now awaken. 
Fragrant abode enshrine ye in bliss, splendor and state in joy ye dismiss. 
Faithful and true, we lead ye forth, where love triumphant shall crown ye with 
joy. Star of renown, flow’r of the earth, blest be ye both, far from all life’s 
annoy. As solemn vows unite ye, we hallow ye to joy, this hour shall still requite 
ye when bliss hath known alloy! 


10. Chorale and Final Chorus, from 
“Die Meistersinger”’ Wagner 


Awake, the dawn of day is near, I hear singing so loud and clear a won- 
drous-throated nightingale, whose song fills every hill and vale; the night sinks 
to the Occident, the day breaks from the Orient, and morn’s purple glories loom 
from out the realms of night and gloom. Honor your German masters, if you 
would stay disasters, for while they dwell in every heart, though should depart 
the pride of holy Rome, still thrives at home our sacred German art. Hail 
Sachs, Nurnberg’s master Sachs. 
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COWETEGPES POOP it oo cae ee aS Massenet 


“Hr ti atom: (bbe Masked: bale aoc: com Verdi 


LEONIDA CoRONI 


Andante Cantabile 
from Fifth Symphony 0.0.02... T schaikowsky 


Concerto for Violoncello, D minor... Lalo 
Prelude. Lento—Allegro Maestoso. 
Intermezzo. Andante con moto. 
Rondo. Andante—Allegro vivace. 


MicHEL PENHA 


INTERMISSION 


“A Night on the Bald Mountain”... Moussorgsky 


Brindisi: (rou riataleb te eee ec ea Thomas 
LEONIDA CoRONI 


Scherzo, “The Bumble Bee”, 


FLOR); bBat acta: ae Ni ok Rimsky-Korsakow 
APT ROR SOREP SHOU Bt sinus inmate Cunmoecudar nae sna taten teves Rebikoff 
f ajet Ble gf s(0) 5) o- 1 RMDMREN NAD aya ts one Se RROD OD IRON Glinka 


The beautiful Twelfth Annual Exhibition of The Dahlia 
Society of California in Larkin Hall of this Auditorium will 
remain open tonight until midnight to give the many flower- 
lovers attending the concert an opportunity to visit it. 
































Winter Symphony Announcement 


Season Ticket Sale for the three series of winter 
concerts at the Curran Theatre will open September Ist, 


1927, Sherman, Clay & Co. Box Office. 


The following artists will appear as soloists: 
IGNAZ FRIEDMAN, Pianist 
EDWARD JOHNSON, Tenor 
BENNO MOISSEIWITSCH, Pianist 
MICHEL PENHA, Celloist 
FRANCES BERKOVA, Violinist 
MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 
MORRIS RAVEL, Conductor-Composer 
ALBERT SPAULDING, Violinist 
LEONI NESBIT, Pianist 


Never before has such an outstanding list of soloists 
been presented with the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra during a single season. While the value has been 
practically doubled, season ticket prices will remain the 
same. 
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SECOND SEASON — 


First CONCERT 


JUNE 5, 1927 


“Ohe “Philharmonic Society 
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PRESENTS 


EIGHTY MUSICIANS 


FROM 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFE, Conducting 
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‘Programme | | 


1—SYMPHONY NO. 4, F Minor, Op. 36..............--.- TSCHAIKOWSKY 


I. Andante sostenuto—Moderato con anima 
II. Andantino in modo, di canzona 
Ill. -Scherzo.—Pizzicato ostinato 
IV. Finale. Allegro con fuoco 


INTERMISSION 











2-— PAGEANT- OF PiT? BARNU Meike DouGLAs MOORE 
First time in California 
I. Boyhood at Bethel 
II. Joice Heth, 161 year old negress 
Ill. General and Mrs. Tom Thumb 
IV. Jenny Lind 
V. Circus Parade 


Be, he rr EE SE ES 


BIN Ge CDEC LIN DIAN baer rece ec wee a num entenneweny cites RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 


4S YMPHONIC. POEM, ‘“Finlandia’, Op. 26, No. 7..JEAN SIBELIUS 








“Programme [Notes 
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BY ARTHUR SHEPHERD 


Symphony No. 4, F Minor, Op. 36 Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky 


Born May 7, 1840, at Wotkinsk 
Died November 6, 1893, at Petrograd 


A highly significant event in the life of Tschaikowsky was his extraor- 
dinary frienship for the wealthy widow, Madame Nadeshda Filaretovna von 
Meck. In 1877 communication between the two was brought about through 
the medium of a young violinist who attended the master’s classes in com- 
position, and who was occasionally engaged to play at the lady’s house. 


On becoming familiar with the composer’s work Mme. von Meck soon 
became an enthusiastic admirer of his genius, and commissioned him to make 
arrangements of his works for her use. The ensuing correspondence covering 
the period of this friendship is to be found almost in its entirety in the biog- 
raphy of Modeste Tschaikowsky, the composer’s brother. It was through 
this lady’s munificence that Tschaikowsky was enabled to create in com- 
parative tranquillity unhampered by material difficulties. 


An arrangement was made whereby the composer received a fixed income 
of 6000 roubles yearly. Madame von Meck insisted from the beginning that 
they should not meet, which condition was kept to the letter, and notwith- 
standing the various occasions on which they were unavoidably present 
simultaneously, they passed each other as strangers, and as the composer’s 
brother states it “to the end, neither heard the other’s voice.” 


It was during the same year that the unfortunate marriage with Antonina 
Ivanovna Milyukova took place. The date of the ceremony was July 6th 
(1877). On July 26th he wrote concerning his marriage that a few more days 
of such life would have driven him mad. Life together proved almost intoler- 
able and he left suddenly, before the end of the month, for Petrograd, on the 
pretext of a telegram. 


There followed a nervous collapse»which ended in his being unconscious 
for forty-eight hours. The doctors prescribed a complete change and he left 
Russia, reaching Berlin on October 3rd, from whence he proceeded to Clarens 
on Lake Geneva. Finding that his purse was well nigh empty he wrote to 
friends in Moscow. In response to this came the generous offer from Mme. 
von Meck referred to above. From Clarens he went to Italy from whence he 
made flying visits to Paris, San Remo, Vienna, and other places. The sketches 
of the fourth Symphony date from May of this same momentous year (1877) 
and the orchestration was finished before the end of the year. The score bears 
the dedication “To my best Friend.” In letters to Frau von Meck he calls it 
“our Symphony.” On February 17th, 1878, he writes of the work at length: 


“How much happiness your letter has brought me today, dear Nadeshda 
Filaretovna! I am delighted beyond measure to learn that the Symphony has 
pleased you, that in hearing it you have also experienced the feelings which 
animated me during the task, and that you have opened your heart to the 
music.” This remarkable letter contains also the composer’s own analysis 
of the programmatic content of the work. with thematic illustrations. He 
continues: “For our Symphony there is a program, or rather there is a 
possibility to describe its purport in words.... 


“The introduction is the germ of the entire Symphony. That is fate, 
that tragic power which prevents the yearning for happiness from reaching 
but to submit and lament in vain (principal theme). The feeling of depres- 
sion and hopeless despair grows in strength and heat. Is it not better to 
turn away from reality and lull oneself in dreams? (Subsidiary theme in 
dotted rhythm—clarinet). 


“Oh joy! what a sweet vision has appeared! A radiant human being 
full of promise of bliss beckons to me. (Swaying second theme, flutes 














and oboes), “How beautiful is hope! the insistent first motive of the Allegro 
now sounds from a great distance. Little by little the soul is woven round 
with dreams. All that was dark, all that was joyless is now forgotten. Joy! 
Joy!! Joy!!! But no; these are but dreams, “fate scatters them once more. 
(Introductory motive. ) 


“Thus our whole life alternates between grim reality and fluttering 
dreams of happiness. There is no safe haven. You are thrown hither 
and thither by the waves until the sea swallows you. That would be about 
the program for the first movement. 


“The second movement shows suffering in another phase. It is that 
melancholy feeling which broods over us as we sit alone exhausted by work. 
The book which we have picked up to read slips from our hands, and a host 
of recollections arise. .... How sad that so many things have been and are 
past, but yet it is pleasant to think over youth. One regrets the past, and has 
not the courage or the desire to begin a new life. One is somewhat tired of 
life, one would like to refresh oneself and look back awakening many mem- 
ories. One thinks of joyful hours when the young blood still rushed, and 
glowed, and there was satisfaction in love. One thinks also of sorrowful 
moments, of irreparable losses, but all that is so far, so far away. It is 
bitter, yet it is so sweet, to dive into the past. 


“In the third movement no definite feelings find expression. These are but 
capricious arabesques, elusive figures which flit past the imagination when one 
has drunk a little wine and feels exuberant. The mood is neither sad nor 
merry. One thinks of nothing. One gives free rein to the imagination, and 
phantasy draws the most wonderful designs. Suddenly comes the memory of 
a tipsy peasant and a song of the gutter. ... In the distance one hears 
military music passing. 


“These are just the incoherent pictures which, as we fall asleep, suddenly 
float before our fancy and rapidly vanish. With reality they have nothing 
to do; they are incomprehensible, bizarre and disjointed. 


“Fourth movement. If you have no joy in yourself look around you. 
Go to the people. See how they know to be merry, and how heartily they 
yield to their happy feelings. The picture of a popular merry-making. 
Searce have you forgotten your sorrow, scarce have you had time to become 
engrossed in the sight of the joys of others, when untiring fate once more 
announces its presence. The people do not trouble about you. They do not 
look at you; they do not notice that you are alone and sorrowful. Oh! 
how happy they are! And you would affirm that all in the world is sombre 
and joyless! There is still happiness, simple, primitive happiness. Rejoice 
in the joy of others—and you can still live.” 


BP 6) 


Pageant of P. T. Barnum Douglas Moore 


Born August 10, 1893, at Cutchogue, Long Island, N. Y. 
Now living in New York City. 


Mr. Moore is at present a member of the faculty of the Department of 
Music, Columbia University and conductor of the Columbia University Orches- 
tra. He formerly acted at Curator of Musical Arts of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. He is a graduate of Yale University and a pupil in composition of 
the late Horatio Parker and of the French composer, Vincent d’Indy. 


The composer has provided his own annotations for this work: 


“Composed at Peterboro, New Hampshire, 1924, this composition is an 
attempt to portray certain qualities of American life which are found in pro- 
fusion in the story of the great showman. Barnum was above all else Amer- 
ican. His zest for life, his brilliant imagination, his superb rhetoric and his 
utter incompatibility with dullness witness his character rich in those excel- 
lencies, the production of which, cis-Atlantic civilization alone understands. 
His activities and interests ranged from philanthropy to charlatanry but they 
were always colorful. The first part of the suite, ‘Boyhood at Bethel,’ is a 
cheerful piece reflecting the sort of musical environment which may have 














surrounded the youthful hero. It is intended to suggest fiddles, bands and 
early Connecticut hymnology. ‘Joice Heth—161 Year Old Negress’ carries 
her explanation in her title. She was Barnum’s first exhibit and claimed 
to have been the first person to put clothes upon the infant General Washing- 
ton, a fact which she related without reticence, admission twenty-five cents. 


The piece is based upon a negro spiritual with a recitative added. The old 
lady may be imagined as saying: 


“Oh yessuh, I remember the little General Washington 
How he sat on my knee, 

And I sang him the softest lullaby 

As he sat on my knee. 

‘Oh George, Oh my honey 

No one ever loves you like your mammy 

Oh George, Oh my honey— 

Oh yessuh, I remember the little General Washington 
How he sat on my kKnee.’’ 


**General and Mrs. Tom Thumb’ tells of those midgets who did so much 
for Barnum, even going so far as to agree to a public wedding which scandal- 
ized the press at Grace church. Their personalities are said to have been 
rather more animated than sweet. ‘Jenny Lind’ is a vision of Swedish 
nightingale singing at Castle Garden. She is presented as a symbol of an 
epoch which our generation and of course its own generation regards with 
very tender sentiment. She stands white robed upon the stage of what is 
now the Aquarium, remote, melodious, coloratura. Lastly, ‘Circus Parade’ 
attempts to tell you of your own feelings toward this super-eminent cere- 
monial of childhood. Certain selected animals, wagon wheels, and calliope, 
and Barnum himself are all darkly hinted at and the only detail missing is 
peanuts which the management declines to furnish. 


“Pageant of P. T. Barnum” is scored for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, 
English horn, two clarinets and bass clarinet, two bassoons and contrabas- 
soon, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones and tuba, harp, strings, ce- 
lesta, xylophone, drums, triangle, tambourine, tam-tam, razzle and cap-pistol. 


Ste 


Song of India Nicholas Andreievich, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Born 1844—Died 1908 


Song of India, from “Sadko.” In the Russian nationalistic movement 
of the 19th century there was no more forceful character to be found than 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. While attending the naval academy in St. Petersburg he 
became acquainted with Balakireff, Moussorgsky, Cui, and Borodin. Balakireff 
was the leading spirit of the famous group, and with him Rimsky-Korsakoff 
first studied composition. As a naval cadet he was obliged to devote three 
years to cruising in foreign waters. His autobiography recounts the fact that 
he made a short visit to America about the time of the civil war. After his 
return to Russia he commenced composing in earnest, being released from 
the navy in 18738. He harmonized and arranged folk songs, composed orches- 
tral suites, fifteen operas, symphonic poems and other compositions, all the 
while utilizing Russian folk legends, songs and dances. 


Immediately after Rimsky-Korsakoff’s return from his three years’ cruise, 
he composed a symphonic poem “Sadko” inspired by an ancient legend con- 
cerning the Sea King’s daughter. In 1897 he composed an opera on the 
same subject, utilizing much of the material of the symphonic poem. 


The story of this opera is half mythical and half historical. In the 
eleventh century there dwelt in Novgorod a minstrel, Sadko, who earned his 
living by playing the guslee, a folk instrument resembling a guitar. 


One evening while he was playing on the banks of Lake Ilmen, the 
Sea King’s lovely daughter, Volkhova, appeared. She promised him that 
he would catch fish of gold if he would let down his nets, 


After winning a wager of a fleet of ships from the wealthy merchants 
at Novgorod, on the strength of Volkhova’s promise, he set sail for a long 








voyage. In the midst of the ocean his boat suddenly stopped. Being sus- 
pected by his men of having committed some offense, he was thrown over- 
board. Soon he found himself on the floor of the ocean in the Sea King’s 
domain. But as he sang and played his guslee violent storms arose on the 
ocean continuing until his singing ceased. Finally the Sea King allowed 
him to return to Novgorod and the beautiful daughter was transformed into 
the river that flows near that city. 


Among the merchants at Novgorod were three foreigners: a Norwegian, 
a Venetian, and a Hindu. Im one of the earlier scenes of the opera each 
sings a song praising his native land. The ‘Song of India” with the sensuous 
beauty of its melody is only one of the lovely arias in Sadko. 


J ? 


Symphonic Poem, “Finlandia,” Op. 26, No. 7 Jean Sibelius 
Born December 8, 1865, at Tavastehus, Finland 
Now living at Helsingfors 


“Rinlandia” was composed in 1894. In her brief volume on Sibelius (1906) 
Mrs. Rosa Newmarch says, “Finlandia is so intensely national in sentiment 
and evokes such popular enthusiasm in the composer’s native land, that during 
the recent political conflict between Russia and Finland its performance is 
said to have been prohibited. On first hearing it, I shared the general im- 
pression that it was a fantasia upon genuine national airs. The composer, 
however, assured me that the themes were entirely his own. Like Glinka, 
Sibelius avoids the crude material of the folk song; but like this great 
national poet, he is so penetrated by the spirit of his race that he can evolve 
a national melody calculated to deceive the elect. On this point the composer 
is emphatic. ‘There is a mistaken impression among the press abroad,’ he 
assured me, ‘that my themes are often folk melodies. So far I have never 
used a theme that was not of my own invention. Thus the thematic mate- 
rial of Finlandia and En Saga is entirely my own.’ ’’* 


The following explanatory note is from a program of the Russian 
Symphonie Society of New York: 


“Kinlandia, though without explanatory sub-title, seems to set forth an 
impression of the national spirit and life. . . . The work records the impres- 
sions of an exile’s return home after a long absence. An agitated, almost 
angry theme for the brass choir, short and trenchant, begins the introduction 
Andante sostenuto (alla breve). This theme is answered by an organ-like 
response in the wood-wind and then a prayerful passage for strings, as though 
to reveal the essential earnestness and reasonableness of the Finnish people, 
even under the stress of national sorrow. This leads to an allegro moderato 
episode, in which the restless opening theme is proclaimed by the strings 
against a very characteristic rhythmic figure, a succession of eight beats, the 
first strongly accented . . . . With a change to Allegro, the movement, 
looked at as an example of sonata form, may be said to begin. A broad, 
cheerful theme by the strings, in A flat, against the persistent rhythm in the 
brass, is followed by a second subject, introduced by the wood-wind and 
taken up by the strings, then by the ’cello and first violin. This is peaceful 
and elevated in character, and might be looked upon as prophetic of rest and 
happiness. The development of these musical ideas carries the tone poem 
to an eloquent conclusion. 


“Hinlandia” is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bas- 
soons, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, kettle-drums, 
bass-drum, cymbals, triangle, and strings. 


—_———_. 





*Grieg had the same faculty for melodic invention of the indigenous sort. 









FIRE WARNING 


You are requested to refrain from throwing lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes 
among the shrubbery or trees. During the summer season a fire might very 
easily be caused thereby which would ruin for all time the beauty of the theatre. 
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cA SHomE IN THILLSBOROUGH ‘SPARK 


The musical feast— 
Of which this is the program— 
Is arranged for the delectation of the discerning. 


In like manner 


HILLSBOROUGH PARK NO. 2 


makes its appeal to those who appreciate beauty 
of scene, and creates the desire to acquire its 
1OVely NOMESILGR a Fa ek en ee na es 


Minimum lot frontages, 125 feet. 
Maximum prices $25.00 per front foot. 


Fae 


Crystal Springs Road (just beyond El Cerrito 
Drive) and Howard Road (via Hillsborough 
Drive) lead directly to the _ property. 


oN 


HILLSBOROUGH PARK INVESTMENT COMPANY 


307 B STREET, SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 


Phones, San Mateo 2037 and 304 17 7 7 Tract Office Phone, San Mateo 932-M 
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SECOND SEASON---Second Concert 
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“Programme 


L-OVER TURE. “Die “Welstersinger -3 oo. <a cee W AGNER 
2—SYMPHONY “Tsrae!”’ 


for Orchestra, Soprani, Alti and Bass 
Lent et Sollennel —- Allegro Agitato — Moderato (Andante 
Grazioso) — Andante Moderato 
(Played without pause) ° 
(First Time in California) 


SOPRANI CONTRALTI 
Miss Myrtle C. Donnelly Mrs. Eveline Frank 
Miss Rena Lazelle Miss Constance Reed 
Miss Rowena Lanyon Mrs. Gertrude Beckman 


Mrs. Lelane Rivera 


BASS—Nichola Zan 





IN TER MIESS:LON 


J PROM -NUTCBRAGKER “SUITE yee TSCHAIKOWSKY 
(Played without pause) 
(a) Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy 
(b) Arabian Dance 
(c) Chinese Dance 
(d) Dance of the Mirlitons 
(e) Dance Russe Trepak 


EES 8 Du RY ARENT C979 (Le mE Poo A eee Omer mets ee ae ere JOHANN STRAUSS 
5—CAPRICCIO ESPANGNOL, Op. 34...............- RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Vivo e strepitoso — Andante con moto — Vivo strepitoso 


— Ailegretto — Fandango 








The Chorus of the Israel Symphony has been prepared by Mr. G. Silva 
with the cooperation of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music. 











‘Programme [Notes 


wh? 
BY ARTHUR SHEPHERD 


Prelude to The Mastersingers of Nuremberg Richard Wagner 

Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig 

Died February 13, 1883, at Venice 
“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” will stand forever as the perfect 
scintillating polemic of the artist to his critics. The man who did not and 
would not recognize Wagner because this or that was not according to rule 
must have enjoyed this. As a vehicle for his satire Wagner chose the old 
Singing guild of the middle class called “Die Meistersinger” (The Master- 
singers). Historically this guild played an important part until it degen- 
erated into a body governed by rules, regulations and pompous nothingness. 
Wagner chose as the time, the date set for the great singing contest of the 
Meistersingers, and Eva, a beautiful maiden, was to be the bride of the 
winner. Walther von Stolzing, a young Franconian knight, enters the contest 
that he may win Eva. But oh, the thirty-six rules he must observe, the 
this, that and the other! 


We hear the contestants, with their hide-bound rules and their stilted 
lifeless songs, then, Walther’s glorious love song, sung from the sheer impulse 
of genius, but as usual unperceived and unrecognized by the rulesters. Through 
the justice of one wise man, Hans Sachs, the famous cobbler, Walther wins; 
but meantime Wagner has had his jab at the critics, forever! 


The Prelude itself opens with the motive of the Meistersingers, a noble 
march. The gentle motive following is called “Awakening Love.” This leads 
to a second march rhythm known as the “Banner” motive so named from the 
banner carried by the Mastersingers upon which King David was represented 
carrying the harp. <A> short melodious motive called “Love Confessed” is 
worked out in conjunction with the others into a glorious colorful climax. 


7? 


Israel, Symphony for Orchestra, Ernest Bloch 
Sopranos, Altos and Bass Born July 24, 1880, at Geneva, Switzerland 
Now living in San Francisco 
The Symphony “Israel” was composed between 1912 and 1916. The 
composer’s original intention was to construct a symphony in two parts; the 
first being conceived as an expression of the sorrows of Israel; the second 
was to set forth the joy over the redemption of the Jews. The second part 
remains uncomposed and according to the composer’s declaration, it probably 
never will be. 


While Mr. Bloch has designated this work as being in two movements it 
proceeds from beginning to end without pause. 


Lent et sollennel: The expressive motive presented by the soli horn, 
viola and oboe, with its ascending contour, has an evident germinal signifi- 
cance; the answering phrase, in descending contour (added strings and 
trumpet) is equally important in establishing a type of thematic expression 
that is at once racial in feeling, and personal in utterance, the intervaliec 
successions of 4th and 5th, being a predominant feature in the thematic 
physiognomy. . The treatment of this material in the slow introduction is 
fraught with a spirit of meditative solemnity, together with an undercurrent 








of tensity and agitation; the meditative mood prevails however, the section 
moving to a calm conclusion on the theme heard at the beginning. The 
prevailing tonality is F major and the metrical design, as in all of Mr. Bloch’s 
works, is fluidly irregular, oscillating constantly between duple and triple 
time measures. ; 

The Allegro agitato, D minor, 3-4 time, maintains a steadier pulsation by 
reason of the driving persistency of the rhythmic figure, a group in dotted 
eighth and thirty-second notes. The mood here is frenetic with incisive 
motives ejaculated in the brasses against the agitated figural background of 
the strings: a ritardando leads to a section in A minor. The harp, bassoon 
and English-horn give out a yearning motive reaching upward through a 
series of fifths then relapsing into a downward chromatic wail of poignant 
expressiveness. This motive is stressed and amplified, only to be followed 
by the agitated material of the allegro with its sharply rhythmed figure. 

The trumpets intone a peremptory call, which is forthwith carried 
forward through a transition to new material in B minor, at once jubilant 
and militant, wherein a persistent motive in a dance-like rhythm is given 
out by the three trumpets muted; meanwhile the violins-tremolando maintain 
a b minor triad in high register as pedal point, anon the trombones and tuba 
join forces with an ostinato motive, while all six horns suddenly interject 
a stentorian theme of oracular purport. The dance-like motive finally 
subsides and the yearning motive of up-reaching fifths is now transformed 
into violent and strident accents (wood-winds and horns) and the peremptory 
trumpet call is again heard, but there succeeds another episode of calm. 

New melodic material is presented by the violins—poco meno lento, molto 
espressivo, B major, and the impetuous driving motive of the original allegro 
is now transformed into a gentle, beseeching lyricism, but a peaceful issue 
is not yet achieved for further strife and struggle ensues in which an am- 
plified version of the trumpet motif is the main point, effecting a return to 
the turbulent rhythms of the opening allegro; various other of the preceding 
motives are jostled about in a maelstrom of strife and combat, when, at 
length a mighty climax is reached on the yearning motive, on the subsidence 
of which, a great transformation in the drama is clearly in process. Quieter 
and broader tempi are gradually established. With the presentation of a new 
and tranquil motive (dolcissimo) in the trumpet and the ensuing expressive 
phrase in the solo violin the turbulence and strife are effectually dispelled 
and more idyllic and tranquil regions achieved. There is heard a recurrence 
of the initial solemn motive of the introduction. <A final great outburst in 
full orchestra leads to the entrance of the voices on the following text: 


Sopranos and Altos: Adonai, my Elohim, 
O my Elohim! 
Allelouyah! O my Elohim! 


Sopranos: Hear Thou my voice, my Elohim, 
Hear my prayer. 


Soprano solo: Thou art my refuge, O my Elohim, 
Hear Thou my prayer, 
O hear my crying. 

Alto solo: O I implore Thee, O my Elohim, 
Thou art my refuge. 


Soprano: I implore Thee, 
In Thee I trust, 
I am steadfast, O my Elohim! 


Sopranos and Altos: Hm (with closed lips) 
Allelouyah 


Bass: Adonai, my Elohim! 
O my Elohim, Thou art my refuge, 
Hear Thou my prayer, O hear my crying. 


Alto and Bass: In Thee I trust, O my Elohim! 
I am steadfast. 
The score calls for the following instrumental and vocal forces: Four 
flutes (two interchangeable with piccolos), three oboes, English-horn, three 
clarinets, bass clarinet, three bassoons, contrabassoon, six horns, four trum- 











pets, three trombones, tuba, bass-drum, timpani, cymbals, side-drum, triangle, 
tam-tam, two harps, celesta. Four women’s voices (two sopranos, two altos) 
bass solo (placed among the instruments or at the rear of the platform). 
Strings. 
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Characteristic Dances, Peter [ljitsch Tschaikowsky 
from The Nutcracker Suite, Op. 71a 

Born May 7, 1840, at Votkinsk, Russia 

Died November 6, 1893, at Petrograd 


Tschaikowsky composed three ballets: “The Swan Lake”. Op. .20; “The 
Sleeping Beauty”, Op. 66; “The Nutcracker”, Op Tla. The latter was com- 
posed at the instigation of the Petrograd Opera management, who commis- 
Sioned an opera and a ballet. “King Rene’s Daughter” by Herz was chosen 
a3 the subject of the opera, and Dumas’ version of Hoffman’s “Nussknacker 
und Mausekonig” as that of the ballet. 


Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy: Andante non troppo, E minor, 2-4 time. 
This occurs in the second act of the Ballet. In this number Tschaikowsky 
achieved an innovation in instrumentation by introducing for the first time 
the celesta, which he discovered in Paris. He wrote his publisher: “I expect 
this new instrument will make an enormous impression.” There are four 
introductory measures in the strings followed by the theme in the celesta. A 
picturesque effect occurs four measures later by the introduction of the bass 
clarinet on a descending chromatic scale. The juxtaposition of instrumental 
timbres is absolutely original and highly effective. There is a brief Cadenza 
for the celesta and a return to the material of the first part. 

Arabian Dance: Allegretto, G minor, 3-8 time. An insistant figure in the 
Strings gives a characteristic oriental monotony to this number added to which 
there are poignantly beautiful phrases for the oboe and Mnglish-horn. 

Chinese Dance: Allegretto moderato, B flat major, 4-4 time. Against a 
hopping figure in the bassoons reenforced by double bass—pizzicato the flutes 
enter with a grotesque theme which is answered by a contrasting phrase in 
the strings. The fiute theme is later reenforced by the glockenspiel. The 
instrumentation increases in power and the tempo quickens toward the end. 

Dance of the Mirlitons (Toy Flutes): The Mirliton has been described 
as a cardboard tube with a skin or membrane in the end which when sung 
into produces a sound much like that of the ordinary kazoo in which we took 
delight in our early school days. In the Ballet this toy is impersonated and 
used as a dancer in the second act. Moderato Assai, D major, 2-4 time. 
After two introductory measures three flutes play a delightfully piquant 
theme to the accompaniment of the lower strings pizzicato. <A strongly 
contrasted middle section occurs in F sharp minor wherein the brass, drums 
and cymbals represent a characteristic feature. Following this there is a 
return to the material of the first section. 

Trepak (Russian Dance): Tempo di Trepak, molto vivace, G major, 
2-4 time. This piece is built on a characteristic wild national dance of the 
Russians. There is a constantly cumulative fury from beginning to end. 
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Waltz, “Tales from the Vienna Woods” Johann Strauss 
Born October 25, 1825, at Vienna 

Died January 10, 1899, at Vienna 

Johann Strauss, senior, was known as the “Father of the Waltz’ and it 

is therefore not remarkable that so talented a son should be given the title 
“Waltz King.” The parent, though tender to his children, could not bear the 
idea of professional rivalry within his family and therefore directed the 
education of his sons towards business. The mother, however, procured 
musical instruction for them and Johann, Jr., threw off parental control in 
1844. His appearances as Conductor of various restaurant orchestras gave 
him wonderful opportunities to bring his melodious waltzes before the public. 








They were met with enthuiastic acclaim. He later toured the continent and 
made a trip to America in 1872, meeting with success in Boston and in New 
York. “Tales from the Vienna Woods” is one of his five hundred dance 
pieces, which has enjoyed wide popularity on concert programs. 

Wagner among other great musicians, paid tribute to Strauss’ talent in 
the following words: “One of Strauss’ waltzes as far surpasses in charm, 
finish and real musical worth hundreds of the artificial compositions of his 
contemporaries, as the tower of St. Stephen’s surpasses the advertising 
columns on the Paris Boulevards.” 
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Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34 Nicolas Andrejevitch 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Born March 18, 1844, at Tikhvin 
Died June 21, 1908, at Petrograd 
The composer conducted the first performance of the Capriccio Espagnol 
for the first time in Petrograd at a Russian Symphony Concert, on October 
31st (Nov. 12, 1887—Western Calendar). The score was published in 1887. 
In the previous year, Tschaikowsky had seen the composition and waxed 
enthusiastic over it. In a letter he wrote, “I must add that your ‘Spanish 
Caprice’ is a colossal masterpiece of instrumentation and you may regard 
yourself as the greatest master of the present day.” The Caprice is dedicated 
to the orchestra of the Imperial Russian Opera House of Petrograd. The 

names of all the players were printed on the cover of the score. 


The composer directs that the five movements are to be played without 
pause. 


I. Alborada: *Vivo e strepitoso, A Major, 2-4 time. The whole movement 
is constructed on the vigorous dance theme given out ff by the violins. 

II. Variations: Andante con moto, F Major, 3-8 time. The five variations 
are based on a lyrical theme given out by the horns. 

III. Alborada: Vivo strepitoso, B Flat Major, 2-4 time. This section 
brings a return of the first movement with a change of key and orchestration. 

IV. Scene and Gypsy Song: Allegretto, D Minor, 6-8 time. The form of 
this movement is sectional: it is in reality a succession of five cadenzas, at 
the end of which there is a hint at the following Fandango rhythm. 

V. Fandangoy of the Asturias: A Major. The chief theme is announced 
immediately by the trombones and a related theme for wood-winds foliows. 
Both themes are repeated by oboes and violins, while the flutes and clarinets 
play accompanying figures. There is a variation in dance form for solo violin 
followed by the Fandango theme, which is worked up into a furious climax. 
The trombones break in with the first theme of the movement and at the end 
the Alborada is repeated as the Coda. 


The work is scored for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes (one interchangeable 
with English-horn), two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, 
three trombones, bass tuba, kettle-drums, side-drums, bass-drum, cymbals, 
triangle, tambourine, castanets, harp and strings. 


*The word Alborada has various origins, but it is here used in the sense of a 
morning serenade, derived from the French word Aubade. 

*Fandango is a popular Spanish dance in triple rhythm accompanied by castanets 
or tambourine and is frequently interpolated between vocal couplets. 









FIRE WARNING 


You are requested to refrain from throwing lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes 
among the shrubbery or trees. During the summer season a fire might very 
easily be caused thereby which would ruin for all time the beauty of the theatre. 
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cA Tome IN CHILLSBOROUGH ‘PARK 


Oak covered canyons, verdant hills, 
Glorious vistas from dawn ’til dark; 

Scenes inspiring the joy that thrills— 
This is the story of Hillsborough Park. 


mIitLSBOROUGH. PARK: NOV 2 


creates 
the Césire 10<acoui re 


its lovely homesites 


Fy 


Crystal Springs Road (just beyond El Cerrito 
Drive) and Howard Road (via Hillsborough 
Drive) lead directly to the _ property. 
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For maps and literature apply to 


HILLSBOROUGH PARK INVESTMENT COMPANY 


307 B STREET, SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
Phones, San Mateo 2037 and 304 17 17 17 Tract Office Phone, San Mateo 932-M 
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Overture, Sakuntala : Carl Goldmark 


Born May 18, 1830 at Keszthely 
Died January 3, 1915 at Vienna 


“Sakuntala” or “The Lost Ring” is the title of a Hindu drama by 
Kalidasa, who has been styled by students of Sanskrit literature as “the 
Indian Shakespeare.” 

Herewith is a brief synopsis of the story: 

“The opening scene of this pastoral drama is laid in one of the hermit- 
ages, to which the Hindu sages were wont to withdraw for religious con- 
templation. Hither came King Dushyanta, while engaged in chasing an 
antelope. Warned of the sacred character of the place, he desists from 
hunting, and while walking through the grove, discovers Sakuntala* and her 
friends. Falling in love with her, he learns that she is the daughter of a 
king and a heavenly nymph. The lovers are married, but the king is sud- 
denly recalled to his court, and leaves his bride at the hermitage. She has 
the misfortune to bring upon her a Brahman’s curse, which causes the king 
to forget his love. At the entreaties of her friends the Brahman yields so 
far as to permit her to recover the king’s affection if she wears his ring on 
meeting him. The sage Kanawa, returning from a long journey, sends 
Sakuntala to court, but Dushyanta declares he knows her not. Her ring had 
been lost in a pool by the way. She submits to her fate, but by a miracle 
she is soon wafted to heaven. <A poor fisherman finds her ring in a fish, 
but is accused of stealing it. When the jewel is restored to the king, the 
enchantment is removed, and he bewails his loss. Years elapse, and the 
king is called to aid the gods in war with the giants. When returning, he 
rides in Indra’s chariot. He alights on a sacred mountain, and there is 
attracted by a child playing with a lion. He is enabled to recognize his 
child and through him to find the long-lost wife.” 


The Overture is notable for its sonority of instrumentation; its graphic 
suggestion of Oriental coloration without resorting to any of the stock devices 


oes 


of exotic scales or artificial spicings from the percussion department. 


The introduction begins—Andante assai, F major, 3-4 time, with melli- 
fluous chords in the violas, ’cellos and bassoons. 

This is amplified in instrumentation and dynamic scope, followed by a 
reiteration of the initial phrase concluding with a cadence on the dominant, 
at which point the principal theme of the main body sets in with a bland 
melody sung by two solo ‘cellos and clarinet. An amplification of this theme 
is carried out followed by a re-statement with an expressive counter-melody 
in the first violin and oboe; a stringendo passage leads upward through a 
crescendo to a new motive in the brass, in the form of a fanfare poco piu 
mosso. 

The second theme in the key of E major, Andante assai, is allotted to 
the oboe and English horn, accompanied by soft brass, harp, and triplet 
figures in second violins and violas. 

The theme is passed over to the first violins, amplified and extended into 
large sonorities, and gradually merging into the development section—piu 
mosso—quasi allegro. Much is made of the fanfare motive; there is also 
material which is not of clear derivation from the foregoing material. A 
climax is reached, culminating in sharp chords in full orchestra followed by 
a dramatic pause. ‘The introductory phrase returns, followed by a fairly 
orthodox recapitulation, except for the tonality of the second theme, which 


*Dowson’s Hindu Classical Dictionary designates Sakuntala as a “nymph, who 
was the daughter of Viswamitra by the nymph Menaka. She was left in a forest, 
where she was nourished by birds until found by the sage Kanwa.” 








now appears in the key of HE flat major. The Coda is extraordinarily long 
and elaborate containing re-development of the foregoing material, and 
increasing in dynamic and dramatic power; the fanfare motive leading to a 
jubilant close. 

The Overture is scored for two flutes, two oboes, English horn, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tuba, 
harp, kettle-drums and strings. 
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Good Friday Spell from Parsifal 

The subjects of ‘“Parsifal,’” “Lohengrin,” “Tristan and Isolde” and 
“Tannhauser” were borrowed by Wagner from romances and epic poems of 
the Middle Ages. 

Of the “Good Friday Spell” Mr. Ernest Newman writes in his “A Study 
of Wagner’: “In the wonderful ‘Charfreitagszauber’ of the Third Act we 
have perhaps the most perfect evidence of the physiological change that I 
have referred to as a characteristic of Wagner’s last years. It needed a 
quite unusual state of the emotional life to write music so exquisite, so 
subtle, so imaginative as this, where the strange harmonic strife of the 
parts, resolving itself as it does into the most tender and consolatory 
harmony, seems symbolical of that philosophy of Wagner’s wherein suffering 
found its completion and its anodyne in pity.’ The scene represents 
“Parsifal’ is laying aside his armor. “Gurnemanz” relates to him how the 
Knights of the Grail have fallen upon an evil plight; for “Amfortas”’ no 
longer takes the hallowed cup from out its shrine, or administers the sacred 
food. “Parsifal’ is overcome with grief and anguish. He is led by 
“Guernemanz”’ and “Kundry” to a‘spring, and there the woman bathes his 
feet and dries them with her hair while “Guernemanz” anoints him King. 
“Parsifal”’ bends down to the spring, and taking a little water in his hand, 
baptizes ““Kundry.” He turns around and perceives the smiling beauty of the 
woods and fields, and “Gurnemanz” explains that the loveliness of nature on 
this Good Friday is an expression of the world’s. gratitude to the Redeemer. 
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A Victory Ball, Fantasy for Orchestr: Ernest Schelling 
Born July 26, 1876, at Belvidere, N. Y. 

Concerning the signficance of “A Victory Ball,” Schelling wrote as 
follows to Mr. Lawrence Gilman, editor of the program books of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra: 

5 ; ; I had come back from Europe still very much under the 
impression of the cataclysm, much troubled for the future, and was amazed 
to find that so few seemed to remember what the war really had meant, with 
its sacrifice of life and youth. I had wondered, when watching the seething 
mass of humanity at some cabaret, what our boys would think of it all, and 
I had a sinister vision similar to the one that made me write my ‘1914’ In- 
pression (in the variations for piano and orchestra, ‘Impressions from an 
Artist’s Life’). I came across Alfred Noyes’ poem, ‘A Victory Ball’, while 
in this mood and was impelled to use it as the basis of an orchestral fantasy. 

“T have used two army bugle calls—the Call to Arms and Charge, which 
ominously usher in the War Vision—and at the very end of the piece I have 
used Taps. The work is a perfectly free fantasy, with, however, a certain 
amount of thematic development. I had occasion during the war to hear 
the Scotch pipers, and to observe the extraordinary effect their music had on 

















the troops; and at the end of the work I have tried to make the whole 
orchestra a huge bagpipe, perhaps the most pagan and primitive form of 
music. The piece is scored for full symphonic orchestra, and bears this 
inscription: ‘To the memory of an American soldier,’ ” 

The poem from which Mr. Schelling drew his inspiration for “A Victory 
3all’”’ was drawn from “The Elfin Artist and Other Poems” by Alfred Noyes, 
and published by Frederick A. Stokes Company. The following are the 
stanzas with which the composition is concerned: 


“The cymbals crash and the dancers walk, 
With long silk stockings and arms of chalk, 
Butterfly skirts, and white breasts bare, 

And shadows of dead men watching ’em there. 
“Shadows of dead men stand by the wall, 
Watching the fun of the Victory Ball, 

They do not reproach, because they know, 

If they’re forgotten, it’s better so. 

“Under the dancing feet are the graves. 
Dazzle and motley, in long bright waves, 
Brushed by the palm-fronds, grapple and whirl 
Ox-eyed matron and slim white girl. 


“See, there is one child fresh from school, 
Learning the ropes as the old hands rule. 
God! how that dead boy gapes and grins 
As the tom-toms bang and the shimmy begins! 


“*What did you think we should find,’ said a shade, 
‘When the last shot echoed and peace was made?’ 
‘Christ,’ laughed the fleshless jaws of his friend: 
‘I thought they’d be praying for worlds to mend.’ 


* *Pish,’ said a statesman standing near, 

‘I’m glad they can busy their thoughts elsewhere! 
We mustn’t reproach ’em. They’re young, you see.’ 
‘Ah,’ said the dead men, ‘so were we!’ 

“Victory! Victory!! On with the dance! 

Back to the jungle the new beasts prance! 

God, how the dead men grin by the wall, 
Watching the fun of the Victory Ball!” 
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Korean Sketch, Siamese Sketch, 
A Chinese Legend Henry Eichheim 
Born 1870 


Mr. Eichheim’s work was first introduced to the Northwest at the Sym- 
phony concerts of March 5-6, 1925, when his “Oriental Impressions” was 
played. Two months earlier, on January 1, the Chicago Allied Arts, Incor- 
porated, had produced at the Eighth Street Theatre a ballet entitled “The 
Rivals: Ancient Chinese Legend,” with music by Mr. Eichheim, who conducted 
the performance; the staging and arrangement of the ballet were by Adolph 
Bolm, who also took the principal part. It is the music of this ballet which 
is played this afternoon as a purely orchestral number. Its first performance 
in this manner, with a full orchestra, was in Boston on April 3-4, 1925, 
Mr. Hichheim conducting. 

“Korean Sketch.’+ A phrase of strange beauty, sung by a street laborer 
in Seoul, forms the basis of the Korean memories. This melody is first played 
by the English horn, and against it the flute plays the tune of a native 
musician. Motivs from a Korean theatre are woven into the tonal fabric, 
and this impression ends with the love-song of a Geisha girl. The curious 
may find in the February issue of the magazine “Asia” Mr. Eichheim’s 
photograph of the little girl—she was but fourteen—from whose lips he 
heard this melody. 


“Siamese Sketch.”+ In Bangkok, in the Emerald -Buddha Temple of the 
King of Siam, hang four bells, sounded by the swaying breeze. Mr. Eichheim’s 


jNotes by Mr. Eichheim. 











“Siamese Sketch” begins with these tones (C, F, G, B); and after this motiv 
comes the song of a female peddlar. Then is heard the melody chanted by 
a Buddhist priest of the Temple—a theme of five whole tones. The racket 
of a native theatre follows, and in succession come the music of a street- 
musician playing upon the Ekeh and the melody of a street-singer. <A refer- 
ence to the temple-bells brings the end. 


“A Chinese Legend.’+ The music of this drama begins with Chinese 
ceremonial music written by a Chinese Emperor about the year 700 A. D. 
in memory of a slain and beloved General. An allegro follows. The fighters 
enter quickly and two accentuated motives which synchronize with the spear 
thrusts are followed by two more motives upon which the entire work is 
founded. The thrust which kills the older General is the first climax which 
diminishes quickly into an echo of the ceremonial music, as the young wife 
prays beside her slain husband’s body, a solo violin voicing her agony. As 
she arises and challenges the murderer, the first allegro plunges them into 
their fight. This ends abruptly, and the love motive transfixes them—they 
gaze into each other’s eyes. She dashes him away, and the fighting is begun 
more furiously, only to be interrupted by the love motive—this time pro- 
claimed more ardently. 

The fight again begins furiously, but soon exhaustion seizes them both 
and a truce is declared until next day. They leave the stage, and the 
ceremonial music in memory of the dead General is heard. 

The stage is now being set as a shrine with a Buddha. This is done in 
the manner of the Chinese theatre, in view of the audience. 

As the ceremonial music ends, the lady enters. She kneels, then touches 
her forehead at the feet of Buddha, praying for strength to overcome her love 
and avenge her husband. Temple bells, many pairs of small cymbals, gongs, 
and other bells used in the Buddhistie service, are now heard and this merges 
into a Buddhistic service for the dead. Her prayer finished, the soldier 
appears, and they resume the futile fight which is interrupted by the love 
music, now in full fervor, a measure longer, and recognized by both as in- 
evitable. They cannot escape. Suddenly she grasps his spear and plunges 
it into her heart—he tears her husband’s sword from her stricken hands 
and draws it across his throat. They die in each other’s arms, the love motive 
in the orchestral coda proclaiming the triumph of their great passion. 


ae 
Polovtsian Dances Alexander Porphyriewich Borodin 
from Prince Igor Born November 12, 1834, at Petrograd 


Died February 27, 1877, at Petrograd 

It was Stassoff, the scholar and art critic, who furnished the ideas and 
scenario for Prince Igor to Borodin, but the composer decided to write the 
libretto himself. The original manuscript of the “Epic of the Army of Igor” 
was bought from a monk by Count Moussin-Poushkin in 1795 and was 
published in 1800. The original copy was destroyed in the Moscow fire of 
1812. The unknown author recounts in this epic the high deeds of an ex- 
pedition of the Russian princes against the Polovtsi, a nomad people of the 
same origin as the ancient Turks who settled in Russian provinces in the 
middle of the 12th Century. 

The orchestral score calls for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, bass trombone, 
kettle-drums, snare-drum, bass-drum, tambourine, cymbals, triangle, glock- 
enspiel, harp and strings. 


yNotes by Mr. Hichheim. 









FIRE WARNING. 


You are requested to refrain from throwing lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes 
among the shrubbery or trees. During the summer season a fire might very 
easily be caused thereby which would ruin for all time the beauty of the theatre. 
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In the selection of the ideal home site discerning people consider many 
influences among which are 


Beauty of site 

Beauty of outlook ¥ 
: Social environment 

Favorable climate 


mari SBOROUGH PARK Na. 


| possesses these attributes and creates the 
desire to acquire its lovely home sites. 
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Crystal Springs Road (just beyond El Cerrito 
Drive) and Howard Road (via Hillsborough 
Drive) lead directly to the property. 
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For maps and literature apply to 


HILLSBOROUGH PARK INVESTMENT COMPANY 


307 B STREET, SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
Phones, San Mateo 20387 and 304 17 17 17 Tract Office Phone, San Mateo 932-M 
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SECOND SEASON---Fourth Concert 
JUNE 26, 1927 


“ohe “Philharmonic Society 
of San eateo (ounty 


PRESENTS 


EIGHTY MUSICIANS 


FROM 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


AND 


THE PHILHARMONIC CHORUS 


NIKOLAT SOKOLOFF, Conducting 


Orn 


“Programme 


1—SYMPHONY NO. 2 E MINOR, Op. 27................ RACHMANINOFF 
(By request) 


I—Allegro moderato 
II—Allegro-molto 
ItI—Adagio 
IV—Allegro vivace 


INTERMISSION 


2s Ari BLAS ED DAMOZEE Foe a eee CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


Lyric Poem for Women’s voices 


Soli and Chorus with Orchestra 


Myrtle Claire Donnelly Marguerite O’Dea 
Soprano Contralto 


3—BERCEUSE and Finale from Suite “The Fire Bird’ STRAVINSKY 


*The Chorus has been prepared by Mr. James C. Fyfe. 














‘Programme ‘Notes 


Oy 
BY ARTHUR SHEPHERD 


Symphony No. 2, E Minor, Op. 27 
Sergei Vassilievitch Rachmaninoff 


Born 1873, at Onega, in the government of Novgorod, Russia 


The second Symphony was composed at Dresden during the years 1906 
and 1907, and produced for the first time at a concert of the Imperial Russian 
Musical Society at Moscow, during the season of 1908-1909, under the di- 
rection of the composer. The first presentation of the work in America was at 
a concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Philadelphia, November 26, 1910. 


First Movement: There is a long introduction, largo, E minor, four-four 
time. The principal theme is introduced by the violins. The main body of 
the movement—allegro moderato, E minor, two-two time, begins with the 
principal theme in the violins after a four-measure introduction followed by 
the lower strings, clarinets and bassoons. 


This theme is amplified and leads to a transitional passage with a 
characteristic triplet figure. The second theme in the key of G major is 
divided between the winds and strings. After a variation of this theme 
in the strings there follows a climax, after which comes a long diminuendo 
bringing the close of the exposition. At the opening of the development 
section the principal theme appears in augmentation, followed by a _ solo 
violin. There is much subsidiary matter following, alternating with the 
working out of the principal theme. In the recapitulation the principal theme 
is considerably changed in aspect. The second theme, now in the key of E 
major, appears with slightly changed scoring, divided between the winds and 
strings. There is an extended coda. 


Second Movement: Allegro-molto. A minor, two-two time. This move- 
ment begins in high good spirits on a lusty motive in the horns, continued by 
the violins. There follows a long working out of this thematic material, 
succeeded by an expressive lyrical section on a theme announced by the 
violins. The first theme is then developed and finally dies away in a long 
diminuendo. After a pause, followed by an emphatic chord, comes the trio, 
meno mosso. A marcato figure is ushered in by the second violins, which is 
immediately followed in imitation by the first violins. New material is 
brought forward by the brass, punctuated by cymbals and tambourines, over 
which there is a lightly tripping figure in the violins and wood-winds. There 
follows a repetition of the opening theme of the movement, bringing also a 
return to the second theme. There is a reminiscence at the close of the 
movement of the introduction of the first movement. 


Third Movment: Adagio. A major, four-four time. The movement 
opens expressively in the first violins. The second section of this theme is 
sung by the clarinet, and followed by a new idea given to the first violins 
and oboe. In the middle section of the movement appears a development of 
a theme derived from the introduction to the first movement. The principal 
theme is now worked out in combination with this motive following which 
there comes a somewhat free version of the initial material of the move- 
ment, bringing also, near the end, suggestions of the first motive of the 
symphony. 


Fourth Movement: Allegro vivace. FE major, two-two-time. After a 
four-bar introduction, the jubilant principal theme appears. After being 
worked out at considerable length, and with great spirit and sonority, it is 
followed by a march-like subject in the wood-winds, which in its turn is 








followed by a return to the principal theme. <A second theme, of great 
lyrical intensity and sweep, is announced in octaves by the strings. This 
movement is of great length, and contains reminiscences from the previous 
movements. The coda is built on the brilliant triplet figure derived from 
the principal theme of the movement. 


The Symphony is scored for three flutes (one interchangeable with 
piccolo), three oboes, alto oboes, two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, 
four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, three kettle-drums, snare- 
drum, bass-drum, cymbals, a set of bells, and strings. 


7? 


“The Blessed Damozel”’ Claude Achille Debussy 


Born August 22, 1862, St. Germain-en-Laye 
Died 1918. 


In 1884 Debussy won the “Prix de Rome” and went to Rome to study. 
“The Blessed Damozel”’ was among the first works that he sent back to 
Paris, and it was rejected by the “Section des Beaux Arts” of the Institut, 
due to its excessive modernity. It is now considered one of his most beau- 
tiful and lyrical works. 


The poem by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. first appeared in ‘“‘The Germ”, 
afterwards known as “Art & Poetry”, a magazine founded by the Praera- 
phaelite Brotherhood in 1850. Debussy’s music was composed for the French 
translation of the poem, but the English words were later arranged to suit 
the composition. 


The following adaption of the poem is the text now used: 


The blessed Damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters still’d at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flow’rs did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift 
For service meetly worn; 

Her hair, that lay along her back, 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Heard hardly, some of her friends, 

Her new friends, amid their loving games 
Spake evermore among themselves 

Their virginal chaste names; 

And the souls mounting up to God 

Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm; | 
Until her bosom must have made 

The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 

Along her bended arm. 


















The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering down the gulf; and now 

She spoke thro’ the still weather ; 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 


I wish that he were come to me, 

For he will come; 

Have I not prayed in Heaven? 

On earth, O Lord, 

O Lord, has he not prayed? 

Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 
And shall I feel afraid? 


When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white 

I will take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light; 

We will step down as to a stream 

And bathe there in God’s sight. 


We two will lie i’ the shadow of 

That living mystic tree, 

Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 

While ev’ry leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His Name audibly. 


We two, we two will seek the groves 
Where the Lady Mary is, 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies: 
Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 


He shall fear, haply, and be dumb; 
And then will I lay my cheek 

To his, and tell about our love, 

Not once abashed or weak; 

And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 


Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To him round whom all souls 


Kneel—the clear-ranged, unnumbered heads 


Bowed with their aureoles; 
And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 


And there, will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me; 

Only to live as once on earth 

With Love, and only to be, 

As then a while, forever now 

Together, I and he. 








She gazed and listened, and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild 

‘‘All this is when he comes.” She ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her, filled 
With angels in strong level flight. 

Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 


But soon their path was vague 

In distant spheres; 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands 
And wept. 


Poe | 


Suite from the ballet “The Fire Bird” Igor Stravinsky 


Born June 5, 1882 at Oranienbaum 
Now Living at Paris and Nice 


Stravinsky received from Diaghileff a commission in the summer of 1909 
to write a ballet founded on the old Russian legend, ‘The Fire Bird.” The 
work was completed in May 1910. Fokine is the author of the scenario. 
The first performance was at the Paris Opera on June 25, 1910. The follow- 
ing synopsis of Fokine’s scenario is culled from the program notes of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra: “After a short prelude, the curtain rises and 
the grounds of an old castle are seen. Ivan Tsarevitch, the hero of many 
tales, in the course of hunting at night, comes to the enchanted garden and 
sees a beautiful bird with flaming golden plumage. She attempts to pluck 
fruit of gold from a silver tree. He captures her, but heeding her entreaties, 
frees her. In gratitude she gives him one of her feathers which has magic 
properties. The dawn breaks. Thirteen enchanted princesses appear, coming 
from the castle. Ivan, hidden, watches them playing with golden apples and 
dancing. Fascinated by them, he finally discloses himself. They tell him 
that the castle belongs to the terrible Kastchei, who turns decoyed travelers 
into stone. They warn him of his fate. Ivan resolves to enter the castle. 
Opening the gate, he sees Kastchei with his train of grotesque and deformed 
subjects marching toward him in pompous procession. Kastchei attempts 
to work his spell on Ivan, who is protected by the feather. Ivan summons 
the Fire-Bird, who causes Kastchei and his retinue to dance until they drop 
exhausted. Ivan is told the secret of Kastchei’s immortality: He keeps an 

gg in a casket; if this egg is broken or even injured, he will die. Ivan 
swings the egg backwards and forwards while the sorcerer and his crew 
sway with it. At last Ivan dashes the egg to the ground. The sorcerer dies; 
his palace vanishes; the petrified knights come to life and Ivan receives the 
hand of the most beautiful princess, amid great rejoicing. 


The orchestral score calls for two flutes, two oboes, English horn, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tuba, 
kettle-drums, bass-drum, cymbals, triangle, xylophone, harp, piano, and 
strings. 





FIRE WARNING 


You are requested to refrain from throwing lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes 
among the shrubbery or trees. During the summer season a fire might very 
easily be caused thereby which would ruin for all time the beauty of the theatre. 
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A Home in 


HILLSBOROUGH PARK 
“An Address of Distinction” 


Offers these unusual advantages to discriminating purchasers; 


All “Hillsborough Park” lots exceed 120 foot frontage. 

All “Hillsborough Park” lots offer a panoramic view. 

All “Hillsborough Park” lots afford a beautiful setting in an 
exclusive home environment. 


A lot with these advantages in “HILLSBOROUGH PARK” may be purchased 
for as little as $2500. 


Inspect this property today, 
Crystal Springs Road (just beyond El Cerrito Drive) and Howard Road 
(via Hillsborough Drive) lead directly to the property. 


ue 


For maps and literature apply to 


HILLSBOROUGH PARK INVESTMENT COMPANY 


307 B STREET, SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
Phones, San Mateo 2037 and 304 17 17 7 Tract Office Phone, San Mateo 932-M 
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SECOND SEASON ---Fifth Concert 
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EIGHTY MUSICIANS 


FROM 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


BRUNO WALTER, Conducting 


from MUNICH OPERA 


“Programme 
1OVERTURE, “Romeo ‘and’: Jaunt so see TSCHAIKOWSKY 
S—THE RIRTHDAY OF THE INFANTA.. 32.2.2 FRANZ SCHREKER 
INTERMISSION 


3 OVERTURE, “Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Music’’...... W AGNER 
4 PRELUDE AND LOVE DEATH, chill Be ag Ko 1 § pees Won eee W AGNER 


Saag), tg a2 Te BL OEY ata? 5 oC) (2-4 ee eee eee MO Romer oT WAGNER 
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A lp 


BY ARTHUR SHEPHERD 





Fantasy: “Romeo and Juliet” Tschaikowsky 


Born May 7, 1840, at Votkinsk Russia 
Died November 6, 1893, at Petrograd 


SYNOPSIS: Friar Laurence; The Montague and 
Capulets; Meeting of the Lovers; Death of 
Romeo and Juliet. 


Overture 


This overture, one of Tschaikowsky’s earlier works, was written in 1870, 
and is dedicated to his friend, Balakirev, the Russian composer, who not 
only suggested the subject to him, but also accompanied it with a program 
which the composer followed. As indicated in the synopsis, the scenes from 
Shakespeare’s tragedy employed are, first, Friar Laurence (an introduction 
of a religious character, carried out by a chorale): the enmity between the 
Montagues and Capulets (Allegro): the love of Romeo and Juliet (melodic 
passage assigned to the HWnglish horn): after considerable elaboration and 
development of these subjects there follows the Recapitulation, the whole 
ending with the death of the lovers. 


Although the work is planned along the lines of the classic overture, 
it is of a picturesque character which gives it more of the hue of a sym- 
phonic poem. 


UP ee, 


Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Music, 
from “Die Walkure” Richard Wagner 


Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig 
Died February 18, 18838, at Venice 


This number forms the climax of “Die Walkure,” the first opera of the 
Niebelungen Trilogy. Brunnhilde has interceded for Siegmund in his fight 
with Hunding, thereby disobeying the commands of Wotan. As punishment 
for her offense, she is deprived of the godhood by Wotan, who condemns 
her to slumber on a high mountain surrounded by a circle of fire. In great 
sadness Wotan takes a last farewell of Brunnhilde, tenderly laying her to 
rest on a low, mossy mound and covering her with the great shield of the 
Jalkyrie. Then as he slowly moves away, he directs the point of his spear 
towards a huge stone, and invokes Loki, the God of Fire. A stream of fire 
issues from the stone and spreading soon encircles the entire mountain top. 


eat 


Prelude and “‘Isolde’s Love Death,” from 
“Tristan and Isolde” Richard Wagner 
Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig 
Died February 138, 1883, at Venice 


Wagner’s plot of “Tristan and Isoldé”’ is derived from an old Celtic poem 
of the same name written by Gottfried of Strassburg, who lived in the 
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NEXT CONCERT 
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“PROGRAMME 
1—OVERTURE “Leonora” No. 3, Op. 72.------:-+-0-/-++++++-- BEETHOVEN 
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INTERMISSION 
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Thirteenth Century, though Wagner has changed the narrative sufficiently to 
make it his own. Tristan is one of the most popular of legendary heroes and 
has been treated of by numerous writers, among them Tennyson, Matthew. 
Arnold and Swinburne. 


Philip Hale gives the following data concerning Wagner’s composing of 
this, probably, his most popular opera: “The thought of ‘Tristan and Isolde’ 
was first mentioned by Wagner in a letter to Liszt in the latter part of 1854: 
the poem was written at Zurich in the summer of 1857; and finished in Sep- 
tember of that year; the composition of the first act was completed at Zurich, 
December 31, 1857; the second at Venice in March, 1859; the third at Lucerne 
in August, 1859.” After many discouraging failures to secure a performance 
for his work, it was finally, through the influence of King Ludwig II of 
3avaria, presented at Munich, June 10, 1865, under the direction of Hans 
von Buelow. Both the Prelude and the ‘“Love-Death,” however, were per- 
formed at concerts elsewhere before the production of the opera at Munich. 


The Prelude has been described as ‘ta sumptuously picturesque composi- 
tion having much the same general form as the Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’— 
working up through a long crescendo to a fortissimo climax, and then sub- 
siding quickly to a pianissimo.” 


It is scored for three flutes (one interchangeable with piccolo), two 
oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, three bassoons, four horns. 
three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, timpanies and strings. In the “Love- 
Death” the orchestration remains the same with the addition of a harp. 


The “Love-Death,” or “Liebestod’” closes the opera, when Isolde, in a 
transport of love and grief, sings her death song over the dead body of her 
lover Tristan. In the present concert version the ‘Liebestod” is attached, 
by a simple harmonic device, to the Prelude. 


Ae 4 


Overture to “Rienzi” Richard Wagner 


Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig 
Died February 13, 1883, at Venice 


“Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes,’ was Wagner’s third opera, though 
the first to meet with any marked public approval. The story is based upon 
Bulwer Lytton’s well-known novel of the same name. The overture is written 
in the old conventional style, made up of themes from the opera, which it is 
Supposed to epitomize. The opening peal of the trumpet is the signal for 
revolt in the opera. Rienzi’s prayer, the Roman war cry and the chorus of 
salutations to Rienzi are the principal thematic materials used in the 
overture. 


Ca 


FIRE WARNING 


You are requested to refrain from throwing lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes 
among the shrubbery or trees. During the summer season a fire might very 
easily be caused thereby which would ruin for all time the beauty of the theatre. 
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PENN FURNITURE SHOPS, Inc. 


130-140 Second Avenue 
SAN MATEO 


Exclusive “Designs 


in 
Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics 
Designers and Makers Telephone 


of Fine Furniture San Mateo 45 or 46 
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This Beautiful Home in 


HILLSBOROUGH PARK 


is in keeping with the environment 





A moderate homesite or an extensive estate, with all urban advantages, 
reasonably priced. 


All lots exceed 120 feet frontage 


Buy the site now for your permanent home 


HILLSBOROUGH PARK 
*‘An Address of Distinction’’ 
[IN HILLSBOROUGH] 


Inspect this property today, 
Crystal Springs Road (just beyond El Cerrito Drive) and Howard Road 
(via Hillsborough Drive) lead directly to the property. 


CN 


For maps and literature apply to 


HILLSBOROUGH PARK INVESTMENT COMPANY 


307 B STREET, SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
Phones, San Mateo 2037 and 304 17 17 


17 Tract Office Phone, San Mateo 932-M 
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Overture—“‘Leonore,” Op. 72, No. 3 Ludwig van Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 
The overture “Leonore No. 8” is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, timpani 
and strings. 


The Introduction (Adagio, C major, 3-4 time) begins with the same 
material as that in the previous overture, but differently presented. The 
main movement (Allegro, 2-2 time) presents the principal theme in the first 
violins and violoncellos. After some development comes a rushing, upward 
figure in the strings and woodwinds and the trumpet call enters on a pro- 
longed B flat in the strings. Following this is a melody played by the wood- 
winds taken from the opera itself in which it occurs to announce the arrival 
of the Governor. The trumpet call is again heard, the succeeding melody 
being now played by the first violins, violoncellos and flute. The recapitula- 
tion repeats the same subjects as before. Just before the coda is reached 
there is a rushing passage, Presto, for the strings, which is elaborated into 
an overwhelming effect. The coda—a magnificent specimen of the kind—is 
built of the material of the principal theme. 
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Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68 Johannes Brahms 
(1833-1897 ) 

Johannes Brahms was the last great figure in German music of that 
immortal group which also includes Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven 
and Wagner. These were the fundaments; the remainder were all more or 
less important parts of the superstructure. Brahms was essentially a man of 
the people and loved them to the end. He once said: “The best songs came 
into my head whilst brushing my boots before dawn.” Josef Weiss wrote of 
him: “He sprang from the people, and everywhere one meets the mighty 
lineaments and forms of his race in his compositions.” 


His father was a musician of considerable versatility, playing several 
instruments well and accepting employment where it was to be obtained in 
Hamburg, where the family lived. Brahms’ home life, though far from lux- 
urious, seems always to have been cheerful and agreeable. He was ever 
passionately devoted to his parents, never was ashamed or reluctant to speak 
of his youthful deprivations and struggles and took honest pleasure when he 
‘ame across any bit of his early work that he had written as well as he knew 
how. Dr. Widman records: ‘‘He even did not consider it a useless discipline 
of life that he had sometimes to accompany the singers at a cafe chantant, or 
play dance music, whilst all the time longing for the quiet morning hour when 
he could put his own thoughts on paper.” 


The facts of Brahms’ life, his profound reverence for his work and the 








musical history made by the wordy war between his supporters and those of 
Wagner (in which, by the way, neither of the great composers took much 
part), are too well known to be set down here, and we may proceed at once to 
the consideration of his first symphony. 


Schumann, who had just proclaimed the young Brahms a genius of the 
highest order, wrote to Joachim in 1854: “But where is Johannes? Is he flying 
high or only under the flowers? Is he not yet ready to let drums and trum- 
pets sound? He should always keep in mind the beginning of the Beethoven 
symphonies; he should try to make something like them. The beginning is 
the main thing; if only one makes a beginning, then the end comes of itself.” 


It was twenty-two years after this letter was written that Brahms made 
that “beginning,” his first symphony appearing in 1876. He was then forty- 
three years of age and had already given to the world such imperishable 
works as the “German Requiem,” the two Serenades and many songs. The 
symphony, therefore, “represents his mind in the flush of its most vigorous 
maturity, and shows to the fullest advantage his noble eravity of style, his 
high-mindedness, his dignity, his deep tenderness, his vigor, his fine musical 
technic. One gets from it the impression of a brain of unusual strength and 
profundity, sometimes by very reason of this profundity, a trifle obscure in 
its workings, but never descending to the trivial or commonplace, and inex- 
pressibly moving in its moments of deep emotion.” It surely was not hastily 
prepared, for Brahms gave it ten years of intermittent attention. 


The symphony was first produced at Carlsruhe in November, 1876, and 
provoked heated discussions. One class proclaimed it the “tenth symphony,” 
believing it worthy to rank with the nine of Beethoven; another class finding 
it “erabbed and labored.” Much of the strife raised by the symphony, how- 
ever (as, indeed by many of Brahms’ works), was due to the attitude of 
friends who were antagonistic to the rising Wagner. 

There is remarkable similarity between the Brahms C minor symphony 
and the one by Beethoven in the same Key, so far as their general intellectual 
contents are concerned. “If Beethoven, in the first movement of his Fifth 
Symphony, wrote ‘the story of his own strenuous battlings with fate,’ so 
assuredly does Brahms, in the opening movement of his First Symphony, lay 
bare his soul to us and show the wounds it had received in its struggle with 
the world. And as Beethoven, in his last movement, fought his way back to 
the serene heights where all is health, and courage and self-confidence, so in 
the superb finale of this symphony Brahms sings out, deep from the chest, a 
song of restored energy and noble resolution.” 


The G minor symphony is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, contra-bassoon, four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, tim- 
pani and the usual strings. 


First movement—Un poco sostenuto; Allegro. 


The very opening, the introduction to the symphony (Un poco sostenuto, 
CG minor, 6-8 time), rises like a protest against defeat and misunderstanding in 
anguish-stricken tones of the strings, against a series of descending chords, 


This is followed by a mournful phrase in the strings, pizzicato, which is 
heard again later on in the allegro movement. A first theme of nervous rest- 
lessness follows in the violins. 


Broken and restless, the melody continues in harmonies gray and gloomy. 
Even the second theme finds no point of rest, as its accompaniment is made 
up skillfully of the material of the first subject. Quieter movements, however, 
prevail with the entrance of a subsidiary theme which is sung by the oboe 
and breathes a spirit of melancholy and “unsatisfied longing.” This striking 

































phrase ushers in a quasi-coda section, in which strenuous writing speaks of 
the stress and strife and of a terrific inward battle. In the working-out 
section the same restless spirit is maintained, and in the recapitulation section 
the expression becomes still more passionate. Clinging to this meagre mate- 
rial with the persistence of Beethoven, he dins it into us by incessant reitera- 
tion until, as in the case of Beethoven, its meaning is unmistakable. 
Although there is a short sostenuto coda in the idiom of the first theme. 


the mood is gray and the problem so insistently thrust before us is left quite 
unsolved. 


Second movement—Andante sostenuto. 





An entirely different atmosphere is engendered by the lovely theme that 
opens the second movement (Andante sostenuto. E major, 3-4 time), sung 
first by the violins at the commencement of the andante. 


“All the specters seem to have been exorcised.” and a charming romanza 
ensues. A contrasted passage begins in a still lighter mood. but soon takes on 
something remindful of the nervous passion of the first movement. Ultimately 
a return is made to the soothing theme and the movement ends with a beau- 
tiful episode where the oboe, horn and a solo violin sing the melody in octaves. 


Third movement—Un poco allegretto e 2razioso. 


The third movement (Un poco allegretto e grazioso, A flat major, 2-4 
time), in pastoral style opens with a melody, entrusted to the clarinet. Its 
pastoral character is still further emphasized by a Trio section in 6-8 time. 


Fourth movement—Adagio: Andante: Allegro non troppo ma con brio; 
Animato. 


The fourth movement, or finale, has two introductions. The first is an 
adagio (C minor, 4-4 time), in which the great theme is foreshadowed in 
minor key. This leads to the andante, where, against a tremolo in the muted 
strings, a wonderful horn call is heard. 


This unpremeditated melody has an immense significance. Followed as 
it is by a fragment of some majeste chorale, it has been a matter of specula- 
tion what its significance might be. A theory not yet advanced by any com- 
mentator is this: It is a well known fact that Brahms spent most of his 
Summers in the Bernese Highlands, principally at Ischl. He must often have 
heard the call of the Alpine horn blown by shepherds in his beloved highlands. 
Is it not possible that such a call lingered in his memory when he penned the 
beautiful air? Thus the psychology of the two introductions and the follow- 
ing allegro are explained: from the oppression of the first (adagio) introduc- 
tion, he turns to nature (horn-call) for a solution of problems. Nature, the 
great teacher, points the way to the goal (grateful feelings—chorale) and 
straightway there leaps forth a melody as broad, healthy and serene as was 
ever penned by a musician; it quite unconsciously flows into a second theme. 


The movement, in rondo form, moves on before us like a grand triumphal 
procession, a very “Hymn to Joy,” which in some of its phases, flows as it 
Were unconsciously and by sheer affinity of. nature, into strains from the 
similar melody in the finale of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. As Mr. Apthorp 
aptly says: “One cannot call it plagiarism; it is two men saying the same 
thing.” 
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Tone Poem, “Viviane’”’ Ernest Chausson 
(1855-1899) 


This work, by the French composer, Ernest Chausson, a disciple of Cesar 
Franck was first performed in Paris, March 30, 1884, and in a revised form 
repeated January 29, 1888. The ‘Viviane’ of Chausson’s symphonic poem 
is not the “Viviane” of Tennyson’s “Tdylls of the King,” but is founded on 
an Armorican legend as told by Villermarque. However, there is sufficient 
similarity between Tennyson's Viviane and the Viviane of the old French 








legend to enable those acquainted with Tennyson’s version to follow the 
story as Chausson pictures it in his symphonic poem. ‘The score has this 
preface : 


Viviane and Merlin in the forest of Broceliande. Love scene. 


Trumpet calls. Messengers of King Arthur scour the forests in search 
of the enchanter. 


Merlin remembers his errand. He fain would fly the embraces of Viviane. 


Scene of the bewitchment. To detain him, Viviane puts Merlin to sleep 
and binds him with blooming hawthorns. 


The symphonic poem is scored for three flutes (one interchangeable with 
piccolo), two oboes, two clarinets, three bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, 
two trumpets behind the scenes, three trombones, tuba, tympanies, big drum, 
small cymbals, harp and the usual strings. 


Ernest Chausson was born in Paris, in the year 1855, and died at Limay, 
July 10, 1899, following a fall from his bicycle. His family was wealthy and 
it was the wish of his parents that he should be a lawyer, even insisting 
that he secure admission to the bar before studying music. In the face of 
this opposition it was difficult for Chausson to follow his natural desires so 
that he was twenty-five years old before he became a pupil of Massenet at 
the Paris Conservatory. To quote Philip Hale, “He was associated at that 
time with Bruneau, Vidal, Marty, Pierne, Leroux; but older than they, he 
brought to his work a certain maturity of intellect, coupled with the inde- 
cision of one that did not see clearly his way. He was inclined to despise 
musical conventionalism; and he aimed at results which, in the opinion of 
his school fellows, were beyond his reach.” At the end of two years he left 
the Conservatory to become the pupil of Cesar Franck and it was from this 
great teacher he received the traditions of his solid structural style, of his 
rare simplicity of accentuation, of his refined methods of expression, qualities 
which were enhanced by his refined, delicate, sensitive nature. During his 
lifetime Chausson’s music was but little known to the world and he took 
but few steps to make it better known. 
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Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 Franz Liszt 
(1811-1886) 
Franz Liszt wrote in all one hundred and sixty original compositions for 
the pianoforte, and of these his twenty Hungarian Rhapsodies are perhaps 
the most striking, and best known. They are all Hungarian and Gypsy melo- 
dies, and dances, embellished with brilliant technical ornamentation such as 
Liszt loved to write. 
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FIRE WARNING 


You are requested to refrain from throwing lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes 
among the shrubbery or trees. During the summer season a fire might very 
easily be caused thereby which would ruin for all time the beauty of the theatre. 
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“Programme ‘Notes 


Overture to “Rosamunde” Franz Schubert 
(1797-1828) 


“Rosamunde, Princess of Cyprus,” a romantic drama in four acts, by 
Wilhelmina von Chezy, the eccentric poetess who wrote the libretto for 
Weber’s “Euryanthe,” was first performed at Vienna in 1828. It was re- 
peated once, then laid away and forgotten. Schubert’s incidental music, 
eleven numbers in all, though enthusiastically applauded, could not save 
the tedious play from dire failure. Forty-four years later, in 1867, Sir 
George Grove and Sir Arthur Sullivan, while on a visit in Vienna, found 
the manuscript of Schubert’s music in a cupboard in the house of Dr. 
Schreiner, tied up and covered with dust. 


Third Symphony, Op. 43, in C minor 
(“The Divine Poem’’) Alexander Scriabin 


Born in Moscow, January 10, 1872 
Died in Moscow, April 27, 1915 
The third symphony is not only clearly designed as program music, but 
it is abundantly interpreted in the printed score, with suggestions of the 
poetic meaning, so that it may be said to carry its own commentary. It has 
been explained as the expression of the liberation of the life of the spirit 
from its temporal fetters—-the affirmation of personality. Dr. A. E. Hull 
considers it the product of the most fruitful season of all Scriabin’s creative 
work, the summer of 1903, when probably he himself felt the joys of a free 
creative life as compared with the humdrum of tutorial work. All his 
creations of this period are characterized by imaginative flights of unusual 
loftiness, while his work is permeated with the optimistic feeling of a great 
abiding happiness. 


This whole work runs in a continuous flow, without halts between the 
divisions. There is a prologue (Lento in © minor, 3-2) with the heading 
“Divan, grandiose” which leads to the first division proper ‘“Luttes’—‘‘Strife” 
—(Allegro in C minor, 3-4). This passes directly to the second division, 
“Voluptes’—*Sensuous Pleasures’—(Lento in E major, 3-4). The Finale 
(Allegro in C major) flows directly from the preceding movement, and is 
entitled “Jeu Divan,” of which perhaps the best translation is ‘Elysium.’ 
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Symphony No. 8, in B minor, (“Unfinished”) Franz Schubert 
(1797-1828) 


This unfiinished symphony by Franz Schubert was composed in Vienna 
in 1822 and was first produced in the same city in 1865, forty-three years 
later. The manuscript, in the meantime, had lain on the studio shelves of 
Anselm Huttenbrenner, in Gratz, where it was discovered in 1865. The 
incomplete symphony was written, it is supposed, as a _ recognition of 
Schubert’s election as a member of the Musical Society of Gratz. No work in 
orchestral literature has received more unstinted praise for pure melodic 
beauty and picturesque orchestration than this fragmentary work by the 
romantic Vienniese master, whose untimely death, at the age of 31, was an 
-irreparable loss to the world of'tonal art. 


“Academic Festival’’—Overture Johannes Brahms 
(1833-1897 ) 


Brahms enjoyed the distinction of having bestowed upon him honorary 
degrees by two great Universities; in 1877 the degree of “Doctor of Music,” 
by Cambridge, and in 1879, “Doctor of Philosophy,” by Breslau. In the case 
of the latter, Brahms showed his appreciation by composing the overture 
played today. This work, which is based chiefly on familiar German student- 
songs, was produced at Breslau, January 4, 1881, before the assembled 
dignitaries of the University, Brahms himself conducting. 


It is quite important, in order to catch the humor contained in this work, 
to know the principal songs that soon invade the dignity of the beginning of 
the overture. The first song is, “Wir hatten gebauet ein stattliches Haus” 
(“We had built a stately House”), given forth by three trumpets. Next 
follows “Der Landesvater” (“The Father of his Country”), introduced by 
second violins. This is followed by the jolly freshman’s song, “Was kommt 
dort von der Hoeh,” played by the bassoons, Last of all is the well-known 
“Gaudeamus Igitur,” by the entire wind-section, against rushing scale pas- 
sages in the strings. 
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FIRE WARNING 


You are requested to refrain from throwing lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes 
among the shrubbery or trees. During the summer season a fire might very 
easily be caused thereby which would ruin for all time the beauty of the theatre. 
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SECOND SEASON---Eighth Concert 
JULY 24, 1927 


“Ohe “Philharmonic Society 
of San eMateo (ounty 


PRESENTS 


EIGHTY MUSICIANS 


FROM 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, Conducting 


Orn 


“Programme 


1—SIXTH SYMPHONY (Pathetique)...................... TSCHAIKOWSKY 
(By Request) 


I—Adagio—Allegro—Andante—Allegro vivo 
II—Allegro con grazia 
IfII—Allegro molto vivace 
IV—Adagio lamentoso 


INTERMISSION 


DIE AK oT Og BNE MN Oho pes cane Ne Abe AC RASS Ty tag ae SEE aU ait In D ty DEBUSSY 


“Nuages” (“‘Cloudes’’) 
“Fetes” (“Festivals’’) 


S—HOViIEn TORE oPTannhatser’ ihc ak hse es WAGNER 
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‘Programme ‘Notes 


Symphony No. 6, in B minor, Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky 
Op. 74, ‘“Pathetique” 
sorn May 7, 1840, at Votkinsk, Russia 
Died November 6, 1893, at Petrograd 
Although some of his compatriots deny that he is typically Russian, to us 
of the western world Tschaikowsky is emphatically ‘‘Russia incarnate,” his 
wonderful music expressing all the woe and despair, the substratum of bar- 
barism and the upper layer of refinement and culture, the tyranny, the op- 
pression, the domination of priest and noble and the ban upon freedom of 
speech and even of thought that make Russia almost the sole remaining 
example of mediaeval conditions in a mondern and enlightened world. And 
surely in no other work of his have we such a complete picture of the com- 
poser’s mind and message as in this terribly beautiful symphony. It is a 
human and national document of exceptional fidelity and vividness; a pro- 
foundly moving picture of the mental agonies of a singularly unhappy life. 


It is, perhaps, not too fanciful to say that this symphony expresses the 
dark despair and heart-rending social sufferings of a people pictured here in 
musie more effectively than they are pictured in words by Tolstoi and Gorky ; 
the same tinge of gloom that we see in the works of Russian novelists and 
poets giving to Tschaikowsky’s musical utterances a poignant, personal, des- 
perate note, for which, surely, his Russian heredity and environment are re- 
sponsible. For this reason the ‘Pathetic’ symphony has aroused and main- 
tained a popular interest almost unparallelled in the annals of musical 
history, and it remains “the most profoundly stirring of his works.” 

The first and last movements of the symphony are the tragic ones—the 
second movement with its 5-4 time, and the third, the “march-scherzo,” only 
serve to accentuate the despair of the final movement. 


The tragic circumstances associated with its first performance also 
tended to increase public interest in the work. On October 16, 1893, the 
composer conducted the symphony for the first time in Petrograd; three weeks 
later he was dead. On the evening of November 1st Tschaikowsky went with 
some friends to a restaurant where, against their advice, he drank a glass 
of water. There were then, in Petrograd, the first signs of an epidemic of 
cholera, caused by impure water, and the next day it was found that Tschai- 
kowsky was suffering from the dread disease, from which he died a few days 


later. 
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PENN FURNITURE SHOPS, Inc. 


130-140 Second Avenue 
SAN MATEO 


Exclusive ‘Designs 


in 
Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics 
Designers and Makers Telephone 


of Fine Furniture San Mateo 45 or 46 











Two Nocturnes Claude Debussy 
Born August 22, 1862, St. Germain-en-Laye 
Died 1918 

The Debussy compositions played today are the first two of a suite of 
three noctures for orchestra. The third of this suite, ‘Sirenes,”’ is for orches- 
tra with a chorus of femal voices. Thee three numbers were composed in 
1897-99 and were first performed at Paris, by the Lamoureux Orchestra in 
1901. In this country the first performance took place at a Chickering “Pro- 
duction” Concert, in Boston, February 10, 1904. 

With reference to the above two numbers, Philip Hale writes » “The com- 
poser furnished a program for the suite: at least this program is attributed 
to him. Some who are not wholly in sympathy with what they loosely call 
“the modern movement” may think that the program itself needs elucidation. 
Debussy’s peculiar forms of expression in prose are not easily Englished, and 
it is well nigh impossible to reproduce certain shades of meaning. 

“The title ‘Nocturnes’ is intended to have here a more general and, above 
all, a more decorative meaning. We, then, are not concerned with the form 
of the nocturne, but with everything that this word includes in the diversified 
impression and special lights.” 

“‘Olouds’; the unchangeable appearance of the sky, with the slow and 
solemn march of clouds dissolving in a gray agony tinted with white.” 

“‘RWestivals’: movement, rhythm dancing in the atmosphere, with bursts 
of brusque light. There is also the episode of a procession (a dazzling and 
wholly idealistic vision) passing through the festival and blended with it; 
but the main idea and substance obstinately remain,—always the festival 
and its blended music,—luminous dust participating in the universal rhythm 
of all things.” | 

The Nocturnes are scored as follows: 

“Clouds.” Two flutes, two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, three 
bassoons, four horns, timpani, harp and strings. The movement begins 
Modere, 6-4 time. 

“Festivals.” Three flutes, two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, three 
bassoons, four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, timpani, cymbals, 
snare drum, harp and strings. The tempo indicated is Anime et tres rhythme, 
4-4 time. 


Overture to “‘Tannhauser” Richard Wagner 
Died February 13, 1883, at Venice 

Born May 22, 1913, at Leipzig 
This stately and beautiful work opens with the Pilgrim’s Chorus, first 
given out as a solemn chant which expands into a majestic anthem. Presently 
the Tannhauser motive enters, followed by the enticing Venus music. The 


overture closes with a return to the Pilgrim’s Chorus as a mighty pean of 
triumph and praise. 









FIRE WARNING 


You are requested to refrain from throwing lighted matches, cigars or cigarettes 
among the shrubbery or trees. During the summer season a fire might very 
easily be caused thereby which would ruin for all time the beauty of the theatre. 
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A sunny corner in the patio garden of 


a residence in 


HILLSBOROUGH PARK 


“An Address of Distinction’’ 
(in Hillsborough) 


Lots large enough for your architect to interpret 
your ideas of beauty and convenience into 
a comfortable and economical reality. 


LET US ASSIST YOU IN THE CREATION OF YOUR 
PERMANENT HOME 


HILLSBOROUGH PARK INVESTMENT COMPANY 


307 B Street, SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 


Phones,’San Mateo 2037 and 304 - - Tract Office, Phone San Mateo 932-M 


SERVICE PRESS ea SAN MATEO 
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The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
1911—1928 


Note—The Roman Numerals indicate seasons in which work was performed. 


ALFVEN— . 
swedieh (Rhapsody... “Midsommarvalca  ..5sc0sc0e irc csteans eh ee eco ecae pce ine de XVI, XVII 
ANROOY— 
Date Rha peod ys nr iets biel eee ie atti denn ieee rte Seki ><! | cenielbeand fetes XVII 
.. AUBER— 
YOvertute/i Fra eie volo acs. a bee ee ee VI, VII, IX, X, XIII, XIV, XV 
‘Overture, SMagagilello tis oa Sei ee eo sees ON ae ae he st ers S Vil 
; Overture, Y Thesplack: Pomine? cir se cee Ce. Ca Vill 
. ARENSKY— 
Wariations on: Fheme ‘of Tschaikowsky....i8)..22...:..-aeh Jb XI, XIII 
ARIOSTI-ELKUS— 
-. Concertino. for ’Cello and wo CPI ccc cee es ae rere teeta ee tah notes TE ated Co Ae eee XVI 
ARRIOLA, ALFRED— 
DUS PUT. (LOO He ages Se ice en ee ge See ial ENC a ee ed ec te a ee XIII 
ARTCIBOUCHEFF, N.— 
See Variations 
d’ ALBERT— 
Concerto for Violoncello; © Major..,..:.....----.:-.-c-ceccceceeucececen 5 atte ES Pa eT het e LR BALE A XI 
-BACH— 
not: Matthew, Paseien’’... cre scusiteaca ts. ee ia as gl, ge ces a ek A aes XVII 
Air from Suite No. 3, D Major.................-....---.-- I, fl, VII, VIII, X, XI, XI], XII], XIV, XV 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor (Organ Solo) SWAB Sng PTF Ft Se ES SRR eS ag Re Thi XIII 
Concerta -No. 3;.G iMaior- for String: Orchesthasa- occa es Oe Baal ie III 
Shepherds’ Music, from” Cirietmad Oratorio. nse ee ee oe ee ee IX 
“Concerto for Two Violins and We echestem 49. VAT tees ted tes ecko ie ne cab beth X, XI, XIII 
Bo pg ZL Lg. co) ia apeka dinar aay COM De he ek TORR ire yea rR es Gent eS Pi APE Atioa XI 
A VOR Ler CP AGliN Lee) oct ee oie en ie ie on se eae (a) ere Meee Tee me XI 
BACH-ALBERT— 
Preise, Cuore ane Pugwecji et 2 ol eee ete ee ie PS EY Vil 


BACH- GOUNOD— 
“Ave Maria” for Orchestra, Organ, Violin-and Harp..VII, VIII, LA Aas as XII, XIII, XVII 


BACH-MAHLER— 
OY TE ee RE RA ERS eile ie A AR ee EN GR Late te OO Nimes hs) lane XI, XIII 
BACH-STEINBERG— 
LB TE Rel Ie! Re ES LS, Sd Lier Re LL) ORM ANI, Pep Metre ew fey AN radu yee XIV 
BACH-WOOD— 
Sakeor tall Orchestre. Nas tint, cel - beteneh 1 waed ele bina eel ee eee ee ae XV 
BALAKIREW-CASELLA— 
Oriental Fanta sie, -“Keleirate gr on. Sct tioik cht, bath RE PR ys XVI 
BANTOCK— 
Overture, ine: Pierrot Of the Minute ss. 3 ska Wo ee ae et Re ie IV 
BEETHOVEN— 
Sy aipnonriN ny) t. CoMaler Oi 2 Boe ow ee tie BC tet UAE Il, XI, XVII 
Symphony No. 2, D Major, Op. 36............... bP ian PONS, TT Sot AACR ES RET. LPO S| NMR. Hel V, XIII 
Larghetto, from above a ene pea Poems ee FTE MOT ON CN. RC ete ep etMeS 2 2 Ep eas Png! Se IX 
Symphony No. 3, “Eroica,’’ E Flat Major, Op. Lom Nae i I, V, VIII; X, XIII, XVI 
SyinDpnony ive; 4). Bb Fiat MaloreOp, 60 2. he ee tae ee era ES V, XII, XVI 
Symphony iNo.’ 5, Op.567ii62. oe Il, IV, VI, VII, IX, XI, XII, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII 
Andante, from above Susie as waldigd aueeNa oe nee Came racket meets Soke ince otis aie ace epee, TON a Den ae 2a eee x, XII 
Symphony No. 6 (Pastoral), F Major, Op. 68 ..ct.ccccccccccoececocceececeeeececececeeeneeedee IV 
Symphony No. 7, A Major, Op. 2 ff RRR AUER eth: Mie tay SIM nn Yale at A AWE Fie, 1S Was VELL 
Allegretto from 7th Spies oie ea PMR BE ree Laptik Bet ea Ean Won geNay A Sega, Wr Sotep MY O° QE AOA 1 NG VIII 
Symons 6; fF Mealor, On? 93) o 0b al i a Sule 2 de et aia Il, VI, IX, XV 
Allegretto, from PS ER MART ee MT ENE RIL ET IE CIEE GENE ED AICS TS HEE XV 
SUTRPCIGITY SIND, Oy CC oe] YTS oe a a i i al a alee Eh XIII, XVI 
Symphony No. 9, First ha r@e ~ MoVeriemte: sieics iis cdtcese tees atc ak heb ae ek ea XII 
Symphony, “Jena” GET F- Os Cacia a He gee sectha saps tsninds 4uhen ndlgy dU peas co cect cde aee tere ete LIEN? dean Cae vas bk eas 
Bas TRS Meh y ET, CL pga cate eam Weeieae al? tata ay RRND R Sgn APM MUN Ae pe Ai oed I, VII, XII, XVI 
Pores rere eee rs Rs ePaP Oat aos sc ets tog Jeena os os he aL Mea ge ek a Il, VI, x, XH, XVI 
Overture, “Fidelio” Te AEE RO CRT A TaD. Oe. A OE ere IMENT, Mee TA NARS 2) ye Tram Ill, XII 
Cvetinre: Lennar, “Noo 30052322... din sini sens a tliners Il, V, VI, VIL, X, XIV, XVI, XVII 
Concerto for Pianoforte No. 5;,Op. 73, E'Flat Major, ° ‘Emperor” ee RY. Il], iv, X, XVII 
Concerto for Piano No, 4, in G CW Co) ge ae SR ON RS as eR a a XVI 
Concerto for Violin, D Major:........0.2..00me). te ed. -Hi,°1V, V; X, XI,°XI1V, XV. XVI, XVII 
BUA Ta EE Sr a to tN eer | aM A Na aS atc Os deme lo 5s IX, eee XI, XII, XII, XVI 
“Pupkeioh. Marehy piece. cecccneccsccctesee. ssemnopecea 2 edocs bee tet eae ct, seem ait Mechs OW, ele tar sho ree 
Trio in “C,” Op. 87, for 2 Oboes and English SPOT ar ertivened ceric one. VI, VII, VIII 
Rondino for 8 Wind Instruments.....:.. i ORR LF Se ok Pes cel PG es Pe pe I 
“Egmont” 4 set Py |B . 
Freudvoll and Leidvoll.. nites far 2 Tata SOURS OE tale Bt Be S tiv sit onda nena s reds tanks’ oes Sntget Bien ROO TS: As Vi 
Die Trommel Geruhret: ::......:0.......... pencssitdeceene wwe cabteTlecb tee tue ete haloes mere aeeds Vi 











BERLIOZ— 


Overtire: to enwenute: Cellini 2505-22 eo oo rn sae0 on cle debbatenpauae cesar atandea se VII, XIII 
Overture; "*Le-Carnaval Romain; On::9....-..si ee: Il, IV, V, VII, IX, XI, XVII 
Sy yh ede eo: ) ae ie RR RE RR em Ui es SOE a OPE arise Aaya US Metin Seuste Ups CBSO CLAP Lae WT fag eW oy. eee (ME IX 
The Damnation of Faust 
eter: Beet gotta. Pateegh AU ein pistes Re ines fame ate Ay Reortlied eee st Repeat haley a, V1, MIT. XA, XVI 
EPR RR ey EO ses ee ctr een a oak oidie  daabae ee erate ncote Vi. VII, IX, X, XIII, XVI 
FROM Fai care paste chen ty dau cdeiendien beaded esease ded dankae oe To VE VIL VIR, XH AL soe 
Trio of the Young Ishmaelites from “The Infancy of Christ’”’ 
tr etl Bol tt Me bt ce BN 9 009 ol pee Mae pale akeaiinn -b ubhdr Go apean Pate mmten tne teil yaoi fats hale ht Pid Vill 
BIZET— , 
Dare Us Re eee Re EIS fo oan Foes eet th Sa natbnd tine! Sener dibs edo Seem isc ge nals ot Mee bas wake eaianeers ane aeebe wea ie aise weeememe VIII 
WL hg bet ne RC Cs cat] RCPS ce a a eK Oe SR De Pla Samet ov ViboMiiS Ace os ve 
SURE EUSGE has ce tae eee romana: ING, Bek cee sat Nate Sree eee a nach a enigiks URES tee XIII, XVII 
TG PRC ore PRE RERR aad ae ee eae fe En kpc 1 eae Eh per coin Mee LS, co ee ee seen ete wan ae cone XVII 
PODER Sas Lae Rtae 1 GENRE CAMEL, Ws FOAM ok cds civa reese bends bn ao as oeeandn pee cbege oop ely ee aed cae gh Sua ceees Ree XVI 
OT peep: UL RL Ee gf: Mea) eaceme by gil SRA Ralls is see pe aL Vi, Vil, LX, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XVI, XVII 
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Ewe 1 OL Wee NE Meer, Vs rer Cag re rn os aoe. eee St ceca geal anne ec ee tenes XIII 
BIZET-SARASATE— 
Cannéen Fantusie. (for: Vion: andarOrchestra...-2. se re tae re i ee ce atcntoremernece XV 
BLOCH, ERNEST— 
Sy OLEa TS RNER UR AEN “CO NETIN PETRIE Opt tc socteg Sa 3 2 EE eh Seba basta eee’ bebinae orotate detec oee XVI, XVII 
OO ENTI ae ie ee as eee i a ae RE Aa RS BE Bel ee Vil a a 
Urabe) leatrtetay NM emmEVR ees 8 acd ab Bice sh ccs <6 saslenle ps asa sona sue breach aimed abel m ane an oka rece kesa i cemcaeee XIV 
BE ee) a WET) toa 1 PaO i lcs Sane Rael sad ae Me A pean a ae A Se DN pt ed ace Say yi dagh le Ripe tr Peas 9M alesse AES XV 
BLOCKX, JAN— 
Peres: -P Ler S hs | DO RGOe cece iss incite eae Sees eas co alls pea le Wea Ao eben taney whd ee NEw ses Eahaneeeeeaes Vill 
COE MO VEL CO \-F FICO ROO CL PURO TO | ooo scsi is Hie os bu sensdarhnanu casa dopsak se deeaat inns deatecbny Lunleaiwaeancsed ease, XV 
BOCCHERINI— 
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“A Sketch of the Steppes oF TVR ich le' PONG so ok Sis dentnan rage nagoo og Ne atsaspae de 85 Hoo nae te ¢ XI, XIII 
Palint Mudie: from Prince: lors j5h cise ae hse cpecicennawtcnacuoctaedet. XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XVI 
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Cancerto for~ ViIoliey ONG DOGO. BAGO lik keen en gire ene cae te fogte s cov awe nach esd Le XIV 
BOYLE, GEORGE F.— 
a PE POE 1 WEI EIMOIE IOs 05 ag Fos dog. nk oc wale tetris wp are od cent puahee epg nnal veut ep « Mate tear ett eep ay aes aaa ae XV 
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Sympnony No. 1,°C. Minor, Op. 66:2). .....2......5.....2..... I, WI, VI, WU, X, XI, XI, XV, XVI 
Symphony. No, ‘2, 0D. Major, Op: 7325 ...6.2-ck ccs ck scapeeanene af, VW bia bear euke ee ene ee oe ee 
Pee PS UE, - ERCITE ARI WO a xincn geet rh a tedeoniewecten sa Sedaqeab alionincdnnas dacvediee -sarcesaeneh odubbacunekenethietuakd the cdetin: IX 
SUC ING te Seven CN PE Ok aca as cea sdees alah onauawiunnae cous IL IV, V, Vil Ol Kk XIV 
Te WB coy WE es bg etter Re PRR ERS OPS Be gh RR a hs es BENE Ae PDE Brod ths ey SPA ERY I 
SE rte EL CSae Pio as Signe nT RO A gan i cins> daiwa pcseniphvenedsinobassdscavasesecagnepsvausanweee santos VI, IX, XIII, XVI 
DeAT A ark FUN CIS ons nn as cpeeecb vac dw tetcirtie neabese wd peaks sclaebatensecepbausheenanqhndek-solvsghyestesaaeeieneokuae ieee. XII 
Rhapsody, Opus 53, for Contralto Solo and Male Chorus......2.....002...0......ccccceeceeceeeeeneeneee XIV 
Overtarse,:: “Academic. Festival, (7 Oe: 6 Qin csssiccy, cds ikerasceencss-ssastcnieanatecsasnsaseupanpeneolus VII, XIV 
OTD ATE NAMA: ciiiete cee ear eco reste nsdatitt cote’ Sacee Sh ioesak Gidea iabeas Shan hedaud esphudnacndMescaadreLeheene canes tesa: 1X 
COTO OT. VO Lae ho ARNOT, = COND iF ec dag oa cats hs/nndeccnatavvedsasdeceoeenetdasestuun cid Geleus IV, VI, XIV, XVII 
Deneerta tor baa. No.2. ED) BIO re oo a eka ve crab canes inch scvnssovesstecndssacodereiacendtaecseduahetatiedstes XV 
Phen parinte: Da eG iti iccin nhac sci chek sons cndsoncawicsas VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVII 
Variations on & Lhemeé By Hayat, Op. 9 Giicoi io iciscceccccsnsntecicecvavoveccsvcdesacanaadoecsavs IV, VII, XVII 
ihe SMSC IRR shoe LS, 1.1 catia de et hO bea cath die watieen pediaaleasvaede bcuns dunes shokiea such aneah aes yanks ieee wine eee XVI 
Concerto tor: Violin ema Cello, FA DIOR, cassis esc e oie ne A wcakapatcdcssiwantaes taeda qahaaetssdbensodiate XVI 
BRUCH— 
Cancerto ‘for, Violin, No. «!, G Minor, Opi 2G onc. cdi ci cc cccine nha cadedanabas ses HVE XIV OEVil 
“Kol Nidrei,”’ for Violoncello with Orchestra, Op. 47.................. VI, VII, IX, X, XIV, XVII 
Scotch: Fantasy: for Violin and -Orch@atra scsi id ad a ee es IX 
BURGMEIN, J.— 
PT ISG GAMERS CCP TRONS Sohii5a rast aenoncndychatabenratele3 nim catpeatedacgss votes Sethe» mpamory ware peal eb ds Deeaasiiale Sate ae ses VIII 
BUSONI— 
SEUMENTS NTDEED OUSREG 7 SPEND adap 4 6s waldo n coves <pedein teh ded cpubak inhexnvanlnnceitmesensbqpeili te kimeg ic seihialin digs wepind gugahees ne aes IX 
BUSCH— 
PPRC= ULES TAS < NTI ce ceactatchsh octets saiomee clas xe. 2h Ue atervs Ipewoebunciinaxdengpeans Vues oh pakweeedelsepereasi: eae eases IX 
CASELLA— r 
RRL ESRO Ye NCMN LAME Steers ated Pade ananeins st Aca satnde saprdenuwans assdvhaoucsne she raxadetnth Mepeones nec ~iatanpench squad see tatinse shies xX 
CHABRIER— 
Rhapsody for Orchestra, ““Espana’’................-2---s:0+-+0--+- VI, Vl, VIII, 1X, X, XI; XIV, XVII 
CHADWICK— 


“fabites!” front Symphonic ‘Sketches. v0 3c ca ht ene ani is wl Il] 











CHAMINADE— 
Bx ge Cg ay OL Ur Cet. gee Re I Be PRR EE Tie SS St. UR me eh SE TUN RE eT OL a NE Vil 
Contettine: for: Fiute sand’ Orchestra... 2-05. oe cack ers hee vee mecha ee XIV 
CHARPENTIER— 
SOUCG, SATIRE PM MICRViG CE RCMNIO Cea ico) an oe ea te kee el ae XIII, XV 
On wis lestOURS From. bsOUlSe ee ae a ek te eee tae ee eee Il, XIII 
CHAUSSON— 
OF RISESERED TW 5S | NG ag Bos dese cy orctitglb i auo dap Boat eens occ Receteae ben ahh Be Allin cain is a i oe a Sone 
SYMOnaHIG: POSIT Viviane. Op. MO aki ood. ccc esc ccc xen ce Pecos aa eneusbeccaneeadeue cds leatalcacudbceastenet V 
ene: tO Vidlin. and “PCHOBEr A cc se a a caeauhusl oleae XVII 
CHERUBINI— 
a ky eel RE Te TY: fee er a ea aia as sere Deg sl eanettaat it ack sdeeeMeicarneadtieds Vill 
OVO RRALS ES RGD |. PA SRINE ROE cde s cinaie dd vcanioe muooinens setechinstomebdad. Shedkoc ins cp thle ven duis tbadoonase et ace eee cee V, VII 
CHOPIN— 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise, for Piano and Orchestra..............-.-2--.2----2---------eeeee-e0ee-- Vil 
EC RGSEt  tGT Er RTO GOREG: ie IVER Ee ideo cachet reed cee ei tice he oese I, XIV, XVII 
TES TET EE eR EO SORA De SPP PMP Dp I Pa ae A Wl ee oar Doge aN i!) Seale a ieee oF WS a OE IX 


CLOKEY, JOSEPH— 


a PS RS PTY) ee ee ey ce be RS ETE NO ADE PS ae PCa EWR pines da Pate NE errata det es XIV 
CRIST— 

cnimeen. Mather (SO066: Pun ViIO8 soso ess cscac ceed bck ddh oh Siecdea lp socanme son teatnSnenas lackeeb kt debeenartoabsdaarelle XIV 
CONUS— 

RCO PEGS FOE OV SOLE, Fey PARNER soe ois oan ada a. thao aed bafeniascct ct eliconcoastna aaneatannteemtesomaies XVI, XVII 
COTTENET— 

Chatisom, Wee static CV FO LETS SOM oon se Ronco cake rn icc ch ances edn oul anvoaiduhnih tp cetoeheeadatoumbaetess X1V 
DAVID— 

IS PASSO. STORM OA PLCOe COTM DAE oslo Date A tera sen ase east eased ira ea eeateeenpoueaee AB SLE | Fa, 4 | 
DE BERIOT— 

Ee PNM TS | OS Rae 35 70 Pe ee eee lee Oe ERO et oe ee Aa ee ee XIII 
DEBUSSY— 

Te UINCRESIETIOS, CIOS, Feeble lS. oes cece i kccty hee ecg teh ew ops ye tunes XV, XVII 

“iberta,’-«No., 2, Tone. Picture for Orchestren.cs oo pcccalecccitettxcrassidh~ ck tngn dno aps bapes hehe VI, XV 

ee YP ee RL a i Be Ee ORE RTE” Swi ae Coe Migs Nm ee ee OR ly Ie Me en ote ESL IX 

March: teOSSAIS6G |) 226s h ul ee 8 ae ie se RON BO De® oak a Be | ek te ie I VI 

PER SRTRDR so cts ieed iccentctant ek cacictan nc pha Secs Map eh ecr ete woke eee Macks tpocd el he atduw Sica spend Dede e adie IX, XII 

Prelute-to-~ 1) he: Afternoon: oF a” Fata te ie EL aba ckeocbaidiSestanes 

ET 2 EE Se eee en eee Eee eee ee I, 1V, V, VI, VII, IX, X, XI, XH, XI, XV, XVI. XVII 

rataee Liesl bete ra Gearing? Sn ose a ae I Le BI eed eo ce eee Vil, X 

Golliwor’s Cakewalk, from bbove nico. n ce oe rn a en Aachen reds Xi! 

Three ‘Orchestral. Sketches,- **The: Sea’ (La  Meryioie0 6 SA i. ne Ill, Vil 
DE FALLA— 

PPA RRPEA eae POEL, STRAT CaM POLONIA (OL ORANG fosce coerce ckaceck cscoies acer ek chulige canadhad inh aapaasnciuntepege tunes oaeteey oie XVI 

PE) Ataor Brnio’ oo oe ek i etisalat sho aD ite parade XVII 
DE GREEF, ARTHUR— 

eh ah Os Be PS ES RD ayy | SR 7S 7 Pe a SN A POR OR RESETS aE 8 Se OEE XII, XIV 
DELIBES— 

nob Es a Bey 2 oe) bbe nn oe ee SA Se re ee eee (att 0 eS RI XI MEV AV AVII 

SEG. OLB re bats ccte hee Te cites ie pce ws bag big etauamabtedadascsusnapapakae pad iete I, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XVI 

Suite: cle. Rol se Amuse. eset oe, Beet ARAB iden hte cone op nde be ee aoe een ean XVII 

PONT easel Fah EO oost cecum ccd eobes tac codih botnet ees Re TO A ERR AI ae VI, X 

SOUP nah Cb ss cS Aas ad oat tees Beige ee gE fe aso U ates hk dls Soe ad aT ae rata aman ap Mis 

atevmarvo! from” “Na bles 5-5 ssc ccc tk hc eccccbecs Soest Mec cok Ek RE ie ap hee Ropes Band onee Cette Vill 

Overture. ice Roicla ‘dit’ 205 fo See SL Ah er oes lacie XVII 
DELIUS— 

Leama ee RB BOY oo oan cn 5 on 2 sack ca depts nn nner agen sc enpuncceme pho peere=n boaeensergeaecenabeasmtiSekareaennrse=bs XV, XVI 
DOHNANYI— 

Saitarian Orchestras: Ors. 19. ose i cece Set Ska he cline Rh ween Sennen teases XX XL XIV Ve 

Symphony {fn D.)Minot.........2--2ccedecbensckache-asay Benes susetac senna dunovanpenbopsesnbohsyhdaqrnapsdenmenberecunnaasteede poate XVI 

PRR ceven ick FUtaTA RYT a 6 oi apn occas nnd Bnd pra Snes ao psp pameb Goines w ahem gasp pene ony ease cme err eroserateeRe eae XVII 
DOPPER, CORNELIS— 

HAsneterdam Symphony, 20.2223 selectaceteketidacd nd sss oc acsaacbeseteccccelacesadswecassadponnatccetersbbcabeendanneTpoenrene xX 
DUBOIS— 

PM VIELE, EEF ACLE RigaUudOn ci. c cocoon ceca ncc nce rcncoccccacarenccenansuapavenusscocswsarnuasqcnuccteatboesa=ses Vill 

EEE DA FP ATATGOIO. cise. cenecsennc-neresvencnecectdtunornbnescecneuseecbabcbnastdas andsentnopihhtusscipssteaneanlirtbep anges Vill 
DUKAS— 

Scherzo (after a ballad by Goethe), “L’Apprenti Sorcier’’..1V, V, VI, VIII, IX, Xie aw 

PTS eTh. DATICOR POOR oan e.capccsk sacs oes nrg edict nehennvn ts cand cnnusheceuvenkenscheeDyogtenbwetwalannaseant V, VI, XII 
DUPARC— 

Sopp binle> Pera LSP eth ce cous ocean ps sarlentstnanetuteen gnkcktpconsescleorevinsstnnmepninwankosiinal pte iaababey IX 


ae UN oy, Re | A fl SR PRR Re RE SS Se CRE eee. RN ap eker itr (Lee aa ted Pay Es XI 








DVORAK— 
Srnpweny, rom tne: Wew Worle i.e: eos ooo esac crentgee eee Vil se a ea ON 
PMG TORY, BOW ee See at Sen hose Sanco SET AEE AE SO en. Sia re RY IX, XI, XVII 
CPCI CTO COIN Baa slic en he den sd annctnpchedenye a dguh iehnnitcaibe Risenich spares wpe 5 II, XII XI XVI 
a fg aa SCR. bot Tht tgp entering Ape ies Ea ae ie BESS RIN eae DS ABT RAR SE pg. CE OERNICREL TS lily pit’ Ili, XV 
Concerto for Violoncello, BD PIVEN cab ik casita wcatvev seats toms cuzteiaas ig teaengea teegasbiee irate ME 
Humoresque Trea AR Le ee eR Sl ESE Se CRO RO Ee iny Som een nem, aie Vil, VITE: UX, As aay: 
Slavonic Dances................... Se an 5 Fg ea al hea hice clo it Nae le ce ak oe ee ea VIII, XVII 
EICHHEIM— 
COPTER, Tree LRN a ae isk hard eedacnmban bone tpave sedans dates setae bei idk saat eee ene a XIV 
A Chinese Legend....................--. RE Sar en ak ea CO Re) nee ORR Sat gee eee 
ELGAR— 
“Enigma” Variations, Opus 36...................- «Sakae a a5 Ania ela Sas ac ey alia ee dent anit idle ata es ae a XV 
ree ae gece! Bc 2S SABES I AE SS Ie Nr MO gordo See Me uli aa BP 2 ela. ae Re ehalete. 6: 
Nimo ok Omniy mic CAT CURIGERNCE 610200. -<occccspe-cektanaia- smerny nena tebeeae reeset Il, VIII, XI, XH, XIII 
ELKUS, ALBERT— 
impressions froma ‘Greek ‘Trasmedy 5.1. iris. oces seceeniatspnpggomotn en aneooand pon og aneaidanhten wine ete noes ee > 
Ribndd inca iterior Poles Cistie er oi) cent ne ttt ne ene ace ne XII, XII 
ENESCO— 
Rounmnian. rueansody, No: i Ao Mejor, “Opn illo Ske areus cent aeeebenns VI, VII, XV 
RS CRP NET ls eres | LYS CUS Sa ae A Mee OMe AN REN et Sok eo MA. alias Li? eI 
FAURE— 
Te Wel de (Peet) Eh Ol pol lt [4 ¢- Seana ger egenen a pNnIE ele SURI in Sa Sanat UATE aRPe Rp erat Team a ea BRR YS VIIl 
Romance Without Words for "Cello and Orchestra........2.-.2222..0.2.. 2.0.2 .cc2s2s0ccecsecenssceenes sy (ee 
Elegie, for Cello and Orchestra............200....-2.01..:.00ssteo--neeennncenncenenscacnnecanenasnacnpnscwansbecsesanennesces XV 
FOOTE— 
Four Character Pieces: Op) 46.5 ck an antl sartennenatentigs nae epbeberuanahgl ea ane VI 
FRANCK— 
Syumiphony, ( WMimOts oceans. iets foe sameeren Ill, IX, X, XI, XII, XII, XIV, XVI, XVII 
Symphonic Poem, “‘Le Chasseur Maudit” -............-------------------2----000-s 00s eene scene eeeeeeenneceneee: VIII 
Symphonic Poem, “Les Eolides”’ -............-...---.-.---------- ptf RN Se Ae i an Peg ag Bai yo 5 VI 
Symphonic Variations for Piano and Orchestra..............-----------------0-------00--e0- ee steeeeneeneeees XIV 
GADE— 
Overture, ‘“‘Nachlange von Ossian’ .........-..---------sss-ececeeeoeeeneeccceeeenecceccnnnenaseeacennss ceceeannennanees XVII 
GERMAN— 
Suite, Three Dances from “Henry VIII"’......2....-------------------------00eeeenneneneeecnnen eee eeneeenneeneennenentees Il 
GILLET— 
OE Sha Ch RB a rc eas ao a oss ccd ec ceacece JtgSS cn ohaassoncaat nowaeuadsoosnSesadsacqnccennseausapes VIII, IX, X 
GLAZOUNOW— 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, A Minov.............-.---.--------------4------ 2-2 2ceenee soe ecese scene ese ene es XV 
“Ballet Scenes” from Suite, Op. 52 
Oriental’ DANCE  ...c..-2-.c0c--02-cnroos--eacacw enone scnnecocecsssasewensn snes csacensowecusonccasanaenas qaausnesopesensnanesaaanas V 
Ma TIOMette | coccicccaceccaccs---0-c--ccccnncnwenctecececcaccncecennsnonsngadaceecnbecsasscanesennaTanesqcqaensnacesennsavens= yore 
Grand Pas des Fiances, from “Ruses d’Amour’’............-.--2----+----22---20--e--ee-ceeeeeeneeecceeeees XI, XII 
Waltz from “Raymonda’..............2...------------0e--eeeen ence enec eee c nen eesecennneneeeceneennanenscenacensennaneeacseneces XVI 
Nocturne (from Chopiniana) .........--------------------:--+e-eeeeeeeececee nec eecceeee cee eseneneenecenenenceeaneees ieee. VIII 
Polonaise (from Chopiniana) ..............-..-------------------e--eeeceneccn ess eeccce ee enenee renee ncseneensce: saaaasceners Vill 
Serenade Espagnol .........--------:::-:-----cssscessececcecenesennsesnnsneseneessaenesenaneenanensnnnressnsaasesccanan sees scannceeses X 
Valse de Concert, Op. 47.......-2...---2.2222---0--0--neneceeenceneneennnenseneneees gan se eae VII, IX, XII, XVII 
See Variations 
GLIERE— 
Symphonic Poem, “The Ge satel eis tts tes hy Sah cas a ceasctg sitesi ia dep eee eee eign ae een cle ae XVI 
GLINKA— 
 amarinakaja”™ “cscci-c0c.ecccccsccceecnanadwessnonponsetddaetecrensesanaaadanbseesnnsacnur son cncsananassnnsdnamesdemonesemacsoseas=s Vi 
Russlan and Ludmniila.............--.-.-2--------2--seseeesnoeeccnnncnencnnensnnnneaececeneosancarncenecnsscnssensscaeeaenaes X, XIII 
GLUCK— 
“Dance of the Blessed Spirits,” from ‘“Orpheus’’..........-.---------------------- ViVi: Xx Ncw 
Overture, “Iphignie in Aulis”’.......--...----..---..--------------eceesesernnessnnesneennnene nanan nnanes ..VI, IX, X, XIV 
Air, “Divinities du Styx,’ from RICO SELC * wscicncce teas Jip spchan de la~ied nieces kets aanessae teas XVI 
GLUCK-GEVAERT— 
Ballet Suite, No. 2. 2i.22.2.c.-0s.25-2---cnceescceccaesnsnonanceosaresesensaseneqanssseanccenensnseccass snncaacnensssaaasone IX, XIV 
GODARD— 
Suite, Op. 116, for Flute and Orchestra..........-------------:-------ssssessecsstscnnrnnnennnnnnnnnenennnnnnnnnens VII 
Gerenade & Mabel. ..ccccc---css0nc-:0-c4---n-csssesecnsnonsonnnenecseacsennneesnsensrenssvornsenseranscasagen saussqsens-ncscnsassaessnnes XI 
CEE on eae nae seh ares cise pose leewrenerewen = ga ndtean aockyoenss ane m eeananesaaceaennnonnewanss suatuinnenasasens SeRNaeeee woe XV 
GOLDMARK— 
Symphony No. |, Op. 26, “Rustic WY ee hie isa oes oss tetas ssn edcene gatas cee mentee endo IV, Vl, XV 
Concerto for Violin, A Mino. ...........-...---c...----+-------sesssenensososnsesnastonsatnnnnesssoerenscesesscascescacs acne XVI 
Overture, ‘“Sakuntala,’’ Op. 13-........-----:---------eresesecenesnenseenntsnnenennnnnnnnennnes I, IV, VIL, XII, XV 
Overture, “In Springtime,” Op. 36..........-..-..---+---:---sse-nssoesecnsensennnnsaeranesneasanannonnaaaanonsacencsencsseaes II 
GOLDMARK, RUBIN— 
Fee ee et C+ See ne Be aera enh a ala htm eh aT XI 
A Negro. Rhapsody. ...:-...------0se-0+----2-c0+-esaqesnnde-nonannacansnnessennasenetvacantaonceragen sestensranamnasearaererssoor XIV 
GOOSENS— 
XIV 


Scherzo, “Tami 0” Shatter’ ™....2...2c..2-2.2--c---nc-occenenneneeannonenssacacancansataradsescesensaienoctecananaraesercarnaee 
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GOUNOD— 


La Reine de Saba II 
SIG TBE TRIE ROY TOUS C ee UE Sec ae A Rae ata leat ee be Se G2 XI, XIII 
Funeral March Ofa Marionette: 2207.00 VIII, IX, X, XI, XI1, XIII], XV, XVI, XVII 


Valse from ‘ ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
Cavatina from ‘“Faust”’ 


GRAINGER— 
ESYSERAIE PLANES OB ECIOTO: cnc soe ac er ee oe eer A ee aaa V, VI, VI 
Irish Tune from County Derry, from above...............-0.cc0ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeee- VIII, X, XIII, XVI 
MOUS GH RRO SONG, FTO. CHIC VE iii sass eee caelbeo ad eieedesbd ie eaeen VIII, IX, X, XIII, XVI 
Shas Ter eeremls Mee COLE See ce ers Le, Ses et ae ae et on dl 2 ee) et 2 VI 
ET EU ECOL Ryle 7) ap an PROM Re URES RS bcs mele BONS oR, Bane Lume AMGEN CREPE DIR ry ach tals ceil, CTA Lier bte Pca” Xi 
GRIEG— 
Concerto for Pianoforte in A Minor, Op. 16.220......222022cceeeeceeeeees Il, IV, VI, IX, XI, XII, XIV 
DUPER EL Leese TS ST on gualn tage eee a te ea a 2a ME A Oc toe ae Vill 
PeGaTG? Wy estrle (APiG Lee ea Oo oc ae Tee eee ae on cetetaseg II, VII, X1, XIII, XVI 
a TTS TU ga Ae Aig Pe Grae ee Rea RT 2 GP A RE wee ie RANTS oe ST V, VI, VII 
PORIRTCRMOCHE ce UCIUMIRINO C1, EF Sis ci ah Ct ee ae al OE a oe a A eet ae Il 
Solvejg’s Song from “‘Peer Gynt” Suite No. 2, Op. 55.....:....ccccccccccecncoeccercecceees VII, Vill, XV 
Suite, ‘Peer Gynt,” No. 1, Op. 46............ I, IV, VU, VII, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, "XV, XVII 
ete AN PT a tice Oy Sa ana OM eA ie Keen eee eal! ee Geary are Ok AEA Ud LT on AE IX, X 
(woe arwermi Dances: On. 3 5. i508 i aa ee Ee ae) As ee eoeaee X, XIll 
PN GRCHASEON E7 PRICGAS LIN, MO aide EN s: Dicccns dace cou giid cide spccuauculoumis ve Gene asain dansahek titiedte chan ee VIII, X, XIII 
UPR R OR) OL Tan WN Lote Ly <4} gakpati tle iy Samer Ee eel AL HE ra ep eR gi er Ne OP MN, Ba TS ne hy ves TAs XIV 
GUIRAUD— 
BOE A get” AILS Rear Paar seta ip Beg TG hE SIE Td ARMIN NE Nah hd RE CAS ND a IR PA) XV, XVI 
HADLEY— 
SP RIOHONRG ING. oy. DAG. POUT SOB ORS occa tecs la dn cee eo keke a cb atte Add elt eee ee I 
ey ORE ANCOEE SIL ENG): Abe: LD AVE RING co ds chen oocitbiensd vies ents de seen co tap uceeCbled tac s Sco cle DM oan tallse Mealaealt he oe Maree Ok II 
Se EELS RT Ce nn ee eee cect a sanunnpcwabenden cute ciara bcbeckgdcukeds tuthidiacs boaeicanteats Vill 
Boi haa fy, Reape 2 Cee). ged RES Be. SPR ET SENS TREE rae RSE alle in GUNA Brie Cote 4 SOVORE Cate Male tine mk TEN I 
CDT BREE an ROR OCR sel a hh SR ewan neta ts vc ok adv’ Be ia beaten oa eoha phoebe Gb, toca Il, XIV 
AURIS 7 ER AVASAA CS ORR IBO oon ckn hw dts ca cee wath icr orca tice tien oe was dalled a: os se eae ee ee II 
PONZETTacneGe fOr “GOUS Biel COPCIOBEEE ein) eins ccsk i nccecess valine ben chs Jd gns ck lbcas daiteuek bese tneh sate aaes iene II 
dod Sek Toh pltehags ET RTT os HE Ob gitar Riles TIS eile Rs OD RAE ile ea ater Tie «PR RIS A es Ill 
Lae EP BESS Ee Po OD a ot: Rael AIRE ORR per eatin TOON SU as ACE se TD eg a Li amar tal TEE Cadac 22 ft II 
A OME ES COTTE RIN ASTI! FD vicdonn nds cgiasczdacestcal sileks scapSdbbiy Rubee Adee tkawan tweeted LR LCaE eames lV 
NSPE ILE Te ETN DOCOINTR, on oda cicg ct oicoes weet oda cet sakadsd cecpdeauak ieaad aaabeem tatoos hati easel ak meets eee XVII 
HALVORSEN— 
ele 2 7, WO Te CUR SOIR! 0c, Cicer t cep sasie ona ne dee ass deta Teen cebu gupacla a hk sachin Sob phe Oa aed MEL ade ae gE ane ae 
HANDEL— 
SU PS ne AE A ERR RRS is OSE On BIG Mt ELON goed BME P eS OBE LT Peas ete XV, XVI, XVII 
Latgo (ior! Orchestra Aric : Cir Wass )iososid. occscco cates eccnctee tink ee onaks nedin bémncnettenasckades Vil, a, XII, XIV 
Catt Centers sPOS8O, Oba 3. ING. Elidsicc Ged atca dash oekc. ck caiech bade lvaccmdd pokemon teetodubette meted ap Sane ie a ematemhe ie hoe x 
Concerto Grosso No. 12 in B yb sot Rene LOC Sw Cee BEN. APPR RET as wd WEI wrk ffs at te XVI 
Suite. from - Lne ROvaL FE 1PewOrk.: NIG OIG. esi eo caeks seein ec eens eee XVII 
HANSON, HOWARD— 
Speverersgwental FO O@ TR RO LURCIOR eden pd cree atly eands ethene ws porting Faas apobe bogs te staan race XI 
PUMPENEN SELEY Y | LMSC OIECE 2 8-0. ev bodsntsnadusndabioes OB cdolebiien bella laecicon'e Ubaenduc ccteheaies taasbaesie Caemies Uk Re aes init a: aaa XI 
Symphony in E Minor, “‘Nordic’’.......... bak ieks nae dauitte ce vahe aculbcnds it aehgneet cava den biased douse ay tae aca XV 
HAYDN— 
Ba PNAS W I80 Es ok ctccsins < opidebihepias wsntalnd ttc oiimpielnn dee cbiang waseninsieren eotianucsleRe cain atand Wasiducatehietslin snd Ores asi amerenate II 
Symphony, G Major (B. & H. Ed. No. 13) (The Surprise).................---.--.-------++- V, VI, XIV 
Pecraarites Evcria® GIO Veal ok asec is eck a paensece ter nas cnc de bean sk eecees hilca ela dn tpeaebetDs bends diate XVII 
Sermanony: tn DD Minors The: Clock (iiie ics vareedsar ends yoiiec sts oo deng cnnkan tetcvenasoenntenwenee tenes pes saaMiaNaS XV 
aveo éndi Finale, From BOVE: icp aisskss i ccsss i tendnwacnie moakpteanccnns dedesaipeib ebb alg pebsniebeaan ett wales eb kaigeeians VI 
Sy MBHOnY, Ma WIAJOR, |) WEEE LY vis npever ces neb snbideesdsesieecnaseeds cchonecuvoussboeypaeeuubes cokbenie hvanaseaerhsdouaeatietes IX 
SyxnmhOnile ‘Cone rear te ovis scsi la se detid op coapenedagh gan yteciede aanapwiduanes ongabppaptpnanennbs phroabedlit XVII 
Allsmes thoy Frorit: Obi Ve ais isn iccnnndeeeses ty sensi sees linemnnns inns De kantvshen gun slopebinth ie kouishaig abnhadunbhgnpyes dp neieiabela 1X 
CFT EES LOT, WSCOTICOLI, BA SURE ION cine tn ech ovaccue sabeatel, sovistic eam linc dnublnile Gea deiie shee boedndh nde su arigsioge area XII 
Concerto for Harpsichord and Orchestra,< 1) ‘Majo tiviivc dnc cenc diss cnteadig dels ns ndash atten vonsb Seanebe’ XIV 
Theme and Variations from Emperor Quartet.....................-..- ot A es eae ia eed I 
HELLMESERGER— 
OR) 3S CORI el ee ae a i i a as ele ees ieee Saleh aR Vil 
HERBERT— 
Mseiestonys (lt mnte ets Ce le Be heared ive 2 anak obsenesuucueimad clipe ioe Ahad muah ate po ueand aaladD oan oun he VII 
Brdate: Feb mre Foe cose sb coho eswcc ces tk heap dae unde whoa op a aed daca teusddl eOopreNede ip tutabupeeesecawaeeh ER; Vil 
DP clita’ be dace MEET Nea BOM i sidk ss Nega cae cs Mesdscad feb aayinn couccbii si deabsbas eel peehase lamar eustarinns bhdseutyibeasdegesie Il 
HEROLD— 
COPE Te IB ls oo, wecetns cog nceen co mdees sppauh clade del does Gage sy onddcegee —ndanaal baw edbadvagmieagiah tonnssheeseate VIII 
HOLST, GUSTAVE— y 
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Girtta.t Roxette dc ode spe keeles Sesh apaneasabst nenoeeaner ovnrpeoeegannnsenennnanieraemtenerare atte nent ne aig lil 

SRM ss sie WT NG ONO? Mice sw sae ca eset bd cm tacty edn ah pba ern am nines mm penton on penne WET AMINE oa ag XV 
RENIE— 

Legendas TART I SOLO) gp cet ne snne dhs danse tec ces ann ays pinta raceme enemas aN get ey XI 
RESPIGHI— 

Symphonic Poem, ‘The Pines of Rome’ ann2 ncu-ccs-cnssc0nwe essence canna nteancnsneresncemanescnnanmetn se XVI, XVII 

FS os The les OR GHG, CORIO IR UIC ase oe whew ed ates chnws seg atect went gacen) onto memes ereeaen tas Wenmence TES TLan ee Cas XIV 

Antique Dances for the Lite. 2.2.2. 0ces--o--2cecna-sior-tenensanoremasinracnnnse mantener nest ne TT XIV 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOW— 

Overture, “The Russian Easter’’...........------------:--ceccceesrennnnnetestecnn tenet nnn es 4 ele 4 Page, hg 

““Sadko,”” Symphonic Poem........-.---------------0111-0000 tt POE Leche ch IS IER was OE Vill 

“Spanish Caprice’’..........2..------cee---ececenonnnreeeennsegceeeet TE; VELVIE VILA XI, XII, XV, XVII 

Suite Symphonique, “Scheherazade,” Op. 35...-.--..---:-c.se---soonn pore ak ¢28 

POR ie Pek noe as a) SCs Tee) ee Il, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIV, XVI, XVII 

Sak eee Spicer I Ti he a eae eee aca ange oc anh nyeengg-omentetenabeneaeerins retcevesmancgaasane Se ramets Danaea xX 

Beslta when TAH el CM TN es ick cnenesancteedeecensndecnat conurctendsmnmenaens=anpeasacegnemnren Cabiae a” SSIES IIOT 5 Saoas XIil 

Scherzo, ‘The Bumble Bee,” from ‘“‘Tsar Saltan’’........--.---------:-s-eeccerseenennr nent XIV 

Dance of the Tumblers from “The Snow Maiden””.........--..--------:---ssnsesrnerserene nen nnn XV 

Four Musical Tableaux from “Le Coq d’Or’”’..........----------s-ssercccsenrennecnnannnantennmamnancacanrcnaecnss XVI 

Hymn to.the Sun from “Le Cog d’Or’’......------.----sc-cscennesscensscesennnsnsesenerencunmnnecenrnentnsene meatier XI 

See Variations 
ROSSINI— 

Overture, “William Tell’’................---- I, VI, VII, VIL, IX, X, XI, XI, XII, XIV, XV, XVII 

Drverture to "La Gazz Le ee ok neengtnge sh anh peien inn toon yetgep meaitbnsaibne emmnatirs Ue rrnaaehS ne iy 








RUBINSTEIN— 


Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 4, D Minor, Ey REY f | RRR Rare Maete a pel OM Ale MEM A i pe Ill, XVI 
““Toreadore and Andalouse,’ \ from" Ball Costume > ne Ge eke eerie wees VIII 
IVES CW GARIN ROM. ca cte ag vant oe cade win cab nce dotaacertahen cons TR ee dae eT Re JE eRe UT ASS Peat op XI 
SABIN, WALLACE— 
RONEN 6 REVO ata tae el iets dered SES pT cet thee ene a od Ne a eee we naeol Op Vill, XI 
SAINT-SAENS— 
apie soo 3 atl slay 4p ee Gite Cele Sie” OG Ra UP, GR SRM Geel tT att Sine Se TRL Wark <r ges. OR el Sl Qier erg Yao XIII 
Goncerte for viet: tenis (ManOP ny. c ceca.) crc sdiacdeu Rocke hh ees. beg tu eee HA EX Hews 
Concerto: FOr FsanGrgrte. INO: 2e Cr MINOre. 6 or ee pale CL ee wire ee Il, IV, VIII, XI 
Concerto for Violoncello, A Minor, CAD Ti cite Meter ca sbicet a ae Vio Villy kx. XIII, XV, XVII 
Coneerto torrearp: Gs: Major. Opie WA yicesevectinsoupeseabibesse ccc. oa ae ake oo eee ie Pe X 
eueeeia, SASTICN, +) {OT rimnMOnorte lc hte sk purer! eee oo Oe eng Ue ae ee XIII 
ASSAD Ts SO eT eee ee re ee Gay it arly i Ae XIII, XIV 
APOTEDE: | THU ORIINUS.  cistdgce Nee chu cde tdrasddeuiasitc table tedvtemndiobest II, VI, VII, VIII, IX, XI, XII, XV, XVII 
ee ET Me eb gee 9g FY peep a Saonl” AE UM NAN) a Pe bicuindeie padlyudutitedisscstonsabddhas auras cinsaeys pedea tence ects X 
Music from “‘Samson and Dalila” 
PASIRE FOAM COCRR C'OUV TS EA VOR 5< ek iedasineeccc deatdesdsctaeyn calahelec, flats ee Git oe ee XIII 
PRIA GORE NCI SL SAE oi ate cate a ei ee SP ane: ae glen WS Va Vi 
oe La A oc ie DEV TT EL ded a aa. LUE RONALD SUP Sy erie: Ae ehh coped tye Faroe VI, X 
Dance of the: Mridstaaces OF Da worising sc tccdeskicctstcaseait dian these dh watchin nts: et ee. 
Preludes to: 1 he: Deluge =i isc etsical es itscustsciw tbe Bone I, VI, Vil, VII, XI, XII, XIV, XV, XVII 
Renee COprieciogds VW iGhitt Gol icc oo bokeh ecb Ceecln encase Sbadec at l, VIL, X, XIII, XVI, XVII 
Serenade G Liesneeten «dune kamanan pubUyabpuguvitel Mubdae rie eAaeks Decttna tedpidegkmL- sc Sontutaaks Sale acide tun wie teh eee Vill 
suite," Algerienne, -Op. 60sec uci ea PRA COA ORG, RAC SCE Ce ot Bcieti eh L Il, X 
Symphonic Poem, “‘Le Raane Cd Omi hale so dik euch hicubanee deen IX, X, XIII, XVI 
Symphonic Poem, “Phaeton,” Me |. eee eet NEE AEST MIS NE Semin, 5 CA MEE Set ya g Mila VI, XVII 
Te RARE GE Wee ON MMe Se ies dui kins Phin dc Guild reagan ap ote te th Se ae eee oe ae TS OEY Uh. © VII, VIII, IX, X, oT 
Tarentelle: for Flute:Clarinet: and: Orchestra...) 0205) ee a as ne ea Vil 
prpwerrye VERN allah? Getie. foe oli cies Scan, Se dec ead eee Wald w SER ee US A aN in IX, XIV 
WO AMOVEMENER, POM RbOVe.. oe eS ik os as ah) ea aes or ae XIII 
SARASATE— 
OTe WeIeeN, 7 ROL Violins ta a a ae a a ee tk gc ee a i] 


SCARLATTI-TOMMASINI— 


Pie Oa SES ead ae eh ei a ik Tae toed RARE Mail) age 


SCHEINPLUG— 


Overture to a Comedy of Shakespeare, Op. 15..-...0000000000.20000.. 


(Introducing an English Melody of the 16th Century) 
SCHELLING, ERNEST— 


Khanteety for Orchestra, :"A.. Victory). Bele nc... le cnkochonec lors cemeets eet eae eae ee Ee XV, XVII 
SCHNEIDER, EDWARD F.— 
STR DRONe ING. 8.) JX Mindy,” In Autumn’ Tames sees isbvcs scons onsectde sh coldlegee ee ee Mig II 
PYTHONS ft OBI) OR TPARBO 8 eyo ieke Nu Seas anes nde Cae ees ER Le, ee XI, XII, XVI 
SCHMITT, FLORENT— 
Viennoise Rhapsodie ................ TT ee PT pee TOPS ARNE APM EN oot o> COMME AL SRE: DPBS ve UR, th Ges ME) Vil 
SCHOENEFELD— 
Marcin -fantasctica from: Characteristic. Suite see ae = Ste ns Pee XI 
SCHUBERT— 
Pd Wg os eabs ib ) & TBD og ae ES AL ORL St EES ARI Ete RI OE SUM apt Ya LOPE ebay. Vi 
Swap RONy WO, 05.05; Wee ok Cnet aa Oh y oe sn 55 Sie. ae cud caced nals Ldn tte ban iia vache ose data ch beled tamed 
Pete eh lee ee eS IETS bi ehhy RVe Wales Vale VA De eI OR LEV Oe Pee 
Symphony, C Major (B. SHE. NOs Three eee ut See Hl, V, 1X, XI, XV; XVI 
WRRCREM TETSU CR RROUTL ESO WO ee ae ENE aul sual s cite Laatiades soteeee i ean Ur Ls X, XII 
COOP CUA EON <p RR OUEENINLULINCEO: alec ee we et Sh eee ie es bea A oF Se Of ab XV, XVII 
AER RAAT as DOS: LOREM vccokunaphaies-signsne odes hcetpate teat tea it. ctet ca calhltde eh bes keene eran ae 0. Na al IV 
88 oR RTE 29) a SERRE Se le ea + BE ek RE RAN AL OBIT ee) Mails ln a9 ce ls OR Lore eT) N VI 
S PARPAMEEAGUMIDIA SS cuibhecivecesdbetiechaaeaks telns se adads . di oailn Locnechs saunas teunitocn: Aiba es ache anion ee ee ueGMs CR, Bate Vi 
SRST Shenae WARPING ois Sai be Van chinieucecaxaotasaidakiote araaents VL IX, XXL, XU» XI, XIV; XVE XV 
*‘Moment Musicale” .....................- eats las uivlaes anager eae wauapatns be tedianine ay thets shee ate a edas ede hn caine See IX 
SCHUBERT-REGER— : 
Pentre acre and Ballet. Music,: “ ROs a ttt occ cdetwaescadedocetecucterce de eer rdtdebs tt bidaomalis aan VI, XVII 
SCHUBERT-STOCK— 
PRE RMU ARBONES «thse tcaakods tied Naoki e sbamekocdhie Uaindiehdhite tive 4.oNanb > gsi kaacicndabessnusesghisdin ssineedaomeneelics IX, X, XIV, XVII 
SCHU'MANN, ROBERT— 
PES TIRTARICHEL SY. EMI,” (0', | X51 BY RENE? OED, OF RE gaa Salen sa Uae g ccna leibeiedieh arene iste maaabek wonahteks Mindieats Il, V, X, XVI 
Sy RM TSCOER LINK eh Gays RW ERR Tg CE O05, 01k cbt. pov adhinetwatbasunudeasncumcnas gotchas uanaee cnbsens pesca ca miew aaaebeons VIII 
SAVOY, INC, UE SRR GIDE, i RRANOTAAMIL) 0 ccacnctnotn sctaeadiecs osetcececsegimels ote irnne ad cach Weenie IV 
Transcribed for modern orchestra by Frederick Stock........... 2.2.2. occccc cece cee ceeee cee eee XIV 
SWINE YING. OS. MEP? WVEETROTs VCIEN. 5 BOAT Onc liphuceagas Sukbomad Uh Sagtio cca s basalt eeead ban abeveck umes Job da oe VII, XIill 
Oe PAE LN RUIIE POOR GENO. ROBO Secret retiees cckieee han dent warn ap ue ae eta S eee Lew e tae XIV 
COOPER A sO 856 onda bln ceSe wale Ash age ae epee Melee te eet eae, Beas Ral ee me IX 
Be Oe RL! Edy Cos epee PES OA EI Aer a A CE SLO PPL ie Oech NCH ae Day lea NE MOP ite ADs AOE PEE XI 
CORCRTEO LEAL F STIL OTEG, Fk IVAIMIOT oo ls sit Besrsun. iitesadabu cube eardtda nsec teen eet ae. VII, X, XI, XV 
ty te bn Reg) co Aa UE To) (1 neath, Weal nape fr SEE Oe RAPER Hee SER SEAS ESP Gs inet gr aie ale JE ERC h. Ne II 
ee hg ep plete p TNR Pree IDE NAIL TM, Se taepein e Spe Brad Mane tad vo hs fae eo Bar MT PN BN tha ee MER VII, X, XII 


SCHUMANN, GEORG— 


Variations and Double-Fugue on A Merry Theme, Op. 30..........cccoclce ceo ce ccccecenceccecceecoeeee VI 
EORTC AP ATO PURE RING CHE NLT Wess oti calecasecca sp chocesmt cekeckstunamiphice on cdeucie her kiast suits XVI, XVII 














SCRIABIN— 

FR AE IN WA LEN hh Nae cai cv cnondian tah sodauvonn cddeesiepeasigiceis Jokes caseee bckiaed ntiatea bien ek eae Ce XIV 
SERVAIS— 

Fantasia, ) Cara: Wiaemortiag "Cena SOlo nese ota dig Sahcadsgesenses Sonthes dar Gaaene beausevenkeoe XIII 
SIBELIUS— 

SWEETS EARLS. CC, Bic) OE can eta wh dd hbae tier cn skate chins cman steel p aos Gan saan avabhp tp td delle Aateenenr easel oes Vill 

Symphanic! F Carihl fw LOE r DON GIE  okiesisets att ca cask ccebat sot abunwetintinonnesnpasenie Jak bt ened Ill, X, XVI 

TUNG BOER TREY NOURI cls oa es Sak Res de ces whan duneak ach shiek ene aisietnad dastinbhaedcalies Sarctelakwne easter Vil 

Bie ye eter ph ahe yy Ero CP RRS ERR SS aig TOSI EE SERVE CRE Le te ES cea ue Il, VII, X, XII, XIII, XV, XVII 

SORe Peeea, EERE SECO MNE chakra ais. Seu ches eco hie Ried eDlerinle Mica dk cicescukcm eke Sebnihe Cod aden d talh heen Sas hears shielentdaca site XVII 

Tae AA ae a ee ee ee at I, HW, VU, Vill, X, XII, XIII, XIV, XV 
SINIGAGLIA— 

CPP ah EULESS? IO DONEC, boiasi es waa noun cn de cecicsnyicrcccseadoseinewbecec mech coxibenibes Wa uvedbonehahaieraseler Vill 

gic ae! RR tere ea ar Fe (Me Sider Pea ak Tl Ree Oe Se EL SUL G USER TENET RADIAT SL SRN SS AWN Be 4! IX 
SKILTON— ; 

femme POAU TERT | POIRIER, fe eee ce ee Si ee ed a asthauts nalied smchakiieceatah oui hmetaenteks cabal Vil 
SMETANA— 

CPOBECUTS, LG) HET COLOG  COMNG. he, ee oc ahas cewek ta cabo te le babens LMG Vi Mu, tea ees oe Va 

Symphonic Poem, ““Vltava’’ (The Moldau)....................-.-. Il, V, VI, VI, LX, XHI, XIV, XV 


SOKOLOW, N.— 


See Variations 


SOWERBY— 

ea eR Cra ee ee a 5 a Fae ld ala ee Rais gee Ree XII 

oe REGS REMMI VO RRT OE WW OTTUR EL. | oc soninsccl dca du cae epeideeweeb aha ben pha ankcinicb nice Luding cbae bhema cab sitcs banasaataien dep ewan debe XIV 

GaP ON Se Pak ik MERRIE a RDP Oe ache 21s PT VARS PSU Se RCM LA Cd Gils ilg > ALS! lt XV 
STOCK— 

SVONUSESERESERIES OM MLLER pick Se tienes kipisna gc drivepeenhe dete quihucaiee due date atte oncsrw ce mani rt pioantins as mommasasemsimaeenmassedaatkadsebenrahe I 
STRAUSS, J.— 
Waltz) “Tales from ‘the Vienna Woodlaaisc ccd al aia cc ccd eke lenetecde co dhceret cnnbunn Dnsducntapen I, XV, XVI 

Waltz, “On the Beautiful Blue Danube’’.................... VI, VIII, LX, XI, XII, XIV, XVI, XVII 

Wer GREE. SCINNE TU REIS) PSOE Gna ak enh d caecnc cee hc cite Pettit Aiacr de ake ne dekh sua dackdlelnkyauosMbepiey ahavindpdmcnaet ances bansbabacean xX 

PCr Tre ON ANG) PIR Gc suns aéalin os cis dacX oman Licides pc uphian abies) Me ade bu Siemod 80g ad tin use oA head Rane ptiieoich taigaeesanadie teak Vill 

Ce CAE ik Oe RY: SLOT, aia cae ra dc ieee sicntea ts base Ea p> va sewe Bbiates cob caret hanes keehtoemees XIII, XIV 

ica ean et. oA pe SEM SRDS FTP SEE BEDE NEM WPS MOD Steam LUN Eade LO Deak GON RO ee RN CRC Uy oeHRE PO CORI PT IX, 

Egat pee BN gs |) «CR Ney ¢ MNT Pe Oe RES oF SSLeONe OE VEE Ph aM aa ere aE MTEL etme Chm ork MSO OU LLY SE. XI 

Cee RO LNG CRT, TR a ae casa maatatedtshcecda saab ete tetacke te Loken nee Unt nabasaks santos owt ciate seed neontbentane II 
STRAUSS, R.— 

Tone (Ponisi ieeltontebeot je ee ie eee XV, XVI, XVII 

Fantastic: Variations: “Dorn, Chirieche is i ee ns te a hk win btete en awed Deane XVII 

Symphonic Poem, “Don Juan,’’ Op. 20....1, I], 1V, V, VII, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XVI, XVII 

Tone Poem, “‘Death and Transfiguration’’.........2...2-......0se--0e-eee0ees II, VI, X, XI, XII, XIII, XV 

Rondo, “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,’ Op. 28............................ 10 0 a em, 6 Fm, © be, O° F | 

Dante Of the POVON. Wella. FIOM FOTO ask acc cnr deci beds det wees charles wc cdi easdhadaapenimadtcoasealts XVII 

Serensue, Upusees:. for: Ww ing .lmstrarmienbeiccs ches. tl a ead, cedeu suse shen ieeepieiiane cs Xl 

Burleske in D Minor for Piano and Orchestra...... FARES Cll ae ar Fee Rabel BEES ER XIV 

LAS VO COLE EVRIEIN SG + Ki TER TOERONS - beacons asset cacnccovie Bekieecede cen Pulath Slee aduruaenis tee Secure wale snl ae SEE a eee ema Vi 

TROT Me Ue Ty Bea eck, Wont. bay oc ova oats desabec pata died taecthh kgrasee est iek Nun casieimeiteiaselibbhe oily cea mile siaiaees XV 

POON od nt Bhs sat enpaninagborisns Wh Dacca ds. celtic gh ASG AfaELates® On'aien ds tonsy baie AOL palit bell Cael aoe oie VI, XV 

Aria, “Oh, Powerful Princess,’ from “‘Ariadne auf Naxos’’.....2....2.. ces cece cece cceeseccnncenens XIII 
STRUBE— 

ACRE UCU, | TUL esas cease a sete sm ak acetkan, aaa keene deeeh Coee tag ebb Swilcecae Slee teks Beas sate Slat itty Sota Ueek eae II 
STRAVINSKY— 

Se MENUS, Tor has OREN UR G:C BUD os Sins, sittnlsknubbocabdead nam dlapwdeabievocc eeamndaiacsccasanss bedeeae Calder XI, XII, XIV 

BOng Or Tie W Ole TOM Eesha ei ds ccc nsncpednn spaminatecbensigaunerntaccane eemenita XI, X11! 
SUPPE— 

UEP eh Tie ie SUMED PRON TNE oc Uk eo ora) ee a VII, X, XI 
SVENDSEN— 

COPE CULER,. CE TIED WI RSAY RMR RMR. ic fee See oe eee e ec sc sheet donee eee tae ee ele ha bees ole Lice ee eae aahimeatsecl i Xa 

SOURCE. CORR CEN ie sey Le eat eka re eee ide XIV, XVII 

ING PUFSTErTA:) PROCMO CO CULE NEON oil eee Ek coed sack ica duet gatklase leave daiced duh Luadech abuntehealeedemebeenie sun XVII 
de SWERT— 

Serer cle) (Vi COUIS “DOL ) ods vcscccelvesanniswsousdcceucsmce dacs tewdasunnscd dp bacdivcdnsiecectedleed CLP eHiie one aes t anos XII 
TARTINI— 

eae vt her con amg Cee to tama OG) a lig io | RS Fe ee he we tae Tar AT ape Se Ill 
TAYLOR, DEEMS— 

TLE RSUMULSTAs CNG. SUOOM I Mein BR oe La fog ie ed ae Oe XIV, XV 
TAYLOR, S. COLERIDGE— 

EAS MI DOUIM, ERTS OCIO LOOT 65K, ncn cle oc chdeiirs ennce leas tatevekapen Paces nkeene td dnneei ond I, VIill 
THOMAS— 

Orertwted Wvirincies: seer sa eh es Pan ot here II, VII, VIII, IX, XI, XIII, XV, XVI 

er en I er ea a a ie, | ce itlebp ca tae Meee peak date Pere Tone ema XIII : 

SOme Or the triry NeaIOr, | sce ORIG tle Sse eee eer sea ea Ae oe XII 


THORLEY, WALTER HANDEL— 


impressions . from-Shakespeare,. “Macbeth 5.322. ca A hice ennes VI 








TSCHAIKOWSKY— 


ee CA et beh AGES (ORR. Beg, © | « ee] Te ei pie eh ES ot da ee Cupane aT RATE F et Ho Vi, EXXxh AT, KOT XV. AVE 
Setar ers PEERED CO sok Sone saps ahett cd ac Cast esa ede aque eeet aan aaa Tage ae betes Nebel iaDtsnia wastes eee raha Sea feowemer odoin 
SETYTNES ERTL (EMENG coheed AVE RISO) E 2 3 oc canna cakn Crasned chen sbihoghihe op nauadwshigluseyoucseds Ill, VIII, X, XII, XIV, XVI 
Andante Cantabile, from above Pes ape SUPA OE epee Bane a PO, eee WE IE Mh 2S Oe ot NT a ine aR eR IX 
Symphony No. 6, ‘“Pathetique” acute I, 11, IV, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, X1, XIII, XIV, XVI, XVII 
Symphony, “Manfred,” ie 2 - RRR rN aeiaL TP Rem me TNT erat Ce EEA, CRS «AW, (tere AON yee Sep rfp IV 
Dyed be Pied 19 A ASMERT Ba BG doe Eien ap Aegean Bm Il, IV, V1, VII, VIL, IX, XI, XII, XII, XVII 
Overture, “Romeo and PeBUE oe po reeclsnaca tet ecanee eve sean tee Il, IV, VIII, 1X: XI, XIII, XV, XVI 
BPE EO. Wh PNET oid NEE DOR in ou siackanueicatisnicen twhawencaatesoneaces+tasaaponaeneninn: LXV KV RVE AVG 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1;°Bi Flat: Minor.2 2023-2. IOIV. Vi X, Mie XU, XV 
Oh Ae ae Nek, Te CURE Be diac baci see eo noi v3 po a anda aan woh Semen nhaneetay a tapitus Sin aged. Saaaneaaned resem cn ens XIII 
roe Gene Oba atid hag. biker: te MMs TM 4 tor pL 1 Yi Rhee eeeari oes ge a Delman aaa cere Nuits Md ai weeeiiaee ae, EOFs XIV, XV 
a COMA EY AA Go holy tat: ee OP SRE alee BAER eee ee lee een. h ferela abe neh oc Sey OVE VA XI, Mil. XIN XV; XVII 
BTA OED ad Nea cae sate eapetbeerenas econ Bet, VibwVik wih, IAS 2 2 XI, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI 
Be NT aos an EET SURE ES oe achls cn cchotine os cauckegerecveesnserencaszakt acs s I, VI, VII, VIII, IX, XH, XIV, XVI. XVII 
Pha racterisbic  DaniGen, FROMM DOV Cyc yetaw a aed ncnceov ani ccsacdperusuipnbentonancsose ere: XI, XIII, XV 
Recitative and Aria, “‘Adieu Forets” from “Jeanne d’Arc’’......2....22.22..2-2-2----e0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee lV 
Serenade, Melancholigueé, Lor. Viloll m5 eho a. Sadie ccc cecennecstpenceentswansaavaindswisunasuasatens ante’ Ill 
Suite No. cP As Sn sf fe peat er Sa bento rl BPEL IA ya Nas phe ms ea NEST cay Relat vale ye Vil xe Vv 
Suite, * Méxartinna’’ ULES LIPO et ack en ey De Ce Re Oe CREO Ben My SELES ee LPO Rall SPEER gOS YS Beal x 
Variations on a Rococo Theme, GRIT: COPCIRORER Goo eco ea ekli can. chiedomweictcsadendeoeee eA XII 
SENT RPMS G, SCO Na Fae at necnamepheoerwennns Geapabar yaa ceenannsenakoues tila phprstdueQnd evens Venegas wane aiebaee >in eemtyiebsos Seunemies IX 
encase is aC DUN, CRNe 8 tte ctptcd ep nycegrtikn scnunnpenanu-undwenesav ot dawetuet's “Vil,. Vill 1X: XE XE XV 
TEDESCHI— 
Sina cetbre race CO FED DA TEC Boo ore ee hes ben a eco dyn mannan sdae aba cudianenaataae deasneteken baa nivan ck sageradden cemetieearieae VII 
TOWNER, EARL— 
Cantata, “Out of the West,’’ for Tenor Solo, Chorus and Orchestra.....................---.--.---- XV 
Three Choruses from ‘‘The Promise of Spring’’................. Tinker Nd SEE ee IIE se a boy Mee XV 
TURINA— 
TE ae ee eae 8 WEN se oy Or re ean eel ah Sey et REAMCIN TED PeoIe Mey Cipro AN atc Rm PAC aMap, SUN este pRB Mele ROE. eS XII 
VERDI— 
Requiem ARE Sino Ek pes By i Paes Nee a SEE Spree ATE ayes PY aN US RR EE bE UE ma XIV, XVII 
Aria, “‘Ah fors’e lui,”’ from ‘ ‘La A By ag fe: Gera en IE Sek Lae OF INE ne ARLE ba el Gar faa le oe st IV 
Aria, ““O Don Fatale,’ * from “Don ‘Carlos *:......: FE eA ONS x SI ne he MET, 2 PRES Noe e AR IX 
Ria area ertine’\ co Sree noe ie ae oe ete, rare 8 BP Bt Oe ak daduhacal coed oak teed endmataetes eieenai asa CineaeL Rana ceed 
PR eyrraide Oe WCU LLGs RIOETN. | SARI ORGUEO 5 en rain casera echinw evtedacen pasait dengthces Wupaa ince dbeeeneedne ies XI 
Qukrtet from’ “Rigoletto 3-55 cae isan chs Sa eenn pogernes qyecetstdgyecnandu anne cndecuhinesenastusennwssem mates XIII 
VIVALDI— 
Concerto for Strinke: Orchestra... ican ees so ceccpssebasavnieo se sqsckedostuase dndeavenndayaisinmenawssaausinsceaie XIV 
VARIATIONS on a Russian Theme— 
ea ek abo face cite cece taeb pals compan N. Artciboucheff 
Wei erie ee ee ees precede J. Wihtol 
Ge BA era Nes cs set csend va eriog nase ae eased i | Tic iia wel ya “I cas Se 8 Eo ke Oo dn cuosceitiame end xX 
DOC AE Wit dokn subdoe veld tecsnsiacnceatpasanny N. Rimsky-Korsakow 
NOE, A 2 9) Be COP GRRL Te. AG ECAR SMETeSs meige dy WS Roe Es N. Sokolow 
Pea A Sas Se RO ik i of LE ON SAS ee ae SU A. Glazounow 
VOLKMANN— 
re Pere etre te BUR sk eae eae ake de al unc Gaal ea Rd yea ns eet clas tat aceite IX 
*/ Serenade: No; 3; D: Minor; for String Orchestra; Op. 9 ince ccco cece ssc cidectienancsdcceceecaan exesenenms lV 
VON REZNICEK— 
OCverttre. “Deorsmm = Dieta oir eek sa nates eee ete cok semua peewee guid aveangensennshdens>sensnwenes II 
WAGNER— 
pe RE UCR ITS TE URN eco Scie ic oeuba keainta te oad store asst bergen handed oe amuseee es seenas Vo VE-VIlAXxse RIM AVI 
“Rienzi” 
etre cn diaa th ntadee ie Wo VeVi, UX XM XL A, XIV, AV, AVIT 
Pere OC ter Gath aac cases sete ase hos che ce hin on Ble cs cecep ede pda ducn ee ch ve sae imeiaes pay thnk tbaaenesedabaie III 
Lateran -Ghoras: - oiisclccki suki: REY See poe, Pe PPM NCD (SIRS pn i OM PAE tA REN ER RMS ONE a ee XVII 
“The Flying Dutchman” 
Cane Cd Ca i ee ee Pe oS sditedad onde ntebess I, H, IV, V, VI, IX, X, XI, XII], XV, XVI, XVII 
**Tannhauser” 
Overture BF PERE, IE SE ena I, I, If, V, VI, VII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII 
Aria, ““Dich Theure Halle” ROE RNS Nie SEY Rear TEE SH PER PB V, XII, XIV, XVI 
Bacchanale Te Sea Sees tat AR a A OF Bat i a A I SE oe SERS AS IV, VI, X, XII, XIV, XVI 
Bee ececben eV icers: Ce: Pete in a edn nn ddcs sccm cebiaes ena adobe ea dace Ceadad ewan <aei siesta sare mesa ee XI 
Sone to the: Evesitiy: Sta ress oso cicccn seccns veces aencienw eh piaanceanas hen pesutndstdhnanedivnecaespocsadeassers XII 
Pr eee eee ee eS eae rina dea sites vegas uaa endl avesmaita XII, XIV 
“*Lohengrin 
ee tnten eee re i lee RO ol, BRAVE VAVviS EX RIE I IV AV oe 
Pebsryershi taya so 1 Co RE te Oh (| Seeeup tens sU mie Pea Derm See Queells a SR RR VI, X, XI, XII, XII, XIV, XVI 
Lohengrin’s Narrative... 5...ci.cc<:cenncdescecteoscesncsendthagnsess seems sedusdnetcdeansdaaaessanecesssanse= XIV, XVII 
reine tests JEGY PERE. LOGE DVO PEAR: ito occccans eect kc ok co eee ead on wdek tate ceaecbinn ms ciewk bier aieopleaaenae ane éluas XI 
ee a rT, eee rr aie r RRea ee ee ee Cle PEP eRe ne <8 arenes caer RIN Buhach Pa ne XIV, XVI 
Selections: from: VUichveriarinn! 3 oiisccsiccs cai socs Seaksknde doc agenes endaepedensens dz sanconedectassedocsbassastnsubsnsnasgent I 
**Tristan and Isolde” 
et BS OE aE FA a Pl, Kor Rem ES Pe APAe Steal se ERE, a et SE ES Bae ee alee XVII 
Pe eTURChes TATE. LLC OLE REN aa cache ideepe es wacmacahceaeiten ie dnstomncndad bans dicaapgcndectes 
Pa Leen: Bake ii tie MAR cee neh R I, I], Hl, IV, V, VI, VII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI 
Isolde’s Narrative (Act 1) Pi tats A ER get CeO 8 Tb ea NS BO arse se XV 
Te eased <oh erhey yee SBN ge aes en ae Nee Se ee eee eeirteel Cede ins dos iadnce map aahbande boxe sedoae XVI 
Tristan’s Vision (Arrangement by A: Seicil) pice tccccccicsc hh oeepoie ccc cbxacevnennns pacsataens V, XVI 


EP ee hn Pets Heo: Bl a | | eae rae aS MA Sr emer me Iie pent a 0 RS GR En ER oe XIII, XV, XVI 











WAGNER—Continued. 


“Die Meistersinger von Nurnber 


Prelude. 42a. | Part te WY UA Fy. V, VI, VII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII 
Introduction EMT TG | | SR SE PUAN ARIEL Bek TE 1 tea * iS a Ill, V, Vi, XVI 
pe a PA a Ba oe See, Saad cha eee RE Raa A BS Le” ’XVIL 
ge | eR SE at Sa ah ON R arlia, OP Maen GC Sie Se op a a XI, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII 
Prize: TH NA ENE tt a en hd a ee Se 8 ek eee aed VI, Vil 
Procession of the Guilds and Introduction to Act IIL...:.1], XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVII 
ON cia rea cea an apts Sista corse’ Reece: aa selsoae aaa Eos caning Vago ani eee ee XIII 
MEU bet (oS a oe Sle Re em ea NLT Ns SE MMEN Ca Tee Pet III, XIII 
“‘Das Rheingold’”’ 
Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla................2.222....2....-. VII, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVII 
Be CE Te RO UUNIN GE 0 dos cata cere deedcatacesudas oasuaue ndbedujaadee wade cdi tiucinte sadn teas ac ek ee Ee II 
“Die Walkure” 
Sieginde and Siconiumd Love Scene, Act. [sis octet oe ea eee eee XIV 
ge BE gg Sa RR ead Sas eh a piel act TS EV, VS TA, ahh oct. eee Oe 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic-Fire Scene....20..2.2.22...eeeeeceeee eee en eeeenee ee I, U, dA SV 
“Siegfried” 
TR CMG: HO. TE PR scree haieiicigad oon ss Goan, wes beit eis ate es II, Ill, IV, VII, XVI 
“Die Gotterdammerung”’ 
She RE a Me TRAITS FGM EM OW sis ics ancs core crest enn ehnmapngent en bee Il, IV, VII 
Siegfried's Death and Funeral. March. :.......:c.ccccececsosessudenvontsimarsveccsdmee ee ER eae, € & XV, XVI 
Prise Rae OT rari Crate TF oe ais dnc b cccdasace aside <cgicoinda Sa eee oe a ee XV, XVI 
**Parsifal”’ 
NE PR ae TE SIPs apes ee OP EEE ete pee Sal Durie ak Ses V, XII, XIV, XVI, XVII 
COI Be ALU 0 OO Naa ead cach Cd Devsins Seesaw acces ee eno aoe he II], VI, XI, XI, XIV, XV 
Klingsor’s Magic Garden and the Flower-Maidens.................2222222-.------eee0--000-- Vil, XVI 
bet ep atch el og age, eb. Crk ee a ce ee by BSE fF Ait oT oc Se Ap Beal oR atte AAD By AM Per as a Sasa ol II 
FOTO E PEO eclisis cet nse cen anesetnn dope aucsnnniesenstsiasedandsbaiextes eMacudaavs sd oummvasmteiiceagdicass tase eee Ses Ill 
PL BE” Sp eater Ele Sit Sod Bel Rare A nen as ES BE Ae ee Tee Pes ee ee Te XVII 
BOS a aru iasectninnGacsdeveueelesss 2a. cans ncahaebek VI, VII, IX, X, X1, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVII 
Se ey Nee SES ERE | 2 ON IR pee esha ar SL ASU De Fe Aad ass MERI eo ee Pa RE Oo XIV 
EE PO MW asa vata aces ceoannsdeennsnceaneasdbivaicaxduscpeucsmat es Papuan bagaibiredingaccmecoes II, II, V, XI, XV, XVII 
WARNKE, F. W.— 
“A iNew. Symohony- inoan. Older Style iced an ee ee ee XVII 
WEBER— 
Beate Core E era ee ea a a ea a a en er ee XI, XVI 
ESCs Fe ae WUE oh he abba soe ss access easel ks cite ee lV, VOX, AL AM AV Ae 
Crertire- > ber F retecuttr aso s550o eh ee a: Il, VI, VIII, XI, XIII, XV, XVI 
Aigathe's: Avis: ftom: “Der Preischuty 222630 ke eee Il, XIll 
Carertuver eran o5 ee ais ae SR et I, VI, VIII, IX, X, XII, XIV, XVI, XVII 
Concert Piece; F Minor, Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 79 o.cncc-ccceccscseccousnceescussteosnbidees sheen V 
PMCSMER PES ES: CNSR a ore ne aids tog Agana bitin. csiunhvcn ns sibmedabgunepbedantuasachsywasoedigtitaas ded esaigebdneiees xX 
Scene and Aria from “Oberon’’—‘‘Ocean! Thou Mighty Monster’”’.....................2..2----------- V 
WEBER- WEINGARTNER— 
og ie ta ley ede co i ad nee Reale Oe bees Seen Re Bare Seer! VI, VII, VIII, IX, XI, XIV, XVI 
WETZLER, H. H.— 
wer Cure ta eae ee ee ee eee bc eres a ci ea ety ee ne so Cera XI 
Ty ce Daa a 1) |} dag yee Sek OnE SS COA a eae Ree SORE BREA st ws a BON 2 oan eo Bea ee I XVII 
WIENIAWSKI— 
Soiree Gamers Os BN SRM CEO Wl OSE IED stash Bids cp xo oe an aks cacenc dades pound loca Sueiciann duce bal dameitn saemeneeee ateeadee II 
Be gare aR eC ep pe ERD poe ea SS Soe TSI Te aged an a a a ene 2 II, XIII, XVII 
Romance and. ringie from. DP Minor Concerto cacao caeeks dean cu sccen cv cncedaentas coe ttebetc amr eee Vill 
Souvenir of Moscow, Op. 6, for Violin and Orchestra................2...2--2---cecee-eceeeeeeeeeee VII, XIV 


WIHTOL, J.— 


See Variations 


WOODMAN— 
Prema CPB OT SO CLOG car rece prs sacs nda ta ade dncanalecesbuBenecistuackdcdsvenkicadeinedc sidcasbnp acdsdesukanca a Oeenipeeeeith meanees II 


ZECH— 
Ne gre ed hey (Colla geo een ued BE) oh Fg ne etka bp: Oe aeepa SaAe OR ALPE ER LP RE Bee 2 Se arom in Th Meee vce tak eS 88d aA A oh VII 








1911—-1928 





Note—Roman Numeral indicates season in which soloist appeared. 


PIANISTS— 
PU alickel SATAN SY 4 iste t eR etd bts a Ei wa a Peek ed) hes 6 Fey fee ans org XVI 
ED BE AE RCS LOSE SUE Se RM ne a eo ce Pa ERA 8g Dy nO Oe TS, VII, XI, XV, XVII 
hanvola: Bawer - Or! Tree Hear es oo es ods cash s cnn heh wed decal ha ch cece ckc Re ee: Vill 
PRIOR UMIOT RSPR OU OID sri he hi EE) be) 2 a ee ee eee eee cei XVII 
we ea es pte SEER Redes 4 Am SRP Pe | See ad RRS Ce Pe TCL. Tae Oe ORL ce 9 ae RS Re EIN. EU Ns Ill 
BAGGY D Prien se at eh Dk i me a ee a ee er eee SR XV 
Ernst ison Dohvian yt. oe os 8 PER eR ER alt OUR a PUR SE A XVI 
eg YE ye Ce 0 RR ARES aie Ae OR A Se aE OLIN a me SUES a Vie MA a RN PM Kal ih VAAL! bs ee Ill 
RGA Mal O WIGEMTIT A, nosh de. ra ienadee orden acs Melby pide ep iten’ citer we S 9 nelly oft ie gi A XVII 
CPSs outs ML AMP ARON 5 OS a os and x eee hea eee ee Re eee Bee. Take ney bree east ead V 
BRSECU TASER SRCGNE NM sain eecrsee Sct teas Salad vast cou fecanins Ga Mbra cdigeancud tote eee eee cet cen ee ote eee 1V 
IS Ms OR SER RMP rn os See Ve RO ee i re a al sae VI, XIV 
eke < Uae CST Se 2 TREE koe enn ee a LOeenO ney aM eT CS im ee. oy WR AE Sy aie: ees oe ee nr ee XI 
CO MIAES PACETIVBINI oc, hs cee i es pee a hs shes apheaba binge Waatannsadace aelbie hs doraseabidiee aR iat Lib a ote ak Pe a: III 
Pn ag Ee UG ET PSE ae Sy a ae a A ed eo pean CST Py CODEN INR PS ey SS Ce Wa eS I] 
ce EY «) 2, Pan Peas ay Ce MAE Ie SAL PEI CR a  Ca Mpeg See: PO REL Oak at AB a CP Se XIII 
Bi Re Te et pe apie AA ME ee eI a te MR I A aE ERR OS REA NIRS AP RTE Fett RT PS we xX 
BVESIICEDEY Lr GNOO WALI S oOo eke ed eee Ak ia ee ee dae anit oo XIl 
SE a) ee eee Se ARR Wi SS ONE Bs Rt ON APO SCM DE pay ty kn eek Or Il, IV, VII, IX 
Marguerite Melville Dlssrlow at rks ere ce eee eel are ee oii XV 
Wag 9S | OTS 7 1 italia alia a ann sae dapiee es atkcabe hee) ML Nai ge s atagia a Se orate te eae ay oh Mien ih ARSE Ua! XI 
CoE WA SUHOREGE optnas dc tek Sect tet coisas. cathe On Gb dade cata ies PRB IREN, CL Se aaa lel oD at Re Oe. ls XVI 
ERENT LP UREN A RRO CNMR I= Nal beep MN: iaaaeaid dnd taste g ee lata: elie Lag: 1 ZORA Dk sna SE 
Benne Mioiselwitse ince ce as oot coe he rk a ee ee ae eg ae X, XII, XVII 
POOR COR NESEY te. 5 ero Le ae tia eee ee rome Pe 5 cee Te on ee ee 1X 
A SORS TNO ACORN OS rs 250), 2 Reeds Pe LE AS A ees) ae Ns eel a ee ae in a XVII 
Vial Ge -Pachma nm ..626o cote: rte hee esas sabe essgyie eat saad cores Jedi Macc A | a I 
Beer SECIS hh sb ci erecs hs Grog tthe ee aos oe Ay ead ee PL ob i ae ee att Bile XVI 
GEE Gah 2 (Gee RAR ER ENR MINE tea. A Eee ote: Sieank ME Re tw ee eee, OM Ne XV 
ee ESO Se Ae PM a: APEC ed ap har CE WS BS MEMS BON COM eA Re ONt AR LM SI Oe XVI 
TG ae 2 a Se SY LS aN ae RANE ILS A NT IY ei RIN” Cam Tae XIII 
Ce ie op | pt aE er eens Owe Misc see Rime ee tape nt ok cA Ren OO Re ON Sin eg aig: I] 
WEEE IMIAY: Eat MERC rk ol ee gos To ye ko ee ees XI 
RNR CHARON ia he tes a ce ie oe ely ig Ook eT SR Rie py) be By Ve ee VI 
POMOC ICC a NE TEOT 0. 1a east es , chccwad tenons tnalande os asd eis WE Le ee ea II 
OG eS Pe TT) be a AU SSE 8 SEN OR ODE nT Sia ee teen re a PANE ON Lee fo! SEEM NEC S See lah epee XIV 
RAY SSRRYSOh | CO CRATIRUL OS cs Silas ae hI cad eo dbace oto chan be gah an ase aa ER ee a ee oe XIII 
IVES EMP RIEEOE cb Rie cate oS wb Se UE all edaarees Jcrcdasod ce sera sates saeanstdettoas ities a Lee a eS ee XIV 
VIOLINISTS— 
PRCT PA reverie ao ete Lene sate sas tame cut ORGR Recta} sure sees is Fates See beet oe ED: hee PX, 2% 
Sougenia: Araiewics Bem See beh ee ee CST ene Sy FE ohare Cea XIV 
Cog te SR OS So RS el one, CN ty 2 2a SEY a ee OL ee Rey Ga or OMT TG fe XVII 
pOrSNIRG SOCCER a sa ek a Be ee ue oe ot Oar aiken fn ud los XV, XVI, XVII 
Hg A ST by TTS: op NS Aaah NRL Rd A SS rs a eo mb RBS TO St re ee Sh eet XVII 
NOISE ASI... ooioe nn cck cn oes Pasctiacgiccan Sens n dn bdbthedtod: Eiki Wie ics toc dena oe oad Rae beet in eka tts he XIV 
SOREN FARM eh 2d sw tds bisa bases welodab aa hated reek Lidndco. dukes beats Luan cena ee eae XIV, XVII 
ee Lo 1. a anaes Sie eB uEM RN RDA LOS Lae OOO RALMEUERy, TREC pee papel, Wy ces Ge Mn See TNL ty XVI 
ee ed pe eat ie AIP SOARS LAP RG AE RIS ARRAS PPC PE AD AAR RESIN A DARE EN GR XIII 
ET FE Re ce Se AMR SIRE LOS OY Bs Bi EE ot PEAR AM EM PME: PD Brine ALL AF RT a XIV, XVI 
ETACE TP ORO ade tenths CA edcra dav twddincmedcUadec ero cboitesa cebine tikes et thes CA aie Se Ae 
WSL Teh Oe BTS Sen aa amet a, Seen Nlngalace Saran ES Ng 2 SoA SRD Taye wil Were e >) Sailer epee XIV 
TL Cy Bea cesta aatalbagey Beek Bye nay Ee pta EE 7 OS a aaey SPOT Oe at neh en ip XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII 
PRL UAUAR BIRO ERC Co cserctertns noice ett de sk asennad te ander OAL ttc Un bc ae ae te ae XV, XVI, XVII 
eye OM gy 2 ciliate eee Daren tales pbeied Asta ie, Wai tab alle. NSPS rly SA Yow Mey Pima Mii AEA TLS area Ill 
ee LEN ao 9) | gansta Aletta A Ula hc sere any aN «Mey ge MR pie hs cee ae he, Sema a Re II 
Veh ay 7 Ve Ey .) Pen NE ENR Ne Bola ¥. VIL Vily Vill, EX, XS REE XD RIV, Si 
ExRA RUD INStOIN 55.0.0 oe Pes ectkosins Gok Sack tc biced dese pao ae Bett heal estima oaces ha Se ac ee ie a ees XIV 
PEE TEM AT so ch te cnw nats dy Depew os cade eden eS aint Sree ae IV, IX, XIII, XVII 
ELA: RON saat od ao ahe net sta epinchns acim Sonn g ape lanteussa boven ogden de tale hide ahd Ena ance alate ona NSE arian. Ses XVII 
PRIN A CIO cc ilivasics Sans oy dsssb vita Suns ssa Pcp~pibnds daradibvbdaee senate nash anette Wes tiation Abe Biante Rei fede DR II 
AE UE eT AU a RR as Mae Sy TERE SMMC ERAN LST ors MER REN SMa ge BEE SS TM Rapes PUT Bh I 
DAUMCINI SW MOTAND 8 onc ct sks elccdels kab ev tindcbinetsande ounsp acti cnueastnigte de Lie yee ds cad ic Gbdeuc ask LWabers abe bce ia eee ee XIII 
MAP GMRESR SENT. WaT MAPMNCD ee on Oe us whch sas ptarets svebelaioben iho bee eeE eae calstade das pale eed aieas Lancet eke dcck inca aan XVII 
ay DOE) AER Ma a at beg AS PEE TREE tc NS PRE pcb Ser RES A Ac A Vg SEV. SO ey 
VIOLONCELLO— 
: aba te a aby La te ne er I ae Opes Pe, SOR SEE evecare ViVi VieVil, EX; Avi 
Willem Dehe .......... sole bhla cinch bit S teik “tegeol os auleteain oy he and Sch roe Atpaecetine 3 Gale gen ap pales St ake Rtas bbs EAE ee, tots 2k XII 
DU GRC 8 ETN Rs Catan aka css ace Dah tos ce gatndeciehecuul gopennadeetsdkanemachdshub ik creme ia Wd XI, XII, XIII, XIV 
Pane FTA oS scdlaading each dapeemenabe arp rabasasthar scabs saMact seh podemdebaniebieos teal heckn sib arkbisumualietiwenseey wet iis XIV 
MAUD MMR RENCE Ws lie oa ins Sa ibascs oman nhs hana gas ocl dn ccdgy cdaleniegh aw adae uaa pnBesigese as aoinss ates He aub cies taas kiana III, XIII 
NORA CHIEN ons tua trenc aigenannsscboapaentak Aiep 0 Whibadt 4 Wissen ies anwps aps ddghhes es dod tise tes do ttoad hians Aeaeee aes XV 
PLP ERANEE cB AARON hn icc gate ta vate wap te og Sunwsigh wntin aise coos adh bein RRND aad coke ath calgaoa el ee Re eee det Seer ame I] 
EEG PUD oF" CRU te) ccccunsan kaos ada ¥esigporanslaka> os tsnisshgadlecshy uganda vaenevasanine aatties tat atia ds tees XV, XVI, XVII 
PUR ECE OE Fie etch octnsddinas dn noksendpilead vassdadderdobdaathiabhobataipssbaptrascatss capes cdhesihiebusitihe podavdiinesstnieobes | carte I 
SARs oes ha WU NTA PRIN odin oh sna ncaa die diva gh canned sevad eee dna dee nanahace pak e bonubatiedbndlibns Axis cubic nee Ste XII 
| PA, TALMARES pO T hs CBU ENE SE oii wn ok chia Ml ae pais eimcasluinp enc gae sehtne gan Diicunet sabe Aa tana oe cas eedseleaaa koh ak ite XV 
: HARPSICHORD— 
DEEN CECE CALS CAD rocks ie cdilrd bn Shetane obs igs cots okalan ss AugenawenW yoemthec oe tae auicn Mahe tied ket teen Ces eM OE OP XIV 
DOUBLE BASS— 
Waldemar Giese .................. Li iaclt anieceebeihpdacinianecnestaaghins Wigentiihd Rae dca teae erika eis usa bes ida inks ches tees XIV : 
HARP— 
By ESRI FPA Ries ee toa ss ateers ace caus ione dus cstine ieee aeaateuesats VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XII, XIV, XV 
ABROAD EB tL V TEAR cok dcatedtesauiatly aps raait Live Soetnist ben ecaee soon tee ect a toe ate ope sdagbe Redes ded obadodth saitpuya nsabeiean sakes adecs II 








FLUTE— 
ME A a RRR EP STP ERC eS MERIT MIP APACE Relea | NP eth Re Myth re a II, VII, IX 
PRT TOIG AAI OT oss cane Ruka oaks aoe eilse a hae use diver tioned bataheaete ohn suis Ebanwaieen da ae lavassin cite EEA XIl, XIV 
CLARINET— 
jl Pel: GMB ot Pole! it Reg isaur atte atser PRON IR Eee me One Hain terete, Lacan Upton ce eee 5¥ 9A foe tary Ne as Ale et allie bf a etch fais! der tile 9 Ole) Vil 
QUARTET— 
For Oboe, Oboe d'Amour, English Horn and Oboe Barytone. 
Mesera. Addimando- Dupuis, Sehinillith) Shania 5 225. oj ccc caavedmakcesndedcveaccncugces antes <cnsaneet eee XI 
OCTET— 
For two Oboes, two Clarinets, two Bassoons, two French Horns. 
Messrs. Addimando, Lombardi, Randall, Hazlett, Bell, La Haye, Hornig, Roth.......... VIIl 
ORGAN— 
pe RB Oa SO TE SRE a EEE ae RAE AY RT ROLLER CF see tntee! Brena eay A WIN Ere Uae ere Sta XIII, XVII 
ee OIE a DSL SS ape OL MEY DAL eR MTGE STEN, SNM RN ROE. Arce hee Cae peeves ae ety 
SO a Reh a ee fr Aa oman lee Wee, 3 See 4) Te ba A eo Rhee ole bape nen Are XVII 
SOPRANO— 
Pree OOO) ANAM ERROR ia. eg or a AO ae 8 Re tk Da a ee Sy ee XVI, XVII 
(oN oy t Wig ol | gp gre peat etal be haetG set OM ERR Mn Meee Me Be Baye ay RN ey hey SMe BE mea TS LE SOP ges II 
INEASCOII CCrREG cee re sere ne Be ee gee ake Fae Oe eae ne 1V 
Pe Sees S ae Ch CTR O LOBE role es sok arate seen Re ae ual Shes is aes Bee oe eee 2 Oy lV 
SN ICO. | TMM Fis cock teins ket ee ee ha gM br eee) it see Rin A Ae og 2 a Sk ade ee XIII, XV 
EE SS SET LE), Genel gticnn hor nee Ave e Se NEGA et icin RGAE LUNE apie mn On RP na Sel ry Pal 
Ete SEN TONES He AR SRS SARS Se cage CMTE SER NEMO Reet ces WAL Soe Whalieean i'n, 4 pp Pp aie MTN V 
EOWA aes rs ae es eee Solna Cr ONE CO an Te ig dhe) a 2c ae Pe Oe kD SP II 
Der sesbashi, Com came n eh s 3 ay ube idee ree ea ee is te Dee a ae Vile UL oe, Ramee ei ae XII 
a gOS os GP Ra ae Re er iis EL SAO a CIR ROR GWEN UmrS Mall meceagtas ye Uo LG ROI II 
a |e AO) Ieee a ah ne) Oa Om eet me aie yok Sy ERD Cpe MR) Rip MOON ak Ser hioe ik, Sales ENii Se thao! Seley: XIII 
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